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Record  of  Proceedings 

OF  THK 

FIFTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society 

HELD  IN 

FIRELANDS  MEMORIAL  ROOMS.  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
BUILDING,  NOR  WALK,  OHIO,  JUNE  18,  1919 


MORNING  SESSION 

The  Fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  The  Firelands  Historical 
Society  was  called  to  order  in  the  Firelands  Memorial  Rooms 
of  the  Public  Library  Building,  by  Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  Presi- 
dent, at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  June  15,  1919. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  This  is  the  fifty-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  The  Firelands  Historical  Society.  This 
Society  was  organized  May  20,  1857,  sixty-two  years  ago,  but 
during  its  history  there  was  occasionally  a  year  when  no  meet- 
ing was  held,  so  this  is  the  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society.  I  have  asked  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  to  make  the  in- 
vocation. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson:  We  thank  Thee,  Oh 
God,  for  Thy  care  and  leadership  through  these  years  which 
Thou  hast  given  to  this  organization.  We  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  hast  led  these  people  to  care  in  a  very  definite  way  for 
this  institution,  which  not  only  has  historical  value  but  an  edu- 
cational value  to  the  community  and  to  the  world  at  large.  We 
thank  Thee  for  that  devotion  which  has  characterized  these 
members  of  this  organization,  in  all  these  years  to  this 
peculiarly  significant  institution.  We  meet  this  day,  as  in 
other  years,  to  consider  the  best  interests  of  this  institution, 
look  back  through  the  year  and  consider  its  work,  its  value, 
this  day,  and  plan  for  its  future;  and  we  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  the  meeting  this  day ;  upon  the  President  and  the  officers 
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and  upon  every  person  who  is  in  any  way  related  to  this  in- 
stitution. Our  God  and  our  Father,  we  ask  that  as  these  of- 
ficers carry  forward  this  work,  these  members,  that  there  may 
be  given  to  the  support  of  this  institution  an  increasingly 
larger  moral  support,  that  as  citizens  of  this  community  we 
may  see  the  full  value  of  this  institution,  and  give  ourselves 
to  its  enlargement,  and  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  community 
as  it  has  been  in  other  days.  God,  our  Father,  we  ask  Thee 
therefore  in  the  days  that  are  to  come  to  give  direction  and 
encouragement  and  help  and  all  that  relates  to  the  success  and 
enlargement  of  this  institution.  Wilt  Thou  direct  the  meeting 
of  this  day ;  bless  the  presiding  officer,  and  all  who  make  a  con- 
tribution to  this  annual  meeting;  and  we  invoke  Thy  blessing 
upon  the  friends  of  this  institution,  every  person  that  may  have 
contributed  to  its  success  and  its  future  life.  Hear  us  in  this 
our  prayer  and  keep  each  of  us  through  life,  and  when  we  have 
worked  out  our  problem  here,  bring  us  into  the  other  life ;  we 
ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior;  Amen. 

Hon  C.  I*.  Wickham,  President:  In  the  absence  of  our 
secretary,  we  should  appoint  a  secretary,  pro  tern.  Will  some- 
body make  a  motion  ? 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson:  I  will  move  that  Col.  C.  L.  Kennan 
act  as  secretary,  pro  tern.,  for  this  meeting. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  upon  vote  of  the  members 
present. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting? 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  thereupon  read  by  the 
secretary,  pro  tern.,  and  there  being  no  objections  or  correc- 
tions to  the  minutes  as  read,  said  minutes  were  approved. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  Will  you  now  read  the 
treasurer's  annual  report,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  C.  L.  Kennan,  Secretary,  Pro  Tern. :  I  will  say  that 
for  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Pioneer,  the  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Gibbs:  and  Mr.  Gibbs  is  also  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  the  life  memberships  sold,  and  for  the  Pioneers  sold. 

Treasurer's  report  read  as  follows: 
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Norwalk,  Ohio,  June  18,  1919. 
John  A.  Strutton,  Treasurer. 

In  account  with  The  Firelands  Historical  Society. 

Receipts 

1918,  July     17     To  cash  on  hand $  196.46 

1918,  Oct.       1     To  dividend,  Home  Sav.  &  Loan  Co. .  4.89 

1919,  April     1     To  dividend,  Home  Sav.  &  Loan  Co.  .  .45 
1919,  June    17     To  sundry  amounts  from  Life  Mem- 
berships and  Sale  of  Publications  290.00 

$  491.80 
Disbursements 
1918,  Aug.      7     By  paid  advertising  notice  of  Annual 

Meeting $         .40 

1918,  Dec.     21     By  paid  partial  amount  on   publica- 

tion of  Vol.  XX  Pioneer 200.00 

19j  9,  Jan.     22     By  paid  Am.  Pub.    Co.    balance    on 

publication  of  Vol.  XX  Pioneer. .     170.00 

1919,  Feb.    22     By  paid  for  purchase   of  Old  Series 

Pioneers 35.00 

1919,  June  18     By  cash  on  hand  this  date 86.40 


$  491.80 


Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  STRUTTON,  Treasurer. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  The  next  thing  is  the 
election  of  officers.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  members  to  recommend  names,  and  it  has  always 
been  the  custom  for  the  president  to  make  the  appointment. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee  to 
nominate  officers,  Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson,  Mr.  J.  R.  McKnight  and 
Col.  C.  L.  Kennan. 

Mr.  McKnight:  I  understand  this  is  a  membership 
society,  is  it  not;  and  unfortunately  I  am  not  a  member,  and 
wouldn't  be  eligible. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  Then,  for  that  com- 
mittee I  will  appoint  Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson,  Col.  C.  L.  Kennan  and 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Powers. 
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Thereupon  a  recess  was  had,  and  the  above  named 
nominating'  committee  retired  to  select  the  names  of  officers, 
after  which  they  reported  as  follows: 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson:     Your  committee  reports  as  follows: 

Officers  for  1919-1920 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President  Norwalk 

Hevv  son  L.  Peeke,  Vice  President Sandusky 

John  Laylin,  2d  Vice  President Norwalk 

John  A.  Strutton,  Treasurer Norwalk 

Lucy  E.  Strutton,  Librarian * Norwalk 

A.  D.  Sanders,  Recording  Secretary Norwalk 

James  G.  Gibbs,  Curator  of  the  Museum  Norwalk 

Egbert  H.  Mack,  Biographer  for  Erie  Co Sandusky 

Board  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Boalt :  Mrs.  F.  A.  Powers ;  C.  F.  Jackson ;  W. 
W.  Whiton,  of  Wakeman;  Hon.  S.  A.  Wildman;  Capt.  J.  H. 
Williams;  Col.  C  L.  Kennan. 

Publishing  Committee 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  James  G.  Gibbs,  John  Laylin. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  elections  be  adopted. 

Motion  seconded  by  Col.  C.  L.  Kennan,  and  carried  upon 
vote  of  the  members  present. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  At  the  last  meeting  I 
remember,  I  made  this  suggestion,  and  I  make  it  again;  I  don't 
know  as  it  needs  any  action :  it  will  be  for  the  meeting  to  de- 
termine that.  Some  years  ago  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
definition  of  a  pioneer  should  be  one  born  upon  or  who  moved 
upon  the  Firelands  before  1860;  the  records  of  the  Society 
show  that  the  date  used  previous  to  that  was  1840.  I  now  sug- 
gest that  we  advance  the  date  again,  and  that  all  who  were 
born  upon  or  who  moved  into  the  Firelands  by  1870,  or 
previous  thereto,  be  termed  Pioneers  of  the  Firelands.  I  make 
the  same  suggestion  that  I  made  a  year  ago. 
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Col.  C.  L.  Kennan:  I  move  that  the  suggestion  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Powers :     I  second  the  motion. 

Hon.  0.  P.  Wickhatn,  President :  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  that  a  Pioneer  of  the  Firelands  shall  hereafter  be 
one  born  on  or  who  came  to  the  Firelands  in  1870,  or  before. 

Upon  vote  of  the  members  present,  motion  carried. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Powers:  Why  don't  we  have  a  catalogue  of 
the  things  in  this  institution?  I  move  that  we  have  a  cata- 
logue printed  of  the  things  in  this  building. 

Mr.  James  G.  Gibbs :  There  ought  to  be  an  index  of  the 
volumes  that  have  been  published;  about  forty  numbers  alto- 
gether. There  is  absolutely  no  index,  and  I  have  spent  hours 
and  days  hunting  through  these  volumes.  If  they  had  been 
indexed,  I  could  have  found  anything  looked  for  in  half  an 
hour.  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  take  the  time  to  make  an 
index,  and  it  ought  to  be  published ;  in  the  same  volume  might 
be  published  a  catalogue  of  everything  in  the  museum.  It 
would  be  a  valuable  book  for  the  Society. 

Col.  C.  L.  Kennan :  I  might  say  that  the  old  officials  have 
been  very  solicitous  upon  that  subject,  and  there  was  one  man, 
who  was  perfectly  competent  to  make  a  catalogue,  and  we 
urged  him  to  make  a  complete  catalogue.  At  one  time,  he  got 
a  stenographer  and  came  in  here,  and  he  dictated  to  a 
stenographer  the  history  of  the  different  articles,  but  it  never 
was  completed.  The  matter  should  be  attended  to,  and  a  cata- 
logue should  be  secured.  Lots  of  articles  here  are  of  no  value 
unless  we  know  something  of  their  history. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  You  have  heard  the 
motion,  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  catalogue  of  the  articles 
in  the  museum,  of  this  Society.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
make  it  manifest  by  saying  "Aye." 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson:  Mr.  President;  in  recognition  of  some 
of  the  good  work  done  for  the  Historical  Society  by  three  dif- 
ferent people,  I  would  like  to  see  their  names  recorded  as  life 
members,  and  I  would  therefore  move  that  Mrs.  Charlotte  W. 
Boalt,  Col.  C.  L.  Kennan  and  John  A.  Strutton  be  made  life 
members  of  this  organization;  in  recognition  of  their  services. 
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Upon  vote  of  the  members  present,  motion  carried. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson :  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  organiza- 
tion the  subject  of  a  historical  pageant  that  is  to  be  put  on 
here  by  the  public  schools  sometime  in  the  future.  Supt. 
Patterson  is  here,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  at  this  time 
present  this  subject,  that  we  may  give  him  the  co-operation 
needed,  if  we  so  desire. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Patterson,  Superintendent  of  Schools :  Mr. 
President  and  Members;  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  regret 
to  me  that  towns  that  T  have  been  in,  the  greater  amount  of 
my  years  of  experience,  do  nothing  in  the  public  schools  to 
indicate  the  traditions  that  gather  around  the  local  histories. 
They  give  more  attention  to  the  children's  and  the  school's  re- 
ceiving merely  paid  services,  and  so  on. 

Now,  I  have  an  opportunity  here  that  I  never  had  before, 
to  take  up  these  things.  We  are  trying  to  make  a  tradition  or 
a  pageant  in  the  schools  on  a  day  or  evening,  or  both,  some- 
thing that  will  be  a  sort  of  pageant,  and  be  educational  too, 
and  one  that  will  bring  the  public  more  closely  in  contact  with 
the  schools.  Year  before  last  we  put  on  a  patriotic  pageant. 
That  was  put  on  with  a  certain  background.  This  time  we 
will  give  it  a  patriotic  background,  and  one  that  comes  closer 
home.  History  should  begin  with  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity, and  in  that  way  approach  the  study  of  general  history 
in  the  school.  The  children  are  not  as  familiar  with  this  col- 
lection as  we  would  like  to  have  them  be.  I  have  discussed  in 
a  sort  of  desultory  way  with  Mr.  Strutton,  who  is  connected 
with  the  schools  and  also  with  this  institution,  some  method 
of  bringing  the  schools  into  closer  contact  with  this  splendid 
collection  and  tradition,  which  is  very  precious  to  me.  Miss 
Jenkins  has  volunteered  to  put  on  some  sort  of  pageant.  It 
will  require  no  financial  support  at  all  from  you,  but  it  may  re- 
quire the  services  of  some  of  your  members  who  may  know 
about  certain  phases  of  the  work  to  occasionally  give  their 
support  and  to  help  work  out  the  history  of  the  community, 
and  to  get  together  the  material  for  the  pageant.  I  will  give 
some  of  my  time  this  summer  to  it,  and  Miss  Jenkins  will  when 
she  comes  back  in  the  fall,  and  take  it  up  with  anybody  that 
might  be  interested. 
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For  instance,  in  view  of  the  study  of  manual  training  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  school  work,  we  can  work  them  all 
in  together,  and  work  up  a  pageant  showing  the  burning 
towns  of  Connecticut,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Firelands;  and 
the  Firelands'  progress,  showing  the  pioneers;  and  bringing 
in  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  dances;  there  is  a  school  of 
Indian  dances  that  can  be  used;  and  we  can  bring  in  the 
pioneers  and  show  the  work  they  did,  and  put  on  some  sort  of 
a  pioneer  festal  day.  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  finish  it  up 
in  the  same  Rind  of  a  way,  and  make  a  very  profitable  evening 
or  afternoon.  The  details  can  all  be  worked  out  later,  with 
the  assistance  of  your  society.  This  is  briefly  the  project,  and 
with  the  help  of  some  of  your  members  it  ought  to  be  worked 
out  very  nicely. 

We  may  require  a  little  further  help,  but  I  don't  know  as 
I  would  urge  it  at  all  if  it  is  in  any  way  against  your  policy  or 
tradition,  or  custom ;  and  that  is  the  loan  of  the  use  of  some  of 
the  things  here.  I  don't  know  but  what  it  may  be  against  your 
policy  to  let  them  go  temporarily  outside  of  your  museum. 
And  if  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  your  tradition  or  your  policy, 
I  wouldn't  urge  it  at  all,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it.  I 
think  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  members  here,  we  can  work 
up  something  of  great  educational  value  to  the  children  of  the 
schools,  and  to  others  as  well. 

Before  I  came  to  Norwalk  one  of  your  school  men  said  to 
me  that  I  would  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the 
"Western  Eeserve,  and.  I  asked  about  it,  and  he  told  me  some- 
thing about  it ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  influenced  me 
to  decide  to  come  here  more  than  anything  else.  I  had  a  very 
satisfactory  position  at  the  time,  but,  the  tradition  in  that  case 
urged  me  away  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  to 
come  here.     • 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President :  I  think  it  is  a  splendid 
thing,  Mr.  Patterson,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  personally. 

Col.  C.  L.  Kennan:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
that  we  will  be  glad  to  give  Mr.  Patterson  our  assistance. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Patterson:     If  you  had  some  kind  of  a  resoluton 
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to  show  that  it  has  the  official  approval,  then  that  would  help 
in  various  ways. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  I  will  say  right  in  this 
connection,  Mr.  Patterson  speaking  about  the  inducements 
that  brought  him  to  the  Western  Reserve,  that  it  has  been  said 
by  Horace  Greeley,  I  think,  that  the  Western  Reserve  has  more 
intelligence  than  any  equal  territory  on  earth.  The  west 
500,000  acres  of  the  Western  Reserve  is  a  part  of  it,  known  as 
the  Firelands. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson:  I  move  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  The  Firelands  Historical  Society  give  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  its  full  co-operation  and  assistance  in  the 
production  of  the  pageant  which  is  proposed  to  be  given  at 
some  future  date,  and  that  we  should  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  loaning  such  materials  as  may 
be  required. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Powers,  and,  upon  vote  of 
the  members  present,  carried. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  this 
afternoon  at  2:00  o'clock. 

Motion  carried. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION 

2:00  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Wednesday,   June  18th,   1919. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  The  meeting  will 
please  come  to  order.  As  I  said  this  morning,  this  is  the 
fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society.  The  Society  was 
established  in  1857 ;  sixtj^-two  years  ago.  There  have  been 
a  few  years  when  no  meeting  was  held,  and  this  one  today 
is  the  fifty-fifth  meeting  of  The  Firelands  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Kennan  has  a  statement  that  he  would  like  to  make. 

Col.  C.  L.  Kennan:  Mr.  President;  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: Probably  most  of  you  are  aware  that  within  the  last 
few  days  loving  friends  have  placed  the  body  in  the  cemetery 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  and  residents 
of  Huron  County;  a  lady  known  to  the  public,  most  of  us, 
at  least  by   reputation.     None   standing   higher;   faithful   to 
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her  family ;  a  mother  and  wife ;  fulfilling  her  duties  to  society 
and  her  church;  a  woman,  a  wonderful  mother,  of  wonderful 
ability  while  health  was  hers ;  as  I  have  said,  always  ready  to 
do  for  her  friends  and  her  home  and  for  society.  I  refer 
to  Mrs.  Emma  Wildman  Wickham,  wife  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent Judge  C.  P.  Wickham. 

During  her  life  she  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  roses,  and 
they  grew  at  her  home;  and,  in  her  memory  her  two  daugh- 
ters have  sent  to  us  today  roses  picked  from  bushes  planted 
by  Mrs.  Wickham,  and  it  is  their  desire  that  each  member 
that  is  in  attendance  shall  take  and  accept  one  of  these  roses, 
and  wear  it  in  honor  of  their  mother. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  We  would  like  now  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Jackson.  He  has  an  article  he  would  like  to 
j-'ead,  which  will  interest  us. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Jackson :  This  has  been  prepared,  looking  for- 
ward to  the  issue  of  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer.  It 
might  be  thought  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion to  hear  it  at  this  time.     This  is,  "Ohio  as  it  was  in  1830." 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Jackson  proceeded  with  the  article, 
which  was  certainly  very  interesting  and  instructive,  as  fol- 
lows : 

OHIO  AS  IT  WAS  IN  1830. 

(By  Easton  Gilbert.) 

An  old  copy  of  The  Ohio  Gazetteer  published  at  Columbus 
by  John  Kilbourn,  January  1st,  1831,  affords  some  interesting 
comparisons  of  things,  as  they  were  in  the  Buckeye  State 
eighty-eight  years  ago,  and  as  one  sees  them  today.  It  is  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  work,  wrhich  is  about  the  size  of  a  base  ball 
guide  and  is  bound  in  solid  calfskin,  and  which  had  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  during  preceding  years  to  describe 
"the  several  counties,  towns,  villages,  canals,  roads,  rivers, 
lakes,  springs,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  State  of  Ohio." 

Railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  electric  cars,  auto- 
mobiles and  airships  were  then  unknown,  but  steamboats  were 
in  comparatively  general  use  on  the  Ohio  river  and  on  Lake 
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STEAMBOATING  IN  PIONEER  DAYS. 

Erie.  Of  the  latter  body  of  water  the  following  facts  are  stated 
among  others :  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  schooners,  besides 
eight  steamboats  navigating  this  lake.  The  United  States 
have  erected  light  houses  at  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  Portland,  N. 
Y. ;  Erie,  Pa. ;  Fairport,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  in  Ohio. 
That  at  Portland  is  a  great  curiosity;  it  being  lighted  with 
natural  gas,  rising  from  an  adjacent  gaseous  fountain. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  natural  gas  nearly 
ninety  years  ago ! 

Notice:  "The  United  States  Have,"  which  was  the  com- 
mon usage  until  the  Civil  War  forcibly  demonstrated  that  the 
proper  expression  is  "The  United  States  Has." 

As  to  canals,  it  is  stated  that  the  canal  along  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Miami  river,  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  66  miles  in 
length,  is  now  completed,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
experiment.  In  1825  the  legislature  of  Ohio  determined  to 
construct  a  "Grand  Canal"  entirely  across  the  State  to  con- 
nect Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Ports- 
mouth at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river.  This  will  make,  says 
the  Gazetteer,  a  total  of  400  miles  of  canal  navigation,  which 
we  shall  have  when  completed,  which  will  probably  be  in  the 
year  1831  or,  at  the  farthest,  in  1832. 

The  canals  were  finished  in  course  of  time  and  were  for 
many  years  great  arteries  of  trade,  until  the  railroads  came 
and,  long  since,  practically  put  the  water  ways  out  of  business. 

The  roads  of  the  state,  such  as  they  then  were,  are  said  to 
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have  been  "numerous,"  but  "they  are,  however,  as  yet,  but 
indifferent  and  many  of  them  very  bad." 

And  this  succinct  description  of  the  roads  of  eighty  odd 
years  ago  comes  mighty  near  denning  the  exact  condition  of 
many  of  the  roads  of  Ohio  today,  (though  many  fine  brick  and 
concrete  roads  have  been  built  the  past  ten  years).  In  the 
whole  state  we  are  told,  but  four  turnpikes  have  ever  yet  been 
actually  made,  and  these  are  all  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  leading  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  first  was  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state,  lead- 
ing from  Pierpont,  through  Monroe  and  Salem  townships,  to 
the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  16  miles  long. 

The  second  was  the  Trumbull  and  Ashtabula  Turnpike, 
leading  from  the  town  of  Warren  to  Ashtabula,  48  miles. 

The  third  was  the  Wayne,  Medina  and  Cuyahoga  Turn- 
pike, leading  from  the  town  of  Wooster,  through  the  town  of 
Medina  to  Cleveland,  5.1  miles  long. 

The  fourth  was  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  Turnpike, 
leading  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky  City,  106  miles.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  was  not  then  completed. 

There  were  then  but  73  counties  in  Ohio,  though  the  num- 
ber has  long  since  been  increased  to  88.  Lake,  Ashland,  Erie, 
Lucas,  Mahoning,  Carroll,  Morrow,  and  Ottawa,  in  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  parts  of  the  State,  are  among  the  counties 
since  formed.  But  there  have  been  no  changes  in  county  lines 
since  1850,  the  constitution  of  1851  forbidding  any  further  ad- 
dition to  the  number. 

In  accounting  for  the  names  of  the  various  counties  the 
Gazetteer  says  that  Columbiana  is  a  fancy  name,  taken  from 
the  names  Columbus  and  ^nna.  An  anecdote  is  told,  pending 
its  adoption  in  the  legislature,  that  a  member  jocularly  moved 
that  the  name  Maria  should  also  be  added  thereto,  so  as  to 
have  it  read  Columbianamaria. 

Cleaveland,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  the  undisputed 
metropolis  of  Ohio,  was  not  considered  in  1830  so  important 
a  place  as  many  other  towns  in  the  state,  and  its  description 
occupies  less  than  three-fourths  of  one  of  the  small  pages  of 
the  Gazetteer,  while  Cincinnati  is  given  five  and  a  quarter 
pages  and  Columbus  three  and  one  quarter  pages.     Toledo,  by 
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the  way,  was  not  on  the  map  in  1830  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  present  city  on  the  Maumee.  Sandusky  gets  a  page  and 
a  quarter  of  descriptive  remarks  and  Ashtabula  a  page  and  a 
half ;  little  Painesville  gets  a  full  page. 

On  the  then  ' '  village ' '  the  Gazetteer  says :  Cleveland,  a 
commercial  post  town,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Cuyahoga 
county,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  at 
its  mouth,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Its  site  is  on 
a  gravelly  plain,  considerably  elevated  above  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  over  which  is  a  beautiful  prospect.  Here,  are  two  print- 
ing offices,  from  which  are  issued  two  weekly  papers,  upon  im- 
perial sheets. 

This  being  the  place  of  the  commencement  of  the  Ohio 
Grand  Canal  on  Lake  Erie,  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  State.  It  was  first  settled  early 
in  the  spring  of  1797,  by  Messrs.  Lorenzo  Carter  and  Ezekiel 
Hawley.  [It  was  founded  by  Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland,  July 
4,  1796.  Carter  and  Hawley  came  the  next  year,  the  first 
permanent  settlers. — Ed.]  Distance  140  miles  northeast- 
wardly from  Columbus,  54  northwest  from  Warren,  130  north- 
west from  Pittsburg,  and  170  by  water,  southwest  from 
Buffalo.  The  public  buildings  are  a  new  Episcopal  church, 
three  other  houses  frequently,  though  not  exclusively,  occupied 
as  houses  of  public  worship ;  an  elegant  court  house,  a  jail,  and 
an  academy  of  brick  containing  spacious  rooms  for  three 
schools;  on  the  13th  of  July,  1829,  the  village  contained  168 
dwelling  houses,  13  mercantile  stores,  15  warehouses,  four  drug 
stores,  one  book  and  stationery  store,  nine  groceries,  six 
taverns,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  The  mercantile  capital 
is  assessed  at  $48,500. 

Cincinnati  was  then  about  twenty-five  times  as  large  as 
Cleveland,  having  an  estimated  population  of  27,000.  Of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Gazetteer  says  with  pardonable  pride :  It  is  now 
the  largest  city,  in  point  of  population,  in  the  Western  states, 
and  the  seventh  in  rank  in  the  United  States :  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston  and  New  Orleans, 
only  being  more  populous. 

But  the  " Queen  City"  has  long  since  fallen  behind  in  the 
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race,  while  Cleveland  has  forged  ahead  steadily,  passing  Cin- 
cinnati and  three  of  the  six  others  named  above,  until  it  has 
reached  the  proud  position  of  "Sixth  City"  and  it  expects  to 
be  the  "Fourth  City"  when  the  1920  census  is  taken.  Cin- 
cinnati is  now  the  thirteenth,  while  Charleston,  very  little 
larger  than  in  1830,  when  it  was  the  fifth  city,  has  long  since 
been  forgotten  as  a  contender  for  population  honors. 

Of  buildings  in  Cincinnati,  the  statement  is  made :  The 
court  house  is  a  spacious  building,  56  by  60  feet,  and  measures 
to  the  top  of  the  dome,  120  feet.  Compare  that  with  Cleve- 
land's monumental  $5,000,000  court  house,  with  its  acres  of 
floor  space ! 

Cincinnati  was  a  manufacturing  point  then  as  now.  "Here 
is  one  of  the  largest  steam  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
chinery is' driven  by  a  steam  engine  of  70-horse  power,"  which 
affords  a  basis  for  comparison  with  a  modern  plant  requiring 
thousands  of  horse  power  to  operate  it. 

The  Miami  Canal,  continues  the  Gazetteer,  speaking  of 
Cincinnati,  has  given  an  astonishing  impetus  to  the  value  of 
property.  The  statement  is  made  that  a  building  lot,  which 
sold  in  1821  for  $1,500,  in  1829  brought  $18,000!  The  same 
lot  a  few  years  previous  to  1821  was  bought  for  only  $400 ;  and 
the  individual  who  thus  sold  it,  had  a  few  years  before  bought 
it  for  only  a  horse  bridle. 

In  the  description  of  Columbus  we  read  that  in  the  center 
of  the  town  is  a  public  square  of  ten  acres,  originally  designed 
for  public  buildings  and  a  public  promenade.  Upon  the  south- 
east" corner  stands  the  state  house,  fronting  the  west,  a  brick 
edifice  of  two  lofty  stories,  surmounted  with  a  steeple  con- 
taining a  good  toned  bell.  The  top  of  the  spire  is  elevated  106 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  75  by  50  feet  in  its  dimensions. 
Adjoining  the  cupola,  on  two  sides  are  handsome  railed  walks, 
from  which  the  spectator  may  view  the  whole  town  as  upon  a 
map.  And  from  this  station  is  likewise  a  most  pleasing  view 
of  rural  scenery  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Owing  to  a  peculiar  construction  of  the  word  "public" 
as  applied  to  this  square,  naively  continues  the  narrator,  those 
having  its  control  have  restricted  its  meaning  to  state  build- 
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ings  alone;  on  account  of  this  singular  construction,  nine- 
tenths  of  this  square  remains  unoccupied,  otherwise  than  as  a 
pasture  for  cattle  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  which  makes  an 
awkward  appearance  to  strangers. 

Columbus  in  1830  had  a  population  of  2437,  more  than 
twice  that  of  Cleveland,  but  rural  scenery  and  grazing  cows 
dominated  the  landscape. 

Of  professional  men  at  the  state  capital,  we  are  told, 
"here  are  ten  lawyers,  five  clergymen;  and  five  regular 
physicians,  beside   about  as  many  steam  doctors,  so  called." 

Ashtabula  is  described  as  situated  about  two  miles  south 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  great  east  and  west 
daily  stage  road  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  crosses  it. 

Here  are  a  post  office,  tavern,  two  churches,  one  foi 
Episcopalians  and  one  for  Baptists,  and  five  stores.  A  weekly 
newspaper  is  also  printed  here. 

An  interesting  item  relative  to  the  lake  commerce  of  the 
past  is  quoted  from  the  Gazetteer: 

The  following  article  from  the  New  York  Evening  Jour- 
nal of  September,  1830,  shows  the  great  extent  of  inland 
navigation,  connected  with  this  port,  without  any  tranship- 
ment. Sloop  Enterprize,  Capt.  Allen,  25  days  from  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  with  whitewood  boards  for  clock  making,  to  George 
Mitchell,  Bristol,  Connecticut,  arrived  at  New  Haven  on  the 
22d  inst.  She  lands  her  boards  at  Farmington.  This  boat 
left  Ashtabula  with  a  sloop's  mast,  sails  and  rigging,  passed 
down  lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  took  out  mast,  and  came  through 
the  Western  canal  to  Albany,  then  fitted  mast  and  sails. and 
came  down  the  Hudson  and  through  the  sound  to  New  Haven, 
then  down  mast  and  passed  up  the  Farmington  canal.  The 
town  of  Farmington  is  in  the  interior  of  Connecticut,  about  30 
miles  north  from  the  seaport  of  New  Haven.  The  distances 
were  as  follows:  From  Ashtabula  to  Buffalo  115  miles, 
Albany  363,  New  York  City  145,  New  Haven  87,  Farmington 
30— total  740  miles. 

And  with  this  description  of  the  long  and  no  doubt  event- 
ful voyage  of  the  diminutive  sloop,  we  close  the  pages  of  the 
entertaining  little  old  time  Gazetteer. 
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Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  The  next  on  the  program 
will  be  music. 

Duet:  ''When  the  Roses  Bloom,"  by  Mrs.  Esther  Gibbs 
Powers  and  Miss  Matie  Smith,  accompained  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
Broadhurst. 

Encore:     "One  Fleeting  Hour,"  by  the  same  Ladies 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  We  would  now  like  to 
hear  from  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  friends:  I  have 
no  address  to  make  today,  but  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
and  to  say  just  a  word  at  this  meeting.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel,  as  time  goes  on,  as  if  I  were  very  much  a  part  not  only 
of  the  present  life  of  Norwalk  but  of  its  past  as  well.  Hav- 
ing rounded  out  almost  seven  years  of  work  here  in  this 
town,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  almost  patriarchal,  when  I 
walk  on  the  streets.  Sometimes  T  find  myself  falling  into  the 
habit  of  saying,  when  talking  with  anybody  about  the  town, 
''Years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to  Norwalk, — ."  Very  often 
I  fall  into  the  phraseology  of  the  older  men  and  women  of  a 
town  like  this,  especially  when  T  am  speaking  to  out-of-town 
visitors  who  may  happen  to  be  here. 

I  sometimes  feel  retrospective,  in  a  retrospective  mood, 
and  begin  to  say  with  a  kind  of  pride,  "I  have  seen  a  great 
many  changes  in  this  town  since  I  came  here.  I  can  recall 
the  day  when  Norwalk  had  the  old  Court  House ;  and  I  can 
recall  back  the  days  3rears  ago  when  we  had  the  drinking 
fountain  upon  the  corner,  which  they  haven't  got  now,  by  the 
way,  and  which  they  need  very  badly,  up  there.  [The  drink- 
ing fountains  have  since  been  put  in. — Ed.]  •  I  can  recall  the 
days  when  they  had  no  great  white  way  in  Norwalk.  I  can 
even  look  back  to  the  day  in  this  town  when  they  sold  beef 
steak  at  just  one-half  the  price  which  it  brings  today."  And 
it  is  rather  with  pride  that  I  look  back  to  these  days  of  your 
town  and  mine.  I  cannot  recall  the  earlier  history  of  your 
town  as  many  of  you  here  can  do. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  called 
upon  a  certain  good  woman,  who,  by  the  way,  has  since  passed 
away.  Just  a  few  weeks  before  her  death  her  mind  failed  her 
very  much,  and  while  concerning  the  distant  past  it  was  very 
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clear  to  her  mind,  the  events  of  this  day  were  more  or  less 
hazy  with  her.  As  I  stood  talking  with  her  that  day,  just 
a  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  said:  "My  husband  used 
to  sing  in  your  choir  forty-three  years  ago."  And  she  said, 
"In  fact,  he  had  a  very  great  interest  in  the  choir,  in  the 
music  of  your  church."  And  then  she  looked  at  me  in  a  sort 
of  quizzical  way,  and  she  said:  "You  were  pastor  here,  were 
you  not,  forty-three  years  ago?"  I  assured  her  I  was  not 
pastor  of  this  church  forty-three  years  ago.  And  yet,  some 
of  you  who  are  in  this  room  today  were  living  here  forty  years 
ago;  and  it  is  from  you,  and  from  others  like  you,  that  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  history  of  this  town,  which  I 
pride  and  call  mine. 

This  historical  society  bespeaks  a  very  deep  interest  on 
your  part,  and  on  the  part  of  others,  of  the  history  not  only  of 
this  town  but  of  that  earlier  day  before  the  roads  were  cut 
through,  and  before  the  forests  had  been  cleared  away,  and 
when  the  half-tamed  Indians  wandered  at  will  over  these 
regions. 

I  simply  want  to  take  this  moment  to  congratulate  you 
upon  this  society,  and  upon  its  aim.  Anything  that  feeds  and 
fosters  historical  interest  is  always  worth  while.  Anything 
that  will  throw  light  upon  historical  incidents  of  a  town  or 
neighborhood  is  infinitely  worth  your  while,  and  mine.  And, 
I  can  only  wish  for  you  today  that  the  coming  years  may 
bring  to  this  society  such  of  prosperous  times  as  it  has  had 
in  the  years  gone  by;  that  other  men  and  women,  as  noble 
and  spendid  as  these  who  are  still  alive,  and  as  those  who 
have  gone  on,  may  come  on  and  take  up  the  weapons  dropped 
from  your  dying  hands;  that  the  interest  of  this  society  may 
not  wane,  but  may  increase,  as  the  years  come  and  go. 

I  thank  you. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  We  will  now  listen  to 
an  article  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Mr.  James  G.  Gibbs:  I  will  read  a  brief  article  that  was 
prepared  for  and  will  appear  in  the  next  Volume  of  the 
Pioneer.  Some  of  yon  are  familiar  with  the  early  days  of 
Macksville,  now  called  Peru,  and  there  are  included  here  some 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  old  Milan  Canal: 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN  MACKSVILLE  AND  THE  FIRELANDS. 

[In  1912  the  late  Martin  M.  Hester,  of  Bronson,  then  in  his 
90th  year,  wrote  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  old  and 
flourishing  days  of  Macksville,  in  Peru  (the  township  was 
originally  called  "Vredenburgh,"  and  the  village  "Macks- 
ville"). Mr.  Hester  died  June  21,  1916,  at  the  great  age  of 
almost  94  years,  and  his  obituary  was  published  in  The  Fire- 
lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  XX,  N.  S.  This  is  the  article,  with  much 
historical  and  explanatory  matter  added  by  J.  G.  Gibbs  from 
his  own  researches.] 

When  Daniel  Mack  came  from  the  perpetual-flowing 
mountain  streams  of  Massachusetts  in  1816  and  saw  the  rapid- 
flowing  stream  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Huron  river  he 
thought:  Here  is  a  place  where  the  skill  of  man  may  be 
united  with  the  power  of  water  and  be  a  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  And  others,  had  similar  thoughts,  for  on  that 
stream,  within  less  than  five  miles,  there  were  erected  six  saw- 
mills and  two  large  (for  so  small  a  stream)  grist  mills:  The 
Moffatt  mill  on  what  is  now  the  Woodruff  farm ;  the  Baker  mill 
on  the  Bischoff  farm ;  the  Eben  Guthrie  mill  on  the  Truxell 
farm;  the  Pond  &  Keith  saw-mill  (and  four-story  grist  mill 
with  20-foot  overshot  water  wheel),  where  the  W.  A.  Backus 
mill  now  is,  the  only  survivor  of  the  eight  mills,  and  to  get 
power  from  water  for  that,  it  must  be  converted  into  steam; 
and  the  Mack  mill,  where  later  Ezra  Smith  erected  a  saw- 
mill and  a  five-story  grist  mill  (which  is  still  standing  but 
unused)  ;  and  farther  down  the  stream,  near  the  bridge,  the 
Alden  Adams  mill. 

And  on  Bronson  creek  there  were  five  saw-mills:  The 
Hicks  mill  on  what  is  now  the  Milton  Shedd  farm ;  the  DeWitt 
mill  on  what  is  now  the  Kluding  farm;  the  Prince  Haskell 
mill  on  what  is  now  the  Ralph  Hoyt  farm;  the  Judge  Sears 
mill  on  the  William  Gies  farm,  and  the  Kellogg  mill  on  what 
is  still  the  Kellogg  farm. 

And  these  streams,  while  the  land  was  covered  with  large 
timber  and  the  ground  with  leaves,  and  the  swamps  not 
drained,  kept  up  a  good  flow  of  water  for  mill  purposes;  but 
when  the  land  was  cleared  and  the  swamps  drained  and  the 
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land  tiled,  after  rains  these  streams  became  higher  than  be- 
fore, but  the  water  soon  ran  away.  These  mills  were  sur- 
rounded with  a  great  variety  of  the  choicest  of  timber  for  lum- 
ber, and  were  a  great  convenience  in  furnishing  lumber  for 
building  purposes ;  and  the  surplus  was  hauled  with  ox  teams 
to  Sandusky,  Milan,  Monroeville,  or  Norwalk  for  market.  The 
farmers  hauled  the  logs  to  the  mill  and  gave  one-half  for  saw- 
ing the  other  half.  But  now  they  are  all  gone — scarce  a  trace 
of  them  left.  The  failure  of  the  supply  of  water  to  these  mills 
not  only  affected  them  but  it  caused  the  failure  of  the  Milan 
canal  which  affected  more  interests  than  those  of  the  mills. 
While  the  water  supply  lasted,  Milan  canal  stock  paid  an 
annual  dividend  of  8  per  cent.  Many  warehouses  were  built, 
and  grain  was  brought  by  wagons  from  eighteen  counties, 
Milan  being  one  of  the  greatest  wheat  markets  on  earth.  As 
many  as  365  loads  arrived  in  one  day,  many  being  drawn  by 
four  and  six  horse  teams  and  as  many  as  18,000  bushels  being 
delivered  in  one  day.  And  the  grain  was  handled  with  the 
greatest  ease,  all  downward;  down  from  the  wagon  to  the 
weighing  hopper,  down  into  the  top  of  the  warehouse,  then 
down  to  the  weighing  hopper  for  delivery,  then  down  to  the 
vessel.  And  while  the  supply  of  water  lasted  Milan  was  also 
an  important  place  for  shipbuilding,  six  U.  S.  revenue  cutters 
and  other  vessels  being  built  there.  But  when  the  water 
failed  the  business  all  failed. 

Daniel  Mack  built  a  good  frame  house  beside  the  river, 
where  he  could  hear  the  ripple  of  the  stream,  and  it  is  still 
occupied  as  a  dwelling.  He  thought  it  a  good  place  for  a 
town,  and  had  one  laid  out.  He  believed  in  churches,  so  he 
donated  four  choice  lots  next  to  the  public  square  for  churches. 
He  believed  in  education,  so  he  donated  a  large,  choice  lot  for 
an  academy  and  built  a  good  substantial  two-story  building 
with  a  gopd  large  fire-place  in  each  story  and  fitted  up  two 
good  school-rooms.  The  intention  was  good,  but  tradition  or 
history  does  not  give  much  record  of  its  success  as  an  academy. 
Suitable  teachers  were  not  at  hand,  and  the  boys  and  young 
men  were  needed  to  clear  off  the  heavy  timber,  fence  the  land 
and  raise  crops  among  the  stumps,  and  the  girls  were  needed 
to  work  up  the  wool  and  flax  for  clothing  and  bedding  for 
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the  family,  and  a  suitable  boarding  place  for  many  students 
was  not  at  hand ;  and  ox  carts  or  wagons  over  corduroy  roads 
were  not  convenient  for  speedy  travel. 

[In  1822,  five  years  before  Mr.  Hester  moved  to  the  Fire- 
lands,  there  was  great  activity  in  Macksville,  politically 
and  educationally.  The  first  newspaper  in  the  Firelands  had 
just  been  established  at  Sandusky,  April  24,  1822,  The  Clarion ; 
in  its  issue  for  July  17,  1822,  may  be  read  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : 

Notice 

Is  hereby  given,  that  application  will  be  made  to  the  next 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  county  of  Huron,  to  vacate  lots 
No.  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7,  in  the  Town  Plat  of  Macksville,  in  said 
county;  and  to  alter  the  name  of  said  Town  Plat  to  that  of 
Lima. 

i  Moses   C.   Sanders, 

John  Nelson, 
John  Atwater, 
John  G.  Taylor, 
Macksville,  11th  July,  1822.  Sole  Proprietors. 

This  indicates  a  desire  to  change  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  Peru  to  Lima,  the  same  as  the  capital  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can country  of  Peru.  The  names  signed  as  proprietors  were 
all  of  prominent  men:  Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders  was  the  first 
doctor  to  settle  in  the  new  town  and  was  long  a  leading 
practitioner;  John  G.  Taylor  or  Gilman  Taylor  as  he  was 
usually  called,  moved  to  Norwalk  a  few  years  later  where  he 
conducted  a  shoe  shop  and  was  elected  in  1832  the  third  mayor 
of  Norwalk.  Evidently  Daniel  Mack  had  removed  from  the 
town  named  for  him ;  but  the  Academy  for  which  he  had 
donated  a  lot  and  built  a  two-story  building,  was  apparently 
flourishing,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  witness  the  following  ad- 
vertisement which  was  published  in  The  Sandusky  Clarion 
for  November  13,  1822: 

Lima  Academy. 

The  Trustees  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public, 
that  the  school  in  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  first 
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Monday  in  December  next.  They  have  employed  MR.  AMOS 
B.  HARRIS,  a  competent  and  successful  Instructor,  and  are 
persuaded  general  satisfaction  will  be  given. 

Board  can  be  had  as  reasonable  as  at  any  place  in  the 
county. 

Terms  of  Tuition  are, 

For  Orthography,  Reading  and  Writing $2.00 

Same,  with  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar   2 .  50 

Geography,  Rhetoric  and  Composition   3 .  00 

Higher  Branches   of    Mathematics,    Latin    and    Greek 

Languages 4 .  00 

For  Admission  apply  to  the  Preceptor, 
Per  order  of  the  Trustees. 

Attest,  Harry  O.  Sheldon,  Clerk. 
Peru,  Huron  Co.,  Nov.  9,  1822. 

In  her  Personal  Recollections,  published  in  Vol.  IX,  N.  S., 
of  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  Mrs.  John  Kennan  (mother  of 
George  Kennan,  the  author  and  traveler),  relates  that  she  at- 
tended this  very  Academy  in  the  winter  of  1823-24,  and  she 
adds  that  it  was  a  good  school,  and  was  patronized  by 
students  from  all  over  that  part  of  the  country. 

Harry  O.  Sheldon,  the  clerk  of  Lima  Academy,  was  after- 
ward one  of  the  most  famous  Methodist  ministers  in  Northern 
Ohio.  He  settled  in  Peru  township  in  1819,  clearing  and 
cultivating  a  farm.  In  December,  1823,  he  was  converted  to 
Methodism  and  soon  after  began  to  preach.  He  was  a  very 
eccentric  man,  but  very  active  and  useful.  His  interesting 
Personal  Reminiscences  are  found  in  The  Pioneer,  Vol.  XII, 
O.  S. 

The  next  year,  on  May  14,  1823,  an  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Sandusky  Clarion,  at  the  completion  of  the  first 
year  of  the  publication  of  the  paper,  in  which  the  editor, 
David  Campbell,  says:  "We  have  heard  that  the  various 
improvements  in  this  and  the  adjacent  counties,  in  dwellings, 
mills,  machinery,  etc.,  are  either  commenced,  completed,  or 
i  bout  to  be  undertaken.  An  academy  has  been  erected  in 
Lima  (  in  Peru  township,  Huron  Co.)  and  an  excellent  school 
has  for  some  time  been  kept  in  it.     This  paper  contains  a 
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notice  of  another  academy  about  to  be  erected  at  Norwalk, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  paper  mill  is  soon  to  be  commenced  at  the 
same  place." 

The  name  Lima  for  the  town  and  for  the  Academy  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  soon  after  this,  and  Macksville  retained. 

The  editorial  allusion  to  an  Academy  at  Norwalk  referred 
to  an  advertisement  in  the  same  issue  from  a  Norwalk  com- 
mittee, composed  of  F.  Forsyth,  H.  G.  Morse,  H.  Gallup, 
Moses  Kimball  and  David  Gibbs,  asking  for  proposals  for 
erecting  and  completing  an  academy  building  at  Norwalk; 
but  that  is  another  story.] 

And  now  to  resume  Mr.  Hester's  interesting  narrative: 

When  I  first  knew  the  building,  in  1827,  it  was  called  the 
"old  academy"  and  was  used  for  district  schools.  Some 
teachers  that  I  knew  in  those  days  were  a  Mr.  Cauley,  Peletiah 
Brown  and  Miner  Lawrence.  The  latter  had  a  school  in  one 
room  of  sixty  scholars.  Other  teachers  were  Jonas  Leonard, 
Allan  Lindslejr  and  Rufus  Sheldon,  the  father  of  Dr.  A. 
Sheldon,  of  Norwalk.  It  was  also  used  by  the  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Universalists  and  Baptists,  for  their  church 
services.  The  Presbyterians  under  the  leadership  of  Harry 
0.  Sheldon,  had  built  a  log  church  in  1820,  one-half  mile  north, 
in  the  Brightman  cemetery  grounds,  with  puncheon  floor,  slab 
seats  and  a  large  fire-place,  and  used  it  till  1833  or  1834.  This 
was  the  first  building  erected  exclusively  for  church  purposes 
on  the  Firelands. 

This  academy  building  was  used  for  church  services  till 
churches  were  built,  as  follows:  By  the  Presbyterians  in 
1835,  Universalists  in  1840,  Baptists  in  1845  and  Methodists  in 
1847,  when  they  bought  and  fitted  up  the  Henry  Terry  store 
building,  and  in  1867  built  the  brick  church  which  was  burned 
and  rebuilt  in  1894. 

[Capt.  Luther  Harris  came  to  Florence  township  from 
Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1816,  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr. 
Alfred  H.  Betts.  Dr.  Betts  became  so  interested  in  missionary 
labors  as  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  medicine  entirely,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1820,  and  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  for 
over  40  years.     Dr.  Betts  organized  the  first  church  association, 
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Presbyterian  and  Congregational,  in  Florence,  in  1818.  Capt. 
Luther  Harris  was  a  Baptist,  and  at  an  early  day  a  Baptist 
society  was  organized  at  Florence  Corners,  and  a  framed 
building  put  up  for  public  worship.  It  was  not  very  sub- 
stantially built,  never  quite  completed,  and  was  afterwards 
converted  into  a  school  house.  In  an  article  written  for  the 
Firelands  Pioneer,  0.  S.,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  September,  1861  Mrs. 
Dr.  G.  G.  Baker,  then  of  Norwalk,  but  formerly  of  Florence, 
says :  l '  This  was  the  first  church  erected  in  what  is  now  com- 
prised in  Huron  and  Erie  counties."  Mrs.  Baker  does  not 
give  the  date  when  the  church  was  built,  but  implies  that  it 
was  1819  or  1820.  We  do  not  know  which  was  built  first, 
Peru  or  Florence.] 

Macksville  was  on  the  main  route  of  travel  from  the  east- 
ern cities  to  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  A  daily  line  of 
steamboats  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  called  at  Huron  on  both 
their  upward  and  downward  trips  with  passengers.  From 
Huron  there  was  a  daily  line  of  four-horse  stages  with  leather 
springs,  running  to  Columbus.  At  Macksville  the  first  relay 
of  horses  was  made.  Neill,  of  Columbus,  carried  the  mail  in 
connection  with  the  passenger  traffic,  but  when  the  mail  con- 
tract was  relet,  someone  else  took  it.  Neill  was  determined 
to  run  them  out,  so  he  put  on  a  line  of  stages  in  opposition, 
and  told  his  drivers  to  underbid  the  others  so  that  they 
carried  passengers  from  Macksville  to  Columbus  for  25  cents. 
But  that  kind  of  business  could  not  last  long. 

Some  of  the  early  merchants  of  Macksville  were  Ezra 
Smith,  D.  A.  Baker,  G.  R.  Gaston,  Conger  &  Boalt,  Henry 
Terry,  J.  T.  Moss,S.  W.  Boalt,  C.  S.  Rowe  and  others  later. 
Among  its  early  doctors  were  Moses  C.  Sanders  and  Dr. 
Jennings,  who  was  not  only  a  doctor  but  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  a  dentist.  Dentistry  has  changed  some  since  those 
days.  I  well  remember  of  seeing  Dr.  Jennings  with  a  bone  in 
the  blacksmith's  vise  in  0.  W.  Slocum's  shop,  and  a  file,  mak- 
ing artificial  teeth,  to  be  kept  in  place  with  a  hickory  dowel 
pin,  one  end  in  the  tooth  and  the  other  end  in  the  root  of  the 
tooth.  But  the  patience  and  endurance  of  some  of  his 
patients  were  exhausted  before  the  work  was  done.  Then 
there  were  Dr.  B.  F.  Morse,  Dr.  E.  P.  Shelmon,  Dr.  Tucker, 
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Dr.  Edson,  Dr.  Brooks,  Dr.  D.  M.  Keith,  Dr.  John  C.  Sanders, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Eaton,  and  others;  but  now  it  is  left  without  one 
doctor. 

In  early  days  it  abounded  with  shops.  Its  principal  in- 
dustries were  making  whiskey  and  pot  and  pearl  ash.  But 
now  even  its  name  has  passed  away;  for  there  was  another 
postoffice  in  the  state  of  the  same  name  and  one  had  to 
be  changed,  so  they  call  this  one  Peru. 


Mrs.  Mary  Wickham  Kellogg,  of  Toledo,  spoke  of  Harry 
0.  Sheldon,  just  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  paper.  Mrs. 
Kellogg  said  that  when  a  child  she  knew  of  him  as  "0  'Harry 
0.  Sheldon,"  and  related  an  incident  where  this  confusion  of 
a  name  was  a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  her  mother  when 
she  was  entertaining  a  guest. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  We  will  now  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  E.  P.  Snyder,  who  will  tell  us  of  the 
early  days  of  Norwich  township. 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF 

NORWICH  TOWNSHIP. 

By  E.  P.  Snyder. 

[At  the  Pioneer  Meeting  held  June  18,  1919, 1  was  asked  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  The  stenographer  present  to  take  the 
proceedings  and  addresses,  on  account  of  sudden  illness  shortly 
before  my  time  to  speak  failed  to  make  any  thing  out  of  my 
remarks,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  rewrite  them. 

A  blacksmith  once  lost  his  shop  and  contents  by  fire.  His 
account  book  was  burned  with  the  rest,  and  he  undertook  to 
make  a  new  account  from  memory.  Someone  asked  him  if  he 
thought  he  could  get  it  right.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  can  or  not  but  I  know  I  can  get  it  against  better 
men."  And  so,  while  I  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  verbatim 
copy,  if  I  omit,  anything  I  hope  it  will  be  some  of  the  foolish- 
ness anyhow. — E.  P.  S.I 

It  is  said  that  "The  memory  glorifies  the  past."  but  when 
I  remember  the  hard  and  ill  requited  toil  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Pirelands,  and  the'  adverse  conditions  and  the  privations 
and  hardships  they  faced,  I  can't  help  believing  that  the  past 
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lias  not  been  unduly  glorified  by  those  whose  memories  run 
back  to  those  strenuous  days. 

My  father,  Henry  Snyder,  settled  in  Norwich  township  in 
1842,  buying  50  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land,  at  the  center 
of  the  township,  on  which  not  a  stick  had  been  cut.  He  had 
a  horror  of  debt  and  his  first  move  was  to  pay  for  the  land  and 
take  a  warranty  deed.  This  took  within  a  few  dollars  of  all 
the  money  he  had — $300. 

His  next  move  was  to  build  a  log  cabin  that  I  don't  sup- 
pose cost  him,  besides  his  own  work,  $5.00.  Nails  were  then 
very  high,  and  all  he  used  were  a  few  for  two  doors,  and  two 
window  frames  and  the  floor.  The  roof  was  made  of  " shakes" 
— shingles  rived  from  oak,  three  feet  long  and  eight  to  twelve 
inches  wide,  weighted  doAvn  with  poles  to  hold  them  on — nails 
could  not  be  afforded.  Such  a  roof  could  not,  of  course,  be 
very  tight  and  my  brother  and  myself  would  often  waken  in 
the  morning  and  find  the  bed  clothes  heavy  with  several  inches 
of  snow  that  had  drifted  through  between  the  laps  of  the 
shingles.  We  slept  warm  but  got  a  thrill  when  we  struck  the 
snow  on  the  floor  with  bare  feet. 

It  was  in  February,  1842,  when  we  moved  in,  and  I  have 
often  heard  our  neighbor,  Alexander  Briggs*,  tell  about  my 
father  buying  of  him  a  bushel  of  ears  of  corn  to  feed  his  cow, 
remarking  at  the  time  ' '  That  is  my  last  cent. ' '  For  the  rest  of 
the  winter  the  cow  lived  on  the  buds  and  twigs  of  the  trees 
that  my  father  cut  down  as  he  cleared  the  land  for  a  crop. 

There  was  then  little  money  in  the  country,  business  was 
largely  carried  on  by  barter.  To  get  a  small  sum  of  money  for 
family  expenses  my  father  took  his  axe  and  walked  2%  miles 
every  day  and  helped"  chop  out  the  line  for  the  railroad,  (now 
known  as  the  B.  &  O.)  between  Havana  and  Centerton,  at  75 
cts.  per  day. 

Farm  products  were  then  ridiculously  low  and  invariably 
half  the  pay  had  to  be  taken  in  trade,  and  the  market  was 
often  overstocked  and  stuff  was  refused  at  any  price.  I  have 
known  eggs  to  be  sold  at  4  cents  per  dozen  and  butter  at  6 
cts.  per  pound,  and  I  have  known  my  father  to  haul  dressed 
hogs  to  Norwalk,  17  miles  away,   and  sell  them   at  2%  cts. 

*See  Firelands  Pioneer,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  1583. 
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per  pound,  half  of  which  had  to  be  taken  in  store  pay,  and  he 
was  glad  to  get  a  little  cash  with  which  to  pay  taxes.  I  re- 
member that,  at  one  time,  he  sold  a  fat,  dry  cow  for  $12  and 
a  two  year  old  heifer  for  $8.  I  think  they  would  now  readily 
bring  $120. 

A  Start  in  Life. 

Then  boys  were  expected  to  work  at  home  till  of  age,  or 
if  they  worked  elsewhere  the  father  took  their  wages. 

When  John  Ringle  (who  died  a  few  years  ago  in  Bronson 
township)  became  twenty-one  his  father,  who  was  then  clear- 
ing up  his  farm  near  Attica,  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  said  to  him : 
"Now,  John,  you're  twenty-one  and  your  own  boss;  you've 
been  a  good  worker  and  a  great  help  to  me  and  I  want  to  give 
you  a  start  for  yourself.  I  will  board  you  this  winter  and  you 
can  slash  down  that  ten  acres  of  timber  I'm  going  to  clear  off, 
and  next  August  when  it  gets  dry  you  can  burn  it  and  I'll 
give  you  the  ashes  and  let  you  take  the  team  to  haul  them  to 
the  ashery."  And  John  accepted  the  proposition.  He  slashed 
down  that  ten  acres  of  heavy  timber  into  great  windrows  and 
jam-piles,  burned  it  when  the  dry  spell  came  in  August,  and 
hauled  the  ashes  to  the  ashery  at  Attica,  three  miles  away.  He 
sold  them  for  ten  cents  a  bushel.  They  came  to  $35.00,  the  first 
money  he  could  ever  call  his  own. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  such  a  proposition  for  a 
"start"  in  life  would  be  received  by  the  average  young  man  of 
today. 

There  moved  into  Norwich  township  about  1838  one 
August  Cook,  who  located  one  mile  south  of  the  center  of  the 
township.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education,  had  taught 
school  and  for  many  years  served  the  people  of  the  community 
as  Justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  not  much  of  a  farmer  but  a 
mighty  hunter.  He  owned  a  valuable  coon  dog  he  called 
"Blucher,"  and  as  a  small  boy  T  used  to  gaze  in  admiration  at 
the  little  log  cabin  covered  with  coon  skins,  mute  witnesses  to 
the  prowess  of  "Blucher,"  and  I  used  to  think  "that's  the 
life;"  and  that  a  man  equipped  with  an  office  and  a  good  coon 
dog  didn't  have  to  plant  corn,  hoe  corn  or  dig  potatoes. 

I  lately  came  into  possession  of  Esquire  Cook's  docket, 
and  to  show  the  trifling  amounts  for  which  suits  were  brought 
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in  1850,  when  there  was  little  money  in  the  country  and  farm 
products  were  ridiculously  low,  I  will  here  copy  one  entry  in 
the  docket. 

Notice  the  trifling  fees  of  Justice  and  Constable. 

Entry  in  Esquire  A.  Cook's  Docket,  Oct.  28,  1850. 

State  of  0.  Huron  Co.  S.S. 
B.  F.  Morse 

vs. 
F.  VanLieu 

Norwich   Township,   October  28,   1850. 
Suit  brought  on  Note  which  reads: 
Norwich  Township,  February  6,  1850. 
One  day  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  B.  F.  Morse  or 
bearer  the  sum  of  two  dollars  &  38  cents.     Value  received. 

Signed,  F.  VanLieu. 

(Fee  12%)  October  28.  A  summons  issued  for  appearance 
on  November  4,  1850  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.  and  de- 
livered to  E.  Cook,  Const. 

November  1,  1850.     Summons  returned:  Served 
November  1,  1850  by  leaving  a  copy  at  defendants 
place  of  abode  he  being  absent.     Fees — Service 
12%  cts :  travel  15  cts.     E.  Cook,  Const. 
November  4,  1850,  1  o'clock  P.  M.     Trial  called. 
Defendant  appeared,   and  made   defense   on  de- 
fective copy  of  summons.     Therefore  it     is    con- 
sidered by  me  that  the  plaintiff  becomes  and  is 
(Fee  12%  c.)  nonsuited. 
State  of  Ohio  Huron  Co.  S.  S. 
B.  F.  Morse 

vs. 
F.  VanLieu 

November  4,  1850.     Personally  appeared 
before  me  the  said  defendant  and    con- 
fess   judgement    therefore    the    interest 
was  calculated  and  it  is  considered  by  me  that  the 
(Fee  12%  c.)  plaintiff  have  judgement  against  said  defendant 
for  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents, 
10c.         and  the  costs  of  the  suit. 
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Above 

Costs  paid 

by  Defendant. 

Nov.   12,   1850.     Execution  stayed   by 
order  of  Plaintiff. 

A.  Cook,  J.  P. 

Postage  on  letters  was  then  25  cts.  and  always  collected 
by  the  P.  M.  before  he  delivered  them.  Money  was  so  scarce 
that  letters  would  often  lie  in  the  office  for  weeks  before  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  could  raise  the  money  to 
pay  the  postage,  and  I  remember  that  an  Uncle  of  mine  wrote 
to  his  old  mother  back  in  the  state  of  New  York,  that  she  must 
write  fewer  letters  for  the  last  one  had  to  lie  in  the  office  four 
weeks  before  he  could  get  the  money  together  to  pay  the  post 
age. 

There  were  no  envelopes  then;  letters  were  folded  and 
sealed  with  wafers.  Because  they  were  so  rare  and  costly 
they  were  well  filled  with  news  and  often  passed  about  the 
neighborhood  to  be  read  in  the  place  of  newspapers.  Few 
families  felt  able  to  take  papers  and  the  few  books  were 
loaned  and  read  and  reread. 

The  Schools  of  Seventy  Years  Ago, 

I  have  the  most  distinct  and  vivid  recollection  of  the 
school  days  of  my  youth.  I  remember  the  goosequill  pens 
and  the  homemade  ink,  the  few  cheap  books,  the  rough 
benches  and  desks  and  the  entire  lack  of  apparatus. 

I  remember  the  whole  air  of  enforced  frugality  and 
economy  that  pervaded  the  administration  of  the  common 
schools.  I  know  something  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  providing  the  needed  school  books. 
I  remember  a  big  boy  who  had  mastered  the  mental  arithmetic 
and  wanted  to  cipher.  A  practical  arithmetic  cost  thirty- 
seven  cents.  His  father  told  him  he  couldn't  possibly  raise  the 
money.  The  teacher  had  a  few  books  he  was  selling  the 
scholars  at  cost  and  he  told  the  boy  if  he  would  gather  for 
him  one  hundred  and  forty-four  buckeyes  to  make  a  numeral 
frame  he  would  let  him  have  the  book.  That  boy  had  the 
buckeyes  there  bright  and  early  next  morning  and  he  made 
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good  use  of  the  book  and  rapid  progress  for  the  whole  term. 

There  lives  in  the  city  of  Norwalk  today  a  man  over 
eighty  years  old  who,  on  his  first  day  at  school,  was  asked  by 
the  teacher  if  he  had  a  book.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  and  he 
dug  down  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  the  folded  first  leaf  of 
a  spelling  book  that  contained  the  alphabet.  His  older  sister 
had  mastered  that  rudiment  and  that  morning  his  father  had 
cut  this  leaf  out  and  gave  it  to  the  boy  for  his  book  to  save 
buying  a  spelling  book. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  children  to  bring  all  sorts  of 
books  from  which  to  learn  to  read.  I  remember  seeing  a 
testament,  an  old  English  reader,  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Pol- 
lock's Course  of  Time  brought  from  which  to  learn  the 
alphabet. 

Teachers'  wages  were  then  ridiculously  low.  I  knew  one 
girl  who  began  teaching  at  fourteen  years  old.  Then  they 
taught  eight  hours  a  day  and  twenty-two  days  for  a  month 
and  alternate  Saturdays  had  to  be  taught  to  get  in  the  time 
per  month. 

This  girl's  school  was  three  and  a  half  miles  from  her 
home  and  this  distance  she  walked  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  every  week.  She  had  forty  scholars,  some  of  them  young 
men  with  a  bad  reputation  for  docility  but  she  was  a  natural 
disciplinarian  with  tact  and  good  judgment  and  got  along 
fine.  For  this  strenuous  job  she  received  the  munificent  sum 
of  one  dollar  a  week  and  "Board  around,"  i.  e.,  board  around 
with  the  patrons  of  the  school,  a  week,  or  about  that,  in  a 
place. 

She  gave  such  good  satisfaction  that  the  directors  insisted 
that  she  should  take  the  school  for  the  next  winter's  term. 
She  said  if  she  taught  it  again  they  would  have  to  double  her 
wages.  They  demurred  but  finally  came  to  her  terms,  all  the 
time  feeling  they  were  being  robbed. 

There  lives  in  Peru  township  now  a  woman,  Miss  Jennie 
Gardner,  who  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  three  miles 
from  home,  in  a  district  then  called  "Dogtown,"  now  known 
by  the  more  euphonious  title  of  "Laurel  Hill."  She  boarded 
at  home  and  walked  the  distance  twice  every  day.  Her  com- 
pensation was  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week. 
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She  followed  the  occupation  many  years,  closing  her  most 
successful  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  union  schools  of  Cleve- 
land at  eighty-five  dollars  per  month. 

Notwithstanding  the  trifling  wages  paid  teachers  in  that 
early  day  it  was  a  most  strenuous  job  for  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  to  get  the  money  .together  to  meet  the  bills.  About 
half  the  money  was  raised  by  public  tax  and  the  balance  by 
a  rate  bill,  a  certain  sum  per  scholar.  This  rate  bill  the 
teacher  himself  had  to  collect  and  I  once  knew  a  teacher  to 
take  wheat,  pork,  potatoes,  and  from  a  sawmill  man,  a  lot  of 
lumber  in  payment  for  tuition.  But  the  teacher  was  never 
allowed  to  lose  any  of  his  salary.  In  case  any  one  could  not 
pay,  a  collection  was  taken  among  the  better  able  and  the  bill 
paid. 

In  many  respects  the  schools  of  those  early  days  were  far 
better  managed  than  those  of  today.  They  did  better  work 
because  the  patrons  took  a  greater  interest  in  them.  Many  of 
the  early  settlers  had  been  denied  the  opportunities  of  an 
education  in  their  youth  and  they  were  determined  their 
children  should  not  be  thus  handicapped. 

They  made  frequent  visits  to  the  school,  scrutinized  the 
work  and  helped  and  encouraged  both  pupils  and  teachers 
by  the  interest  they  took  in  the  progress  made. 

The  schools  were  managed  and  controlled  by  three  resi- 
dent directors.  The  teachers  were  hired  by  them  and  the 
whole  business  was  in  their  hands.  The  patrons  looked  to 
them  to  see  that  everything  went  along  right,  the  directors 
themselves  were  interested  personally  and  good  results 
usually  resulted. 

Now  the  whole  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  county 
superintendent,  taken  entirely  away  from  the  people  them- 
selves, who  are  most  interested.  Not  long  ago  a  most  success- 
ful teacher  in  a  subdistrict  school  said  to  me  "I  wish  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  would  keep  away  from  my  school, 
when  he  does  anything  at  all  he  interferes  with  and  upsets 
my  work.  I  know  the  capabilities  of  my  scholars  better  than 
he  does  and,  so  far,  his  suggestions  and  advice  have  been  a  det- 
riment. ' ' 
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The  scholars  of  the  subdistrict  schools  of  long  ago  were 
better  drilled  in  the  rudiments.  They  were  better  readers 
and  spellers  and  writers. 

Fewer  branches  were  taught,  more  thorough  work  was 
done,  there  were  no  frills  and  the  whole  effort  seemed  to  be 
toward  fitting  the  youth  for  the  practical,  everyday  duties  of 
life. 

A  mother  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  my  ten  year  old  daugh- 
ter, in  the  seventh  grade,  read  just  twice  last  term. — This 
woman  didn't  live  in  Norwalk. 

I  have  visited  some  of  the  city  schools  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  reading  don't  receive  the  attention  its  importance  de- 
mands. To  take  a  book  or  paper  and,  without  previous 
preparation,  read  it  aloud  correctly  and  bring  out  the  meaning 
is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  an  accomplishment  that  leads  all 
others.  In  the  early  days  reading  received  far  more  attention 
in  the  subdistrict  schools  than  it  does  today  and  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  it  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  city  grade  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  times  encountered,  and  the 
strenuous  life  led  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  Firelands  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  life  better  than  they  do  in  the  now,  in  this 
fast  age,  when  everybody  is  in  such  a  rush  to  accumulate 
wealth  and  surround  themselves  with  the  many  luxuries  that 
they  have  come  to  consider  necessities. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity"  and  the  strenuous  life 
they  led  was  not  without  its  compensations.  It  fostered  and 
encouraged  frugality  and  economy  and  thrift,  and  these  com- 
mendable habits  secured  for  them  a  competence  when  better 
times  came. 

Then  there  were  no  classes,  all  were  poor  alike  and  they 
were  more  sociable.  Long  winter  evening  visits  were  made. 
A  good  deal  of  the  heavy  work  was  done  by  "bees,"  turning 
the  work  into  a  lark,  and  in  sickness  everybody  was  willing 
and  glad  to  help. 

Long  live  the  memory  of  the  early  days  of  the  Firelands. 


Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:     We     will     now     have 
another  selection  of  music. 
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Duet,  by  Mrs.  Esther  Gibbs  Powers  and  Miss  Matie  Smith, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Broadhurst,  "When  Twilight  Weaves." 

Mr.  James  G.  Gibbs :  We  are  going  to  keep  on  trying  to 
get  life  memberships  for  the  Firelands  Historical  Society;  we 
have  now  published  twenty  volumes  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Pioneer,  and  as  long  as  they  last  each  life  member,  with  a  Ten 
Dollar  membership,  gets  all  the  twenty  volumes,  which  are 
worth  more  than  $10.00:  making  a  very  fine  addition  to  any- 
one's private  library.  I  hope  we  can  get  fifty  or  more  new 
life  members,  before  another  meeting. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President :  Mr.  Thomas,  can  you 
say  something  to  us? 

Mr.  Burwell  B.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman;  I  didn't  come 
here  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  today.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  your  Society,  but  I  am  proud  to  think  of  what  your  Society 
is  doing.      [Mr.  Thomas  has  since  become  a  Life  Member. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Jackson  spoke  about  Cleveland  being  settled  in  1797. 
I  believe  it  was  1796.  It  was  the  settlement  that  Moses  Cleave- 
land  made,  and  it  was  on  the  4th  of  July. 

I  have  heard  my  father  speak  about  when  he  was  a  boy, 
he  used  to  sleep  in  a  trundle  bed  that  they  kept  under  his 
father's  and  mother's  bed.  They  used  to  cuddle  their  sheep 
in  pens  to  keep  them  away  from  the  wolves.  One  night 
grandfather  woke  up  my  father  and  he  says,  "The  wolves  are 
getting  after  the  sheep ;  you  better  get  up  and  drive  them 
away."  He  got  up  and  wen+  out  and  "hollered,"  and  all 
would  be  quiet;  but  way  in  the  distance  where  his  voice  didn't 
carry,  he  could  still  hear  the  wolves  "hollering." 

I  think,  my  grandmother  went  to  see  her  sister  one  time, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  It  came  on  dusk  and  was  get- 
ting dark  when  she  went  home,  and  at  that  time  a  pack  of 
wolves  came  after  her.  She  was  horseback,  and  she  put  her 
horse  on  the  run ;  but  one  of  the  wolves  took  the  sole  of  her  shoe 
off;  she  came  that  near  getting  killed. 

Another  story ;  my  father  went  over  to  see  his  Uncle  once, 
towards  evening,  and  he  says,  "Uncle,  I  saw  the  largest  dog 
that  I  ever  saw.  I  ran  after  him,  but  I  didn't  like  the  looks 
of  him,  and  he  growled  so  hard  that  I  came  away."  Uncle 
said,  "I  hardly  think  it  is  a  dog,  from  the  description.     I  am 
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going  over  to  see  the  dog."  Previous  to  that,  Father  had  said 
it  was  the  Grossest  dog  he  ever  saw,  and  that  when  he  went 
up  towards  it,  it  growled,  and  he  backed  away  and  he  didn't 
"dast"  touch  him.  My  Uncle  came  back,  and  he  said  it  was 
the  largest  wolf  track  that  he  ever  saw.  So,  you  see  how  near 
I  came  not  to  being  here. 

And,  again:  my  Grandfather  went  to  mill,  way  over  at 
Cold  Harbor,  I  believe  they  called  it,  west  of  Sandusky,  and  it 
took  three  days  to  get  there.  When  he  got  there,  the  miller 
said  to  him,  "There  is  three  days'  grinding  here.  You  may 
turn  your  oxen  out  there,  and  it  won't  cost  you  anything, 
until  I  can  grind  your  grist."  So  he  waited  three  days,  and 
it  took  three  days  to  get  back,  and  he  was  gone  nine  days  to 
mill. 

Another  time  I  heard  him  say  that  his  father  came  home 
one  evening.  It  was,  well,  quite  late  at  night,  perhaps  10:00 
o'clock,  and  the  moon  was  rising.  After  staying  at  his  Uncle's, 
he  said  he  went  down  to  the  barn  to  get  his  horse,  and  the 
moon  was  shining,  and  he  went  to  the  window  or  the  door, 
and  there  stood,  he  said,  a  monstrous  bear  facing  him.  He  said 
he  backed  off,  and  went  away.  Then,  he  and  his  father  went 
back  to  the  door,  but  the  bear  was  gone. 

Another  evening,  he  and  two  other  parties  were  going  to 
a  dance,  and  went  across  lots  and  through  the  woods.  There 
was  a  high  rail  fence  just  at  the  edge  of  the  woods;  and  the 
moon  was  just  rising,  and  one  of  them  suggested  that  they  sit 
on  the  fence  a  while  until  the  moon  got  up  higher  so  they 
could  make  their  way  through  the  woods  better,  and  so  they 
did  so.  In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  a  woman  screaming  way 
off  in  the  distance.  Well,  someone  said,  "Let's  go  to  the 
rescue  of  that  woman.  Some  woman  is  being  murdered, 
screaming  that  way. ' '  And,  then  the  noise  became  perceptibly 
nearer;  and  as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer  at  times,  they  began 
to  think  that  it  was  no  woman  screaming,  but  it  must  be  some 
animal,  and  they  said,  "Let's  run  back."  And  so  they  ran 
back  perhaps  20  rods,  and  the  animal  had  come  up  to  the  fence, 
to  where  they  had  just  left,  and  they  saw  its  head  and  shoulders 
there,  and  it  was  a  panther.  They  didn't  have  any  weapons, 
only  a  jack  knife,  and  that  wasn't  much  as  against  a  monstrous 
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panther.  So  they  backed  off  and  kept  backing  off  for  a  long 
distance,  I  don't  know  how  many  rods,  and  then  they  turned 
on  their  hee]s  and  ran.  That  was  the  last  they  saw  of  the 
animal.  But  I  think  it  was  Lige  Bills,  who  said,  that  animal 
killed  twenty-three  sheep  that  night. 


Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President:  If  there  is  no  objection, 
by  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  I  return  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  entertained 
us  this  afternoon,  and  for  the  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dresses. 

I  don't  know  if  everybody  knows  it,  but  we  have  with  us 
today  Mr.  Edwin  Prentiss,  of  Monroeville,  who  is  ninety-three 
years  old.  We  are  very  glad  he  can  be  with  us  today.  He  is 
one  of  our  Life  Members. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Kennan :     I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

Motion  carried. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
Morning  Session. 

The  Fall  meeting  of  The  Firelands  Historical  Society  was 
called  to  order  in  the  Historical  rooms  of  Carnegie  Library, 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  at  11:15  o'clock,  Wednesday,  October  22, 
1919,  by  the  President,  Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  of  Norwalk. 

The  following  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  N.  R.  H. 
Moor,  rector  of  Grace  Church. 

"0  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  God  of  the  Nations,  and  Father  of 
each  human  soul,  we  come  before  Thee  today  to  commemorate 
the  great  deeds,  the  noble  sacrifices,  the  honest  efforts  and 
mighty  faith  of  the  Founders  of  this  historic  society.  A  sense 
of  deep  and  lasting  reverence  surrounds  us  as  we  recall  how 
Thou  hast  been  the  guide  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee. 

It  has  been  the  faith  of  our  Fathers,  in  spite  of  dungeon, 
fire  and  sword,  that  has  made  this  day  and  commemorative 
service  possible. 

The  faith  of  Abraham  impelled  him  to  obey  the  command 
of  God  to  leave  his  home  and  seek  a  new  one.  He  died,  not 
having  seen  the  Divine  promise  fulfilled,  but  the  faith  that 
lead  him  toward  that  fairer  country,   toward   a   city  whose 
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foundations  and  builder  is  God,  was  revived  and  truly 
exemplified  in  the  hearts  of  the  Fathers  of  this  society,  who, 
under  the  storm  and  stress  of  unruly  powers,  journeyed  here 
from  a  far  eastern  state.  Our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy  as 
we  solemnly  recall  the  faith  of  our  Fathers,  a  holy  faith.  God 
grant  that  we  will  be  true  to  that  faith  till  death.  Grant  us 
a  faith  so  high  and  pure,  a  vision  so  clear  and  resplendent, 
that  though  we  be  chained  in  prisons  dark,  our  hearts  and 
consciences  will  ever  remain  free  and  glowing.  Grant  us  a 
holy  faith  and  the  sure  knowledge  of  the  dynamic  of  prayer. 
May  this  society  with  its  wealth  of  traditions,  its  ranks  re- 
plete with  the  men  and  women,  children  of  Pilgrims  and 
crusaders,  be  a  firm  bulwark  against  entrenched  wrong  and 
legalized  cruelty  and  vice.  Above  the  marts  of  trade  and 
social  intercourse  may  it  raise  the  standard  of  the  Living 
Christ  and  keep  this  country  true  to  Him.  For  only  by  and 
through  the  Truth  that  comes  from  God  will  our  land  find 
true  freedom. 

Grant  us  that  power  of  inner  personal  and  corporate  con- 
secration without  which  all  effort  remains  dumb  and  inert. 
Teach  us  to  love  as  Thou  dost  love,  and  do  that  which  Thou 
dost  do,  in  order  that  we  may  do  kindly  deeds  and  live 
virtuous  lives. 

Be  with  those  our  loved  ones  who  have  fought  a  good  fight, 
who  have  finished  the  course,  and  have  entered  into  a  new  and 
higher  realm  of  service,  prayer,  hope  and  vision.  With  Thy 
bounteous  goodness  vouchsafe  to  us  the  Faith  of  our  Fathers 
—  a  holy  faith.  Strengthen  our  noble  resolve  to  be  true  to 
that  faith,  the  revealers  of  that  faith,  and  to  the  God  of  that 
faith,  till  death — with  its  magic  wing — carries  us  into  a  land 
of  new  delights,  where  resides  the  power  for  more  exalted  and 
diviner  service,  through  Christ  our  Lord." 


An  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Mayor  R.  D. 
Mitchell,  who  in  a  few  brief  well  chosen  remarks  welcomed  the 
Society  to  the  city. 

A  Response  was  made  by  the  President,  Hon.  C.  P.  Wick- 
ham,  who  in  part  said : 
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The  Firelands  Historical  Society  is  an  echo  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  when  the  British  invaded  and  devastated  a  large 
part  of  the  Connecticut  coast  led  by  the  traitor  Benedict 
Arnold.  In  1662  Charles  II  of  England  granted  to  John  Win- 
throp  and  his  associates  of  Connecticut  by  charter,  all  the  land 
extending  the  present  width  of  the  state  from  the  Narragansett 
river  to  the  South  Sea.  Afterward  Connecticut  ceded  that 
part  lying  in  the  direction  of  New  York  to  that  state,  and  to 
Pennsylvania  the  part  tying  in  that  direction,  reserving  the 
part  called  the  Western  Reserve,  extending  from  the  west  line 
of  Pennsylvania  120  miles  westward.  Afterwards  Connecticut 
granted  the  west  500,000  acres  of  the  Western  Reserve  to  the 
fire  sufferers  in  Connecticut,  the  amounts  awarded  to  them  be- 
ing in  proportion  to  their  suffering  and  losses,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  locate  land  according  to  their  losses.  Subsequently 
the  State  of  Connecticut  sold  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Western  Reserve,  excepting  the  Firelands,  to  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company  at  fifty  cents  an  acre,  amounting  to  about  two 
millions  of  dollars,  which  amount  is  in  the  State  School  Fund 
of  Connecticut  today.  That  part  awarded  to  the  sufferers  for 
damages  turned  out  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  tract  so  granted  embraces  the  present  counties  of  Huron 
and  Erie,  the  Township  of  Ruggles  in  A  shland  County,  and  of 
Danbury  in  Ottawa  County.  Huron  County  was  originally 
coterminous  with  the  Firelands.  In  1838  Erie  County  was 
formed,  and  later,  the  southeast  township  of  Huron  County 
was  set  off  to  Ashland  County,  and  Danbury  township  was  set 
off  to  Ottawa  County;  the  county  of  Huron,  which  originally 
had  thirty  townships,  now  being  five  townships  wide  by  four 
townships  deep,  except  that  after  the  township  in  the  south- 
east corner  was  taken  out,  there  remained  nineteen  townships 
in  Huron  County. 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  1857; 
it  is  the  owner  of  a,  fireproof  building  in  Norwalk,  and  has  col- 
lected a  large  amount  of  valuable  historic  relics  and  a  good 
deal  of  literature.  The  society  is  glad  to  meet  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Ohio,  and  at  this  time. 
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Mrs.  John  T.  Mack  made  a  report  for  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements,  suggesting"  that  something  be  done  to  designate 
in  a  suitable  manner  the  many  historical  spots  in  the  Pirelands, 
mentioning  that  in  D anbury  township  on  the  Peninsula,  the 
monument  formerly  erected  to  the  memory  of  Joshua  T.  Gid- 
dings  had  been  restored  by  the  Martha  Pitkin  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.  Mrs.  Mack  also  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the 
collection  of  interesting  historical  relics  in  the  room  in  which 
the  meeting  had  convened ;  the  banner  made  by  the  women  in 
the  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  campaign  and  presented  to  Gen'l 
Harrison  on  the  porch  of  the  Stroud  house  across  the  street 
from  Carnegie  Library;  the  barber's  chair  used  on  Johnson's 
Island  during  the  Civil  War;  the  rope  made  by  prisoners  on 
Johnson's  Island  by  which  they  hoped  to  escape.  Also  she 
mentioned  the  valuable  relics  of  the  War  of  1812,  of  the 
Spanish  American,  the  Civil  and  the  late  World's  War. 

James  G.  Gibbs,  the  editor  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  said 
that  the  constitution  of  the  society  provided  for  an  annual 
meeting  at  Norwalk  in  June,  besides  quarterly  meetings  else- 
where for  the  rest  of  the  year,  asking  which  of  the  quarterly 
meetings  would  be  most  advisable  for  Sandusky.  It  was  left 
open  to  be  settled  later  by  the  appointing  of  a  permanent  San- 
dusky committee. 

Pursuant  to  motion  the  chair  appointed  a  permanent  San- 
dusky committee  as  follows :  Mrs.  John  T.  Mack,  James 
Flynn,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  C.  E.  Stroud,  who  will  select  the  times  for 
the  society  to  hold  a  quarterly  meeting  in  Sandusky  once  a 
year. 

A  great  many  names  were  announced  as  having  become 
Life  Members  since  the  publication  of  Vol.  XX  of  the  Pioneer, 
and  an  urgent  invitation  was  extended  to  all  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  Firelands  to  become  Life  Mem- 
bers: 

[Note — A  complete  list  of  all  Life  Members  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  Vol.  XXL] 

There  being  no  further  business,  on  motion,  the  Society 
adjourned  till  2:00  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  Quarterly  meeting  of  The  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1919,  which  convened  at  2:00  o'clock 
in  the  Historical  room  of  the  Sandusky  public  library.  Judge 
C.  P.  Wickham,  the  president,  called  the  gathering  to  order, 
and  recognized  Mrs.  John  T.  Mack,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements. 

Mrs.  Mack  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  im- 
possible to  arrange  for  the  musical  numbers  on  the  program ; 
but  said  that  several  local  speakers  had  been  secured  who 
would  be  heard  later,  in  addition  to  the  addresses  on  the 
printed  program.  Judge  King  being  unable  to  appear  on  ac- 
count of  absence,  Mrs.  Mack  announced  that  Judge  Kelly 
had  consented  to  deliver  a  historical  address. 

Attorney  Hewson  L.  Peeke,  of  Sandusky,  vice-president  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  then  spoke  in  a  most  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  manner,  taking  for  his  theme — l '  The  Re- 
lation of  a  Historical  Society  to  General  Culture,"  and  branch- 
ing out  into  other  interesting  topics  His  address  in  full  fol- 
lows: 

THE  RELATION  OF  A  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  TO 

GENERAL  CULTURE. 

Address  by  Hewson  L.  Peeke. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  this  afternoon  the  relation 
of  such  a  society  as  The  Firelands  Historical  Society  to  general 
culture,  and  when  I  say,  "culture"  I  do  not  mean  education, 
for  a  man  may  be  educated  and  not  be  cultured,  although  a 
man  ought  to  have  some  education  in  order  to  be  cultured. 
Culture  and  refinement  and  harmony  are  given  as  synonyms 
in  the  dictionary,  but  education  is  not  a  synonym  for  any  of 
the  three. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  use  of  the  word  "refinement,"  be- 
cause it  reminds  me  too  much  of  the  Boston  product. 

This  address  is  the  result  of  an  address  I  started  to  pre- 
pare for  ten  years  ago  and  which  was  never  fired  off,  because 
it  was  like  lectures  on  astronomy  which  were  prepared  by  John 
Phoenix  to  deliver  at  Harvard  College  and  were  not  delivered 
because  he  was  never  asked  to  deliver  them. 
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There  are  five  tests  of  a  cultured  man :  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  his  manners;  his  power  to  grow;  his  power  to 
reflect;  his  power  to  accomplish. 

Now,  as  a  corollary  to  what  I  have  said,  or  to  maintain 
the  proposition  which  is  my  text  here  this  afternoon,  I  shall  in- 
dulge in  a  slight  dissertation  on  the  "high  cost  of  living,"  a 
few  remarks  on  which  I  have  looked  up  for  various  purposes. 

Now,  I  maintain  the  proposition  that  a  man  with  culture 
will  be  familiar  with  the  local  history  of  the  community  in 
which  his  lot  is  cast,  and  that  he  will  have  a  manifest  interest 
in  a  society  like  this  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  two  things  along  the  lines  of  various  other  re- 
forms that  I  have  tried  to  get  done  in  this  town,  but  have 
failed,  one  of  which  is  the  marking  with  brass  plates  the  his- 
torical points  of  the  county  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  exact 
location  of  which  should  be  preserved.  For  instance,  the  hotel 
at  which  Charles  Dickens  stopped  and  the  room  which  he  oc- 
cupied I  think  should  be  indicated.  The  home  of  Edison  is 
another  one,  and  there  are  many  others  that  occur  to  me. 

The  second  is  the  idea  of  re-naming  the  streets  in  this  city 
that  run  at  right  angles  with  Columbus  Avenue.  Those  of  you 
who  do  not  reside  here,  of  course,  may  not  be  interested  in  that. 
Our  streets  begin  with  Water,  and  then  Market  and  then  the 
next  are  the  names  of  five  presidents,  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison  and  Monroe,  and  there  it  stops.  The  fact  is 
that  the  plat  of  the  city  was  made  at  the  time  that  Monroe  was 
president  so  that  is  the  reason  they  stopped  at  Monroe  street. 
There  are  now  sufficient  names  of  presidents  so  that  it  would 
name  the  streets  out  to  the  city  line. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  my  belief  that  every  cultured  man  should  have 
a  fad,  and  for  that  matter,  every  cultured  lady.  As  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  once  said,  "the  men  always  embrace  the  ladies, 
anyhow,"  so  I  suppose  the  phrase  of  culture  applies  to  them 
as  well.  I  don't  care  what  that  fad  is,  but  it  should  be  some- 
thing that  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  a  dollar.  It 
should  be  something  out  of  which  the  man  or  woman  does  not 
in  any  way  make  a  living,  or  is  not  connected  with  a  living. 
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I  might  say  in  that  connection  just  as  the  French  lady  said 
that  there  were  some  things  that  she  would  not  do,  and  in  her 
case  she  drew  the  line  on  wearing  feathers  in  her  hat.  So  in 
my  case  I  have  a  fad  that  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
practice  of  law  that  I  know  of,  and  this  address  this  afternoon, 
if  you  can  call  it  an  address,  is  an  effort  to  show  you  that  con- 
trary to  the  general  impression  in  this  town,  there  is  more 
than  one  subject  that  I  can  talk  about,  and  if  I  got  started 
on  books  I  don't  know  where  I  would  end. 

I  want  to  quote  very  briefly  from  the  diary  of  John  Quincy 
Adams-  where  he  speaks  about  the  dull  level  of  mediocrity  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has  another  entry  at  the 
time  when  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Andrew 
Jackson  by  his  Alma  Mater,  which  was  Harvard  College, 
whereupon  he  says  that  he  will  not  attend  commencement  to 
see  a  degree  conferred  upon  a  man  that  could  not  write  a 
straight  English  sentence,  or  spell  his  name.  So  that  the 
word  "culture"  does  not  necessarily  apply  according  to  the 
degrees  of  a  college. 

I  might  digress  one  moment  and  cite  a  case  of  my  own 
Alma  Mater.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  college  was  hard  up, 
a  wealthy  planter  came  up  from  South  Carolina  and  gave  the 
college  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  was  no  minister  so  they 
couldn't  make  him  a  D.  D. ;  he  wasn't  a  lawyer  so  they  couldn't 
make  him  an  LL.D.,  so  they  returned  a  degree  of  Ph.  D.  for 
his  ten  thousand  dollars,  a  sample  that  I  have  seen  followed 
by  a  great  many  colleges  since  that  time. 

I  want  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  idea  in  regard  to  the 
scheme  of  re-naming  the  streets  as  an  aid  to  local  history.  A 
great  many  times  when  people  are  asked  to  direct  others  to 
a  certain  street  in  Sandusky  they  begin  to  run  over  the  five 
presidents'  names  that  are  on  these  streets,  and  if  this  idea 
could  be  followed  out  to  a  greater  extent  it  would  be  an  aid  to 
American  history. 

~  Now,  when  you  come  to  consider  that  subject  you  run  up 
against  the  still  further  proposition  of  what  an  aid  an  asso- 
ciation of  this  kind  can  be  to  general  culture.  I  had  a  rather 
bright  young  lady  ask  me  yesterday  what  the  Firelands  were 
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and  I  had  to  dig  up  the  proposition  of  what  my  vague  recollec- 
tion of  American  history  was.  Now,  what  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  this,  there  is  extant  at  the  present  time  a  very 
able  county  history  written  by  a  learned  author  who  shall  be 
nameless,  in  which  is  described  fully  the  visit  of  Charles 
Dickens  to  Sandusky.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  doubt  whether 
the  people  that  now  occupy  that  hotel,  or  any  of  the  business 
men  in  that  vicinity  have  any  notion  about  the  fact  that 
Charles  Dickens  ever  visited  this  town  or  that  he  ever  occupied 
that  room,  but  if  there  was  a  brass  plate  on  that  building  in- 
dicating that  fact,  every  time  anyone  passed  there,  a  lady  at 
least,  if  she  ever  heard  of  Dickens,  would  have  her  attention 
directed  in  that  way  so  that  her  nose  would  be  pointed,  at 
least,  in  the  direction  of  "The  American  Notes,"  and  she 
would  there  read  the  famous  description  of  Sandusky,  that  it 
looked  like  the  back  door  of  an  English  watering  place  out  of 
season.  This  would  immediately  call  to  her  mind,  if  she  was 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  Sandusky  ladies  that  I  know,  as  to 
whether  the  English  were  justified  in  their  attitude  of  mind 
that  they  took  to  the  Americans  at  that  time,  and  that  would 
direct  her  to  such  works  as  Marryat's  Diary,  a  book  that  I 
have  not  seen  a  copy  of  for  a  great  many  years,  and  from  which 
I  am  going  to  quote  in  a  little  while  for  a  certain  purpose.  In 
addition  to  that  there  was  Mrs.  Trollope  who  came  over  here  in 
the  early  days  and  who  wrote  a  very  amusing  and  interesting 
description  of  American  society  at  that  time.  All  of  that 
would  tend  to  waken  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent 
woman  as  to  what  American  society  was  at  the  early  time  and 
for  what  purpose  these  travelers  came  over  here.  And  then 
having  their  attention  called  along  those  lines  there  would  be 
other  things  that  would  come  up.  I  don't  suppose  it  would  be 
possible  for  any  fairly  intelligent  mind  to  go  down  from  here 
to  Berlin  Heights  and  gaze  meditatively  at  the  sole  reminder 
of  the  only  free  love  community  that  ever  existed  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  without  having  their  attention  called  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  various  communistic  societies  that  have  been  formed 
at  various  times,  among  others  being  the  Shakers. 

It  has  always  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  recall  the 
fact  that  before  the  last  Shaker  communitv  dissolved  in  the 
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state  of  New  York  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  them.  They 
have  long  since  abandoned  the  old  Shaker  ways,  but  the 
proposition  that  there  was  a  community  that  still  had  the  moral 
courage  to  believe  that  women  were  the  source  of  all  evil  in 
the  world  and  therefore  were  not  fit  to  associate  with  the  men, 
interested  me.  They  lived  in  separate  houses  at  that  time  and 
certainly  lived  a  harmless  existence.  Now,  the  proposition  for 
debate  was  whether  a  communistic  society  could  make  a  suc- 
cess of  some  form  of  religion. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  our  local  history,  those  of  you  who 
came  over  from  Norwalk  today  and  passed  through  Milan  and 
saw  the  residence  of  Thomas  Edison,  if  that  were  in  some  way 
marked  so  it  would  be  noticeable  to  the  passengers  on  the  cars, 
with  an  inscription  stating  what  it  was  marked  for,  this  would 
lead  to  an  investigation  of  his  electrical  discoveries  and  their 
value  to  mankind,  and  then  this  would  take  you  back  to  the 
original  discoverer,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  fact  whether 
Franklin  or  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  American. 
There  are  times  when  I  favor  one  and  times  when  I  favor  the 
other. 

Then  when  you  come  to  consider  still  further  that  we  have 
out  here  at  Castalia  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  the  shape  of  the  "blue  hole,"  a  thing  that 
geologists  have  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  look  at,  and  yet 
a  great  many  people  are  not  even  familiar  with  it.  And  then 
go  over  to  Kelleys  Island  and  look  at  those  immense  markings 
of  the  glacial  grooves  that  were  caused  by  the  ice  moving  over 
this  country.  Then  as  you  go  down  to  the  dock  there  is  "In- 
scription Eock,"  that  owing  to  lack  of  attention  is  gradually 
having  the  markings  made  on  it,  by  the  Indians  of  a  generation 
ago,  effaced,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  some  organization 
such  as  this  to  preserve  it. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  you  what  I  think  the  intention 
of  an  association  like  this  ought  to  be.  In  these  days  the  great 
tendency  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  is  to  get  away  from 
what  you  might  call  the  books  that  are  already  on  the  shelf, 
and  the  theory  seems  to  be  that  in  some  way  there  is  a  royal 
express  or  a  limited  train  that  will  take  you  to  knowledge  and 
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education,  and  that  in  some  way,  by  glancing  at  a  hasty  edi- 
torial in  the  paper  or  magazine  culture  can  be  obtained,  but 
I  tell  you  it  cannot.     Not  in  any  such  way  as  that. 

For  one  moment  I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
high  cost  of  living.  I  have  picked  up  at  odd  times  articles  on 
this  subject  from  which  I  quote:  On  June  15th,  1775,  Abigail 
Adams  wrote  her  husband  John  Adams,  who  was  then  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  "The  cry  for  pins  is  so  great  that  what 
I  used  to  buy  for  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  are  now  twenty 
shillings  and  not  to  be  had  at  that.  A  bundle  contains  six 
thousand  for  which  I  used  to  give  a  dollar,  but  if  you  can  pro- 
cure them  for  fifty  shillings  or  three  pounds,  pray  let  me  havo 
them.  On  July  16th,  she  writes,  "You  can  hardly  imagine  how 
much  we  want  many  common  small  articles  which  are  not  man- 
ufactured among  ourselves,  but  we  will  have  them  in  time. 
Not  one  pin  to  be  purchased  for  love  or  money. " 

In  October,  1778,  she  writes,  "Our  money  is  little  better 
than  blank  paper;  it  takes  forty  dollars  to  buy  a  barrel  of 
cider ;  fifty  pounds  lawful  a  hundred  of  sugar,  and  fifty  dollars 
for  a  hundred  of  flour ;  four  dollars  per  day  for  a  laborer  and 
find  him,  which  will  amount  to  four  more." 

On  March  20th,  1779,  she  writes,  "I  blush  whilst  I  give  you 
a  price  current — all  butcher's  meat  from  a  dollar  to  eight 
shillings  a  pound ;  corn  twenty-five  dollars,  rye  thirty  dollars 
a  bushel;  flour  fifty  pounds  per  hundred;  potatoes  ten  dol- 
lars a  bushel ;  butter  twelve  shillings  a  pound ;  cheese  eight : 
sugar  twelve  shillings  a  pound ;  molasses  twelve  dollars  a  gal- 
lon; labor  six  and  eight  dollars  a  day;  a  common  cow  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds;  and  all  English  goods  in  proportion." 

On  June  8th,  1779,  she  says,  "Labor  is  at  eight  dollars 
per  day  and  in  three  weeks  it  will  be  at  twelve,  'tis  probable, 
or  it  will  be  more  stable  than  anything  else.  Goods  of  all 
kinds  are  at  such  a  price  that  I  hardly  dare  mention  it.  Linens 
are  sold  at  twenty  dollars  a  yard;  the  most  ordinary  sort  of 
calicoes  at  thirty  and  forty;  broadcloths  at  forty  pounds  a 
yard ;  sugar  four  dollars  a  pound ;  bohea  tea  at  forty  dollars 
a  pound  ;  and  our  own  produce  in  proportion.     Butcher's  meat 
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at  six  and  eight  shillings  a  pound;  board  at  fifty  and  sixty 
dollars  a  week  j  rates  high. ' ' 

In  October,  1780,  she  writes,  "Corn  is  now  thirty  pounds ; 
rye  twenty-seven  a  bushel ;  flour  from  a  hundred  and  forty  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty  per  hundred ;  beef  eight  dollars  a  pound ; 
mutton  nine ;  lamb  six,  seven  and  eight ;  butter  twelve  dollars 
a  pound ;  cheese  ten  •  sheep 's  wool  thirty  dollars  a  pound ;  flax 
twenty;  West  India  articles,  sugar  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  hundred;  molasses  forty- 
eight  dollars  a  gallon ;  tea  ninety ;  coffee  twelve ;  cotton  wool 
thirty  a  pound." 

During  the  Rebellion  of  1861-65  wheat  was  four  dollars 
a  bushel;  sugar  twenty  cents  a  pound;  matches  twenty-five 
cents  a  box  and  other  things  in  proportion.  After  the  war  of 
1812,  wheat  was  two  dollars  a  bushel,  and  labor  fifty  cents  a 
day.  There  is  an  old  record  of  a  Mexican  War  pioneer  who 
supported  his  family  by  chopping  wood  for  thirty  and  one- 
fourth  cents  a  cord,  and  hired  out  his  boys  at  six  dollars  and 
a  half  a  month,  which  was  half  a  man's  wages  at  that  time. 

In  1819,  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  a  cake  of  soap-  cost  nineteen 
cents ;  lump  sugar  was  forty-four  cents  a  pound ;  calico  five 
shillings  a  yard ;  salt  thirty-seven  cents  a  pound ;  candles  fifty 
cents  a  pound ;  nails  twenty  cents  a  pound ;  tea  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  pound;  and  pins  twenty-five  cents  a  paper.  At  that 
time  Vermilion  township  had  forty-five  taxpayers  paying  the 
total  amount  of  $23.20  taxes,  a  horse  being  taxed  twenty  cents 
and  a  cow  five  cents, 

Hugh  McCullough,  in  his  Men  and  Manners  of  Half  a 
Century,  says,  "From  1834  to  1845  postage  on  a  single  letter 
for  thirty  miles  was  61/4  cents,  over  thirty  and  under  eighty, 
ten  cents ;  over  eighty  and  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
twelve  and  one-half  cents ;  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
and  under  four  hundred  miles,  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  same 
rates  for  every  enclosure,  however  small,  and  four  times  the 
rates  if  the  letter  weighed  over  one  ounce." 

Harriet  Martineau  says  that  in  1836  in  Alabama,  tea  cost 
twenty  shillings  in  English  money  a  pound,  or  about  five  dol- 
lars ;  brown  sugar  three  pence  half  penny  a  pound  and  white 
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sugar  six  pence  half  penny  a  pound  or  thirteen  cents.  That 
a  gentleman's  family  with  children  to  be  educated  cannot  live 
for  less  than  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

In  Marryat's  travels  through  the  United  States  he  com- 
ments on  the  cooking  in  part  as  follows  :  ' '  The  cookery  in  the 
United  States  is  exactly  what  it  is  and  must  be  everywhere  else 
— in  a  ratio  with  the  degree  of  refinement  of  the  population.  In 
the  principal  cities,  you  will  meet  with  as  good  cookery  in 
private  homes  as  you  will  in  London,  or  even  Paris,  indeed, 
considering  the  great  difficulty  which  the  Americans  have  to 
contend  with,  from  the  almost  impossibility  of  obtaining  good 
servants,  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  it  is  as  good  as  it 
is.  At  Delmonico's,  and  the  Globe  Hotel  in  New  York,  where 
you  dine  from  the  Carte,  you  have  excellent  French  cooking; 
so  you  have  at  Astor  House,  particularly  at  private  parties; 
and  generally  speaking,  the  cooking  at  all  the  large  hotels  may 
be  said  to  be  good;  indeed  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
American  table  d'hote  has  to  provide  for  so  many  people,  it 
is  quite  surprising  how  well  it  is  done.  The  daily  dinner,  at 
these  large  hotels  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  sat 
down  to  at  the  public  entertainments  given  at  the  Free-Masons' 
Tavern,  and  others  in  London,  and  the  company  is  usually 
more  numerous,  The  bill  of  fare  of  the  table  d  'hote  of  the 
Astor  House  is  printed  every  day.  I  have  one  with  me  which 
I  shall  here  insert,  to  prove  that  the  eating  is  not  so  bad  in 
America  as  described  by  Mr.  Cooper." 


ASTOR  HOUSE,   WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    21,    1838. 


Table  d'Hote. 


Vermicelli  Soup 

Boiled  Cod   Fish   and   Oysters 

Boiled  Corned    Beef 

Boiled  Ham 

Boiled  Tongue 

Boiled  Turkey    &    Oysters 

Boiled  Chickens    and   Pork 

Boi'ed  Leg  of  Mutton 

Oyster  Pie 

Cuisse  de  Poulet  Sauce  Tomate 

Poitrine   de  Veau   au  Blanc 

Fricandeau   de   Veau   aux   Epinards 

Cotelettes  de  Mouton  Panee 

Macaroni  au  Parmesan 

Roast  Beef 

Roast  Pig 

Roast  Veal 

Roast  "Leg  of  Mutton 

Roast  Goose,  Roast  Turkey 


Salade   de   Ve'aille 

Ballon  de  Mouton  au  Tomace 

Tete  de  Veau  en  Marinade 

Casserolle   do   Pomme   de   Terre   garnie 

Compote  de  Pigeoj 

Rol'eau   de  Veau   a  la  Jardi 

Cotellettes  de  Veau  Saute 

Filet  de  Mouton  Pique  aux  Ognons 

Ronde    de    Boeuf 

Roast  Chicken 

Roast  Wild  Duck 

Roast  Wild  Goose 

Roast  Guinea  Fowl 

TT.oas^  Brandt 

Oneer.  Pudding 

Mince  Pie 

Cream  Puffs 

Dessert 
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I  have  here  also  a  bill  of  fare  that  I  think  will  interest 
you.  This  was  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  that  was  served  in  1869 
at  the  Orient  Hotel  in  Chicago,  111.  This  dinner  was  also 
served  for  fifty  cents.  There  were  two  soups,  and  fish  and  the 
following : 

Boiled  Dishes  Roast    Dishes 

Venison  Wild    Goose  Venison  Antelope 

COLD  DISHES. 

Fresh    Salmon  Raw   Oysters  Fresh    Lobsters 

Oyster  Patties  Fried   Oysters       Escalloped   Oysters 

SIDE    DISHES. 


Roast  Black  Bear 
Roast  Buffalo 
Roast  Elk 
Roast   Antelope 
Roast  Wild  Turkey 
Roast  Prairie  Chicken 
Roast  Saddle  Venison 
Roast  Canvas  Back  Duck 
Roast  Mallard  Duck 


Roast  Grey  Duck 
Roast  Quail 
Roast   Wood   Duck 
Roast  Lake  Duck 
Roast   Sand  Hill  Crane 
Roast  Red  Head  Duck 
Roast  Teal  Duck 
Roast  Shovel  Bill  Duck 
Roast   Opossum 


Roast  Wild  Goose 
Roast  Brandt 
Broiled  Quail  on  Toast 
Broiled   Snipe 
Broiled  Reed  Birds 
Broiled  Venison  Steaks 
Broiled  Squirrels 
Broiled  Rabbits 


Roast  Partridge 
Roast  Spike  Tail  Duck 
Broiled  Rice  Birds 
Broiled   Marsh   Birds 
Broiled  Plover 
Broiled   Butter   Balls 
Broiled  Blue  Wing  Teal 
Broiled  Yellow  Legs 


Worcestershire  Sauce 
French  Mustard 

Broiled  Potatoes 
Oyster  Plant 
Boiled  Rice 
Mashed  Turnips 


RELISHES. 

Horse  Radish  Celery  Currant  Jelly 

Olives  Cranberry  Sauce        Pickles 

VEGETABLES. 

Mashed  Potatoes  Sweet  Potatoes 

Boiled  Cabbage  Boiled  Onions 

Stewed  Tomatoes  Beets 

Green  Corn  Squash 

PASTRY. 
Apple  Pie  Orient  English  Plum  Pudding  Pumpkin  Pies 

Frosted  Pound  Cake  Rum  Jelly  Mince  Pies 

Delicate  Cake  Lady  Fingers 

DESERT. 
Almonds     Hickory      Nuts     Pecan    Nuts     Macaronis     Raisins      Coffee 
Vanilla  Ice  Cream 
Extra  Catawba  Grapes,  from  J.  H.  Ammon's  Vineyard,  Collamer,  O. 
Carlton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Apples. 
From  the  musty  records  of  a  general  store  operated  about 
the  year  1800  in  Eastern  New  York,  not  100  miles  from  Albany, 
I  have  been  able  to  secure  some  interesting  figures  showing 
that  at  that  period  meats  and  other  home  products  were  * '  dirt 
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cheap,"  although  imported  commodities  were  often  quite  high. 
Imported  Liquors,  however,  drawn  from  the  wood  and  sold  by 
the  gallon  could  be  bought  almost  at  the  cost  of  a  quart  today. 
Here  are  some  of  the  prices : 

Veal,  forequarters,  2  cents  to  2%  cents  to  3  cents  per 
pound ;  mutton  and  lamb  about  the  same ;  a  quarter  of  lamb  25 
cents  to  31  cents ;  veal,  all  cuts,  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound ; 
pork,  fresh,  3  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound ;  pork  mess  8  cents  per 
pound ;  pork  ham  5  cents  per  pound ;  poultry  4  cents  to  6  cents 
per  pound ;  a  single  fowl  12%  cents ;  a  turkey  37%  cents  to  50 
cents;  eggs,  dozen  6  cents  to  12%  cents;  butter  8  cents  to  17 
cents  per  pound ;  cheese  4  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound ;  potatoes 
1 9  cents  to  37%  cents  a  bushel ;  apples  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Prices  25  years  later,  even  up  to  1830,  were  only  a  little 
higher,  veal  soaring  to  4  cents,  while  beef  ranged  from  3  to 
6  cents,  5  cents  being  the  common  price  for  the  best  cuts.  Nor 
had  the  price  of  eggs,  poultry  or  butter  materially  changed, 
and  potatoes  and  apples  sold  at  an  average  of  25  cents  a 
bushel.  While  the  decimal  system  of  currency  had  been 
adopted  some  time  before  this  period,  values  were  almost  uni- 
versally stated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  New  York 
state  the  pound  was  reckoned  at  $2.50,  the  shilling  at  12% 
cents,  pence  and  cents  being  the  same  thing. 

Of  course  dry  goods  and  wearing  apparel  were  quite  ex- 
pensive, a  yard  of  calico  costing  40  to  50  cents ;  linen  50  cents 
and  up.  A  bandana  hankerchief  or  a  pair  of  common  stock- 
ings costing  87%  cents  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  $1.50.  Day 
laborers  received  at  this  period  three  shillings  or  37%  cents. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  years  later  work  by  the  day  was  some- 
times credited  as  high  as  $1.25.  Monthly  wages  presumably 
with  board,  ranged  from  $4.00  to  $24.00,  although  $7.00  and 
$8.00  was  a  common  price.  One  account  shows  that  a  gardener 
was  paid  $5.00  a  month.  Yearly  contracts  appear  at  $50.00 
and  $100.00.  Further  statements  might  be  presented  but  the 
foregoing  will  show  that  at  least  from  1790  to  1800  the  food 
snbstantials  were  cheap. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  more,  what  to  my  mind, 
is  the  greatest  satisfaction — the  greatest  fascination  to  any 
man  or  woman  that  approaches  middle  age,  and  that  is  the 
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fascination  of  books.  That  is  the  only  appetite  that  I  know  of 
that  grows  on  you  as  you  get  older.  I  have  discovered  some 
time  past  that  while  I  can  eat  anything  that  I  ever  could,  I 
cannot  eat  so  much  of  it,  but  when  it  comes  to  books  I  cer- 
tainly grow  more  fond  of  them  every  day. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the 
English  bar  in  a  verse  that  he  wrote  but  you  will  not  find  it 
in  any  book  of  quotations : 

"Oh,  sweet  it  is,  or  so  we  would  believe, 
When  o'er  life  fall  the  fading  tints  of  eve 
To  turn  again  the  well  loved  volumes  o'er 
And  love  them  still  as  we  have  loved  before, 
And  inly  bless  the  waning  power  that  brings 
The  will  once  more  to  cling  to  simple  things. 
If  this  be  weakness,  welcome  life 's  decline ; 
If  this  be  second  childhood,  be  it  mine." 


Judge  S.  A.  Wildman,  of  Norwalk,  in  point  of  membership, 
the  oldest  living  Life  Member  of  the  P.  H.  S.,  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  which  was  very  pleasing  to  the  audience.  His 
remarks  were  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  S.  A.  WILDMAN 

Nothing  that  I  might  say  this  afternoon  ought  be  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  an  address,  and  indeed  my  name  had  no 
business  on  the  program ;  I  didn't  know  a  word  of  it  until  a  few 
days  ago. 

I  say  that  my  name  was  put  upon  the  program  surrepti- 
tiously— someone  asked  the  conundrum  sometime  ago,  why 
stolen  kisses  were  the  sweetest?  And  the  answer  is,  that  they 
are  sweetest  because  they  are  taken  syruptitiously,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  man's  name  gets  on  the  program 
without  his  consent  that  his  remarks  can  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  an  address,  or  that  they  will  be  interesting. 

Wiliam  Henry  Evarts,  who  was  once  Secretary  of  State, 
was  traveling  over  the  country  with  the  president,  who  some- 
times finds  it  convenient  to  get  in  touch  with  the  people  and 
make  that  sort  of  a  tour  and  make  speeches  from  the  platform 
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of  the  railway  car,  or  any  other  place.  The  president  with 
whom  he  was  traveling,  and  of  whose  cabinet  he  was  a  member, 
was  making  speeches  and  Evarts  himself  was  called  upon  for 
some  remarks,  at  every  little  town  where  the  train  stopped. 

He  was  an  inveterate  punster  and  he  was  always  ready 
with  a  pun  upon  the  name  of  every  town  or  city  at  which  they 
stopped.  He  had  been  doing  that  all  along  the  line  until  the 
party  were  approaching  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  when  one  of 
his  friends  upon  the  train  suggested  to  him  that  he  would  find 
some  difficulty  here,  Evarts  said,  " nothing  of  the  kind,"  and 
when  the  city  was  reached  he  was  called  upon  for  some  re- 
marks, he  said,  "ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
make  a  speech,  but  I  will  indulge  in  a  few  'chatty  newgatory' 
remarks." 

I  came  over  here  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty  because  I 
had  given  a  kind  of  a  provisional  promise  that  I  would  be  here 
if  I  got  back  from  a  vacation  that  I  intended  to  take  in  Cleve- 
land for  a  week  or  two,  and  if  I  didn't  go  to  California,  where 
I  expect  to  go  before  very  long  to  get  away  from  the  ice  and 
snow  of  Ohio.  I  was  more  especially  induced  to  come  because 
I  saw  Brother  Peeke's  name  on  the  program,  and  I  always  like 
to  hear  Mr.  Peeke.  In  his  talk  about  men  of  culture,  he  says 
it  isn't  true  that  a  man  is  cultured  because  he  has  gone  through 
college,  or  that  he  has  a  good  education  because  he  has  gone 
through  college.  It  doesn't  always  follow.  It  means  he  has 
been  exposed  but  perhaps  it  didn't  take.  But  it  did  take  with 
Mr.  Peeke.  you  can  tell  by  his  address  today,  as  you  can  tell 
by  any  speech  he  ever  makes.  He  will  have  something  inter- 
esting to  say.  I  remember,  when  a  member  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Peeke  had  a  case  before  us — Peeke  always  comes  up 
smiling  no  matter  how  adverse  the  decision  may  be — he  had  a 
case  involving  the  rights  of  some  man,  I  don't  remember  his 
name,  he  was  a  foreigner,  to  sell  ice  cream  cones  over  at  Cedar 
Point.  It  was  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  company  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  the  concession  and  they  were  attempting  to 
enjoin  him,  I  don't  quite  recall  the  facts,  at  any  rate  the  party 
adverse  to  Mr.  Peeke's  client  was  a  foreigner,  and  Mr.  Peeke 
took  pleasure  in  calling  the  opposite  party,  whenever  he  men- 
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tioned  him  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  'dago/  until  tho 
judges  had  a  whispered  conversation  between  themselves  and 
they  decided  it  would  be  proper  to  reprimand  Mr.  Peeke  a 
little  and  he  was  told  he  must  not  do  it  any  more,  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  characterize  an  opposite  party  by  the  name  of 
'dago,'  or  anything  in  that  line.  Mr.  Peeke  made  a  sort  of  an 
apology,  but  didn't  say  very  much.  The  next  day  at  the 
opening  of  court  he  arose  and  said  he  owed  an  apology  to  the 
court  because  he  had  been  using  the  name  'dago'  with 
reference  to  the  opposite  party  repeatedly  during  the  trial,  but 
upon  investigation  found  that  the  word  'dago'  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  'diago,'  which  is  a  substitute  for  our  word 
^John,'  and  it  was  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese,  and  this 
man  was  not  Portuguese  and  consequently  the  word  was  not 
properly  applied  to  him.  The  court  was  interested  in  learning 
this  and  glad  to  be  enlightened. 

I  came  here  this  afternoon,  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to 
meet  the  people  who  are  interested  as  I  have  been  interested 
for  a  good  many  years,  in  this  Firelands  Historical  Society. 
I  am  always  interested  in  a  Historical  Society  and  I  remember 
being  invited  one  time  to  talk  to  the  Maumee  Valley  His- 
torical Society  of  Toledo,  and  T  took  for  my  subject,  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  because  Wayne  had  been  the  leader  of  an 
expedition  across  our  state,  and  he  fought  a  battle  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Toledo. 

In  the  course  of  my  talk  I  went  some  into  the  life,  or 
record  of  General  Anthony  Wayne.  I  had  always  thought  of 
him  as  a  cool,  dare  devil  sort  of  a  man,  who  moved  like  a 
tornado  when  he  was  in  command  of  troops  and  therefore  he 
achieved  success,  and  so  had  also  achieved  at  the  same  time 
the  name  of  'Mad  Anthony.'  But  I  found  in  reading  up  on 
his  life  in  various  works,  that  he  was  by  all  odds  the  ablest 
general  of  the  Revolutionary  war  outside  of  Washington  him- 
self; that  instead  of  being  reckless,  he  was  cool  and  collected 
when  the  time  came  for  it  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  previously 
considered  plans,  and  the  way  he  had  obtained  the  name  of 
'  Mad  Anthony '  was  this :  he  was  one  time  in  command  of 
troops  at  Valley  Forge  and  he  had  occasion  to  reprimand  a 
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soldier,  or  possibly  inflict  some  punishment,  and  this  young 
soldier  in  telling  about  it,  told  how  Anthony  got  mad,  there- 
upon people  got  talking  about  'Mad  Anthony  Wayne,'  instead 
of  because  he  was  a  dare  devil. 

Now,  what  I  have  told  this  for  is  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  man  oftentimes  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
teach  somebody  else,  gets  himself  an  idea.  I  should  never  have 
known  anything  about  Anthony  Wayne  if  I  had  not  attempted 
to  talk  about  him. 

There  is  nothing  new  that  I  know  about  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society,  although  I  have  been  identified  with  it 
probably  longer  than  most  of  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  because  1  have  always  been  interested  in  the  Society,  and 
because  I  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  life  members.  I  found 
upon  my  chair  a  list  of  the  life  members  since  the  year  1880, 
seven  of  them  having  been  members  since  that  year;  that  is, 
they  would  have  been  members  since  1880  if  they  had  lived. 
I  am  the  sole  survivor  of  that  list  of  seven,  the  rest  of  them 
are  all  gone,  and  the  investment,  therefore,  in  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  as  a  life  member  has  been  a  better  invest- 
ment to  me  than  to  the  others,  because  it  has  lasted  longer,  and 
from  present  indications,  so  far  as  I  can  read  them,  I  am  going 
to  last  quite  a  while  longer  yet. 

While  I  was  sitting  here  this  afternoon  listening  to  these 
splendid  talks,  the  thought  came  into  my  mind,  'why  a 
Historical  Society/  'why  a  Firelands  Historical  Society?' 
They  are  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
recollections  of  those  who  hewed  down  the  woods,  or  planted 
the  grain,  or  built  towns  and  cities  and  made  the  Firelands 
what  the  Firelands  are  today,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  history  in  the  making — not  only  for  preserving  the 
history  of  the  Firelands  during  the  days  of  the  first  settlers, 
but  also  to  preserve  the  history  that  is  constantly  being  made, 
so  it  can  be  read  by  men  in  future  years.  The  question  comes 
up,  'why  preserve  it — why  are  we  looking  forward — why  do 
we  preserve  upon  paper,  or  in  books,  the  memories  of  men?' 
1  think  there  is  a  reason.  A  s  some  man  once  said,  '  'Tis  wise 
to  study  our  past  hours  and  ask  them  what  report  they  bore 
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to  heaven.'  It  is  equally  wise,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ask  our  past 
hours  what  report  have  we  borne  to  mankind  that  still  in- 
habit the  earth,  of  those  whose  lives  have  stood  the  test  of 
heaven,  and  what  are  the  lessons  to  be  derived;  because  that 
after  all  is  the  real  worth  of  history  to  human  kind. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  world,  those  who 
govern  their  conduct  by  their  own  efforts  and  their  educators ; 
then  there  are  those  who  depend  altogether  upon  experience — 
the  experiences  of  men.  I  might  say  there  is  still  a  third  class 
who  form  their  opinions  and  govern  their  conduct  in  a  sort  of 
composite  way;  they  depend  upon  the  experience  which  they 
have  gathered  and  on  their  observations  and  on  the  history 
which  they  have  read.  And  in  studying  history,  in  reading  the 
story  of  mankind  we  learn  many  a  lesson  for  our  own  guidance 
and  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  of  our  own  times.  As  an 
illustration  we  read  of  the  ancient  democracy  of  Athens  in  the 
little  state  of  Attica  (in  those  days  the  state  governed  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  not  so  much  the  states  as  it  was  the 
central  government  of  the  states),  and  we  learn  that  the 
democracy  of  Athens,  like  all  other  forms  of  autocratic 
government  in  the  past,  failed.  They  were  formed  of  auto- 
crats, of  despots.  But  there  came  a  time  long  centuries  after- 
ward, when  men  who  sought  liberty  for  themselves  emigrated 
across  the  sea — came  to  the  land  which  we  so  love,  and 
organized  a  government  based  upon  principles  the  opposite  of 
those  they  believed  they  had  come  across  the  sea  to  escape. 
They  came  here  to  escape  despotic  rule — despotic  rule  in 
church,  in  their  social  relations,  in  politics.  They  came  over  here 
in  order  that  they  might  live  according  to  their  own  conscience 
and  their  owti  reason.  They  came  over  here  in  order  that  they 
might  worship  according  to  their  own  ideas,  and  carry  out 
their  own  ideas  of  benefiting  humanity  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness for  themselves. 

Among  those  people  who  came  across  the  water  were  the 
New  England ers,  whose  descendants,  after  very  few  genera- 
tions, founded  and  civilized  ell  this  tract  of  country  that  we 
call  the  Firelands.  They  were  liberty  lovers  who  came  across 
the  sea.     There  were  the  Huguenots  also,  and  there  were  other 
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peoples  that  came  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  then  was 
formed  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest  government  which 
the  world  has  ever  known.  These  people  were  united  in  the 
one  idea,  that  liberty  in  order  to  be  made  permanent  must  be 
protected  and  fortified  by  law.  They  believed  in  a  representa- 
tive government,  a  government  in  which  the  people  should 
select  from  their  own  midst  the  man  best  fitted  to  represent 
them  in  their  legislative  halls,  and  in  the  judicial  temples. 
They  selected  them  to  represent  them  in  all  the  departments 
of  government  because  they  realized  that  the  mass  of  men 
could  not  directly  govern,  and  a  large  part  of  the  men  were  un- 
fit to  govern,  however  well  qualified  they  might  be  to  select,  or 
attempt  to  select  from  their  membership  men  who  were 
qualified  to  rejirescnt  the  rest.  Daniel  Webster  said  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  fifty  years  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  when  our  representative 
form  of  government  should  fail,  the  Republic  itself  would  fail. 

There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  government  should 
be  run  by  what  they  call  direct  legislation — directly  by  the 
mass  of  the  voting  public,  and  that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
from  judicial  decision;  that  after  the  court  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  question  presented,  after  it  has  been  carefully 
argued,  after  the  statutes  have  been  read  and  re-read  to  de- 
termine how  the  question  should  be  decided,  after  all  that,  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  people  to  determine  whether  the 
courts  have  decided  rightly  or  wrongly.  That  is,  to  appeal 
from  judicial  decision;  but  the  proposition  fell  flat,  and  we 
may  be  thankful  that  it  has,  because  there  never  was  any  more 
reason  for  an  appeal  from  a  judicial  decision  to  the  people, 
than  there  was  for  an  appeal  from  every  jury  verdict. 

Now  history,  as  it  has  been  preserved,  for  which  this 
society  was  organized,  has  taught  us  that  the  erecting  of 
erovernments,  or  establishing  in  their  place  authority  of  power 
held  by  small  portions  of  people,  or  by  one  man,  or  by  any 
particular  group  of  men,  or  particular  class  of  men — that  all 
of  these  governments  are  unjust  and  that  they  will  not  long  be 
tolerated .  There  Lave  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  world 
«vhen  the  government  has  been  threatened,  but    the     people 
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have  come  out  of  just  such  conditions  as  are  menacing  our 
country  today.  We  stand  today,  I  think,  in  the  presence  of  a 
menace  to  our  institutions  and  our  people  which  every  man 
and  woman  should  recognize  and  attempt  to  protect  the  nation 
from. 

I  regard  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  societies  with  which  I  have  been  connected  during 
many  years.  I  remember  many  men  who  have  been  well 
known  and  prominent  in  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  years 
and  years  ago.  I  remember  their  familiar  faces  and  voices. 
All  of  the  organizers  are  gone,  but  with  this  society  as  with 
others,  the  death  of  an  organizer  or  a  charter  member  does 
not  work  the  decease  of  the  society  itself.  Life  is  a  relay  race 
in  which  when  one  runner  falls  another  takes  up  the  standard 
and  carries  it  on  for  the  culmination  of  its  purpose — for  the 
winning  and  achieving  of  that  for  which  it  was  organized,  so 
that  the  runners  who  come  into  the  race  will  take  up  the  work 
of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  even  as  we  have  done  be- 
fore, and  with  new  members  coming  in  will  insure  the  per- 
petuity of  the  society  and  perhaps  spread  it  out  into  un- 
developed channels. 


James  G.  Gibbs,  of  Norwalk,  editor  of  The  Pioneer, 
brought  to  light  a  long  forgotten  historical  incident  in  the 
public  career  of  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  when  he  was  chal- 
lenged to  fight,  a  duel.  Considerable  research  was  necessary 
in  hunting  for  the  details,  which  were  written  out  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  read  by  him  as  follows: 

A  LONG  FORGOTTEN  HISTORICAL  INCIDENT. 
Address  By  James  G.  Gibbs, 

Recently,  turning  the  leaves  of.  an  interesting  old  volume, 
the  biography  of  Gov.  George  N.  Briggs,  who  was  governor 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  from  1844  to  1851,  I 
noted  that  the  statement  was  made  therein  that  in  1832  a 
challenge  to  fight  a  duel  was  sent  by  a  fiery  Southerner  to  Mr. 
Cooke,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio.  Instantly  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Ohio,  was  none  other  than  the 
well-known   pioneer,   lawyer,   orator,   statesman   and   railroad 
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builder  of  the  Firelands,  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  of  San- 
dusky, Huron  county  (as  it  then  was),  Ohio,  your  former  dis- 
tinguished townsman  and  the  father  of  Jay  Cooke  and  of  other 
famous  sons.  A  little  investigation  showed  that  this  surmise 
was  correct  and  a  long"  forgotten  incident  in  the  political 
history  of  a  Firelands  leader  of  almost  a  century  ago  was  dis- 
closed, well  worth  the  telling  to  this  notable  gathering  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  and  worthy  a  place  in  the  records 
of  the  association. 

Eleutheros  Cooke  was  born  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25, 
1787,  the  year  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed,  and  his  name,  Eleutheros,  was  given  in  com- 
memoration of  that  event.  He  came  to  the  Firelands  in  1818, 
to  look  around  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  country  that 
he  bought  several  hundred  acres  at  Bloomingville,  and  the  next 
year,  1819,  he  brought  his  family  to  the  Firelands.  A  few 
years  later,  Mr.  Cooke  moved  to  Sandusky,  where  he  lived  till 
the  close  of  his  earthly  career  Dec.  27,  1864,  at  the  age  of  77 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society,  May  20,  1857.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  great  orator, 
and  served  in  the  Ohio  legislature  and  in  Congress.  He  was 
the  pioneer  in  railroad  construction  in  the  west,  the  Mad 
River  R.  R.  which  he  projected  and  helped  build  in  the  early 
30 's,  having  been  the  first  railroad  built  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  A  fine  portrait  and  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Cooke  ap- 
pears in  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  old  series,  Vol.  VI  and  another 
sketch,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  in  Vol.  XII,  0.  S.,  page  37.  He 
was  a  fine  Christian  gentleman  whose  career  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  study  it. 

For  many  years  previous  to  his  election  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Massachusetts  GoV.  Briggs  'had  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  Congress  from  that  state,  and  his  statement  about 
the  challenge  to  Mr.  Cooke  was  made  in  a  private  letter  from 
Washington  to  his  wife  which  is  printed  in  his  biography. 
Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  14th 
Ohio  district  in  October,  1830,  by  over  1000  majority,  his  op- 
ponents being  Wm.  Patterson  of  Mansfield,  Richland  county, 
(I  have  wondered  if  he  was  of  "who  struck  Billy  Patterson?" 
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fame)  and  Leonard  Case  of  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  county,  the 
14th  district  then  comprising  the  counties  of  Cuyahoga, 
Medina,  Richland,  Huron,  Sandusky  and  Seneca. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  when  today  Cuyahoga  county  has 
a  population  of  over  a  million  and  Huron  county  less  than 
forty  thousand,  that  in  1830,  when  Mr.  Cooke  was  elected, 
Huron  county  had  a  much  larger  population  than  Cuyahoga 
(though  the  latter  was  settled  the  earlier  by  ten  years)  ;  and 
Richland  county  had  more  people  than  Huron  and  Cuyahoga 
together.     The  1830  census  figures  are  as  follows : 

Huron   county    13,345 

Cuyahoga   county    10,361 

Richland  county    24,007 

Mr.  Cooke  took  his  seat  at  the  first  session  of  the  22nd 
Congress  in  December,  1831,  in  the  midst  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson's  first  presidential  term.  Partisan  politics  were  ex- 
tremely bitter  in  those  days  and  sectional  animosities  were 
particularly  violent.  During  that  session  Hon.  Win.  Stan- 
berry  of  Licking  county,  member  from  the  8th  Ohio  district, 
which  included  Franklin,  Licking  and  five  other  counties  in 
the  center  of  the  state,  made  some  statements  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  floor  that  were  highly  distasteful  to  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  a  southern  Jacksonian,  afterward  a  famous  Texan 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  after  it 
seceded  from  Mexico. 

Houston,  watching  his  opportunity  as  Stanberry  was  walk- 
ing along  the.  street  in  Washington,  made  a  violent  personal 
attack  upon  the  latter,  beating  him  up  badly.  When  Stan- 
berry  was  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  Congress  he  brought  the 
matter  of  Houston's  assault  to  the  attention  of  the  House  in 
a  written  statement,  and  asked  for  an  investigation  and  the 
punishment  of  his  assailant.  A  resolution  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  investigation  committee  was  debated  acrimo- 
niously for  days,  and  was  finally  carried.  The  report  of  the 
committee  called  for  the  haling  of  Houston  before  the  bar  of 
the  House,  which  was  ordered,  and  he  was  thereupon  tried  for 
his  assault  upon  a  member  of  the  House,  and  convicted,  the  sen- 
tence being  that  he  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker — a  sort  of 
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a  mild  slapping  on  the  wrist,  which  was  as  far  as  the  Jackso- 
nians  who  controlled  the  House  would  go.  Houston  contested 
the  matter  vigorously  during  the  trial  and  brought  in  numer- 
ous witnesses  to  testify  in  his  behalf. 

And  now  comes  the  connection  of  Mr.  Cooke  with  this 
narrative : 

As  an  able  lawyer  and  a  Henry  Clay  wfrig  friend  of  Mr. 
Stanberry,  Mr.  Cooke  conducted  the  cross  examination  of  Gen. 
Houston's  witnesses.  During  the  '20 's,  both  Cooke  and  Stan- 
berry  had  been  members  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  Mr.  Cooke 
representing  Huron  county  in  the  House  and  Mr.  Stanberry 
the  Licking  county  district  in  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of 
this  cross  examination,  Mr.  Cooke  mortally  offended  some  of 
the  witnesses  by  his  keen  thrusts  and  searching  questions, 
particularly  one  Dr.  Eli  S.  Davis,  of  Abbeville,  South 
Carolina,  who  at  the  termination  of  Gen.  Houston's  trial, 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Cooke,  which,  according  to  the 
duelling  code  then  affected  by  certain  hair-trigger  gentlemen, 
principally  from  the  South,  was  the  first  step  in  a  challenge  to 
mortal  combat: 

Brown's  Hotel,  May  12,  1832. 
Hon.  E.  Cooke: 

Sir : — During  my  examination  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  case  of  Gen.  Houston,  you  very  impertinently 
asked  among  other  questions,  my  business  in  this  city.  "Whilst 
the  trial  of  Gen.  Houston  was  pending  I  deferred  calling  on 
you  for  the  explanation  which  I  now  demand  through  my 
friend,  Gen.  Demi  try. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

your  most  ob'd't, 

E.  S.  Davis. 

Two  days  later,  on  Monday,  May  14,  1832,  at  the  earliest 
possible  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr.  Cooke  presented  this 
threatening  letter  to  the  House,  accompanied  by  the  following 
written  statement : 

"On  the  trial  of  Samuel  Houston  for  an  assault  on  a 
member  of  this  House,  which  has  just  terminated,  a  person  by 
the  name  of  E.  S.  Davis  was  examined  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
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of  the  accused,  and,  on  his  cross-examination,  I  propounded  to 
him  several  interrogatories.  After  he  had  left  the  stand,  and 
while  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  said,  apparently  referring 
to  myself,  and  in  a  tone  of  menace,  that  i  there  will  be  another 
hauled  up  here'  soon. 

"On  Saturday  last  the  accompanying  note  was  handed 
me  by  a  person  calling  himself  Alexander  Demitry.  To  the  per- 
sons, character  and  calling  of  these  individuals,  I  am  an  utter 
stranger. 

"Had  I  considered  this  a  mere  personal  matter  I  should 
have  passed  it  by  without  this  notice;  but  all  the  circum- 
stances in  the  case  do,  in  my  opinion,  preclude  the  idea  that 
it  is  so.  And  connected  as  this  is  with  other  instances  of  at- 
tempts, by  menace  and  violence,  to  overawe  the  members  of 
this  body  and  curb  the  freedom  of  debate,  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  in  behalf  of  the  American  people,  and  especially  that 
fraction  of  them  whom  I  represent,  to  present  this  matter  to 
the  House. 

E.  Cooke, 
May  14,  1832.  Representative  from  Ohio." 

It  was  then  proposed  by  motion  of  Mr.  Crane,  of  Ohio, 
that  Mr.  Cooke's  communication  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  seven  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to 
report  the  facts  and  their  opinion  whether  the  same  establish 
a  contempt  and  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  House  or  not. 

There  was  a  long  and  spirited  debate  on  this  motion, 
participated  in  by  many  members,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Cooke  spoke  at  length  and  vindicated  the  propriety  of  the  in- 
terrogatory he  had  addressed  to  the  witness  Davis ;  it  had  been 
propounded  while  the  witness  was  under  cross-examination, 
and  every  lawyer  must  admit  at  once  that  it  was  fairly  within 
the  rule.  Its  object  had  been  to  elicit  the  degree  of  intimacy 
and  the  identity  of  object  and  pursuits  between  Dr.  Davis  and 
Gen.  Houston,  and,  thence  to  bring  home  upon  Dr.  Davis  the 
fact,  if  it  existed,  of  his  having  participated  in  the  outrage 
upon  Mr.  Stanberry. 

Mr.  Cooke  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  Dr.  Davis  anH  all 
personal  hostility  toward  him.     The  letter  from  Davis  assailH 
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him  not  for  an  act  done  in  his  private  capacity  but  for  a  duty 
performed  and  a  right  exercised  as  a  public  servant  which  he 
had  believed  at  the  time  and  still  believed  to  be  clearly  and  in- 
contestably  within  his  official  competency  as  a  member  of  that 
House.  He  did  not  come  here  to  vindicate  his  own  rights  or 
the  rights  of  his  constituents  by  a  resort  to  violence,  but  by  a 
faithful  and  unintimidated  discharge  of  his  duties  upon  that 
floor,  he  had  felt  bound  to  present  the  matter  to  the  House, 
as  well  to  apprise  its  members  of  the  system  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  as  to  make  known  to  the  people  of  the  Union 
something  of  the  circumstances  under  which  their  representa- 
tives were  compelled  to  legislate  upon  the  great  and 
momentous  interests  of  our  common  country.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  a  member  of  that  House  was  or  was  not  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  arraigned  before  an  irresponsible 
tribunal,  by  any  stranger  at  the  metropolis,  for  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duty,  and  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  must 
either  consent  to  abandon  his  principles;  to  violate  the  laws 
of  earth  and  heaven  and  to  meet  his  fellowman  in  mortal  com- 
bat; or  expose  himself  to  be  waylaid  and  assailed  by  ruffians 
and  assassins. 

The  debate  finally  coming  to  an  end,  the  question  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  was  put  to  a  vote,  the  ayes  and  nays 
being  called,  resulting  in  ayes  85,  nays  87.  So  the  question 
was  lost  by  a  hair;  but  Mr.  Cooke's  brave  and  manly  stand, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  airing  given  the  subject  by  the  long 
debate  in  Congress  had  their  effect,  and  nothing  more  seems 
to  have  been  heard  of  the  Southern  fire-eater — at  least  we 
can  find  no  public  record  that  the  would-be  fighter  further  an- 
noyed Mr.  Cooke. 

On  June  12,  1832,  a  communication  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Norwalk  Reflector  from  which  we  extract : 
"It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  more 
of  this  Dr.  Davis  who  seems  so  determined  to  make  a  fight 
with  our  worthy  representative,  Mr.  Cooke.  He  is  of  middle 
stature,  with  sandy  hair,  light  complexion,  sharp  features 
which  last  have  rather  a  lively  and  pleasing  expression.  He 
is  somewhat  portly  and  carries  himself  like  a  man  expecting 
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some  day  or  other  to  become  a  great  personage.  His  manners 
are  quite  courtly,  having  been  acquired  with  great  pains,  in 
anticipation  of  his  becoming  governor  of  South  Carolina,  for 
which  office  he  several  times  offered  himself  a  candidate,  so 
that  it  was  generally  known  throughout  the  state  that  Dr.  Eli 
S.  Davis  of  Abbeville  had  a  desire  to  become  Governor  but 
the  doctor  never  was  able  to  attain  the  rank  of  leader." 

The  communication  goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  an  un- 
successful gambler,  and  was  (in  the  political  jargon  of  the 
time)  a  "boot  licker"  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  was  in  Washing- 
ton expecting  to  get  an  office  as  a  reward  for  political  services. 
So  much  for  the  would-be  duellist.  As  for  Mr.  Cooke,  he 
filled  out  his  term  in  congress  with  credit  to  himself  and 
honor  to  his  district,  and  was  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself 
in  October,  1832.  But  the  Jacksonian  Ohio  legislature  having 
meanwhile  redistricted  the  state,  he  found  himself  in  a 
hostile  district,  and  he  lost  the  election,  his  former  opponent, 
"Wm.  Patterson,  of  Richland  county,  being  elected  by  340  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Cooke,  however,  carried  Huron  county  by  over 
400  majority,  and  thus  had  the  consolation  of  vindication  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  immediate  neighbors  and  friends,  who 
thereby  set  the  seal  of  their  approval  upon  his  lofty  and 
courageous  course  in  dealing  with  this  fire-eater  from  South 
Carolina. 


Judge  Malcolm  Kelly  explained  in  his  scholarly  address 
some  phases  of  the  title  to  certain  of  the  Firelands  tracts, 
which  had  been  brought  out  clearly  in  law  cases  which  the 
Judge  had  in  recent  years  carried  through  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  is  a  complete  report  of  his  address : 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MALCOLM  KELLY 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  I  feel  apprehensive  in 
undertaking  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  and  one  of  them  is 
that  we  have  just  listened  to  an  address  so  much  better  than 
anything  I  can  offer  you. 

I  was  once  indiscreet  enough  to  write  a  paper  for  a 
literary  club  on  some  scraps  of  local  history  which  got  into 
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local  newspapers  and  a  lady,  who  I  believe  is  now  on  your 
program  committee,  happened  to  see  it,  and  remembering  that 
it  made  some  reference  to  the  Firelands,  asked  me  to  address 
you.  It  always  scares  me  stiff  when  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  de- 
liver an  address,  I  begged  off  with  the  concession  that  I  would 
give  you  a  little  talk  and  that  made  me  feel  easier. 

I  do  not  belong  to  your  society  but  feel  somewhat  at  home 
among  the  descendants  of  New  Englanders  for  my  people  be- 
longed to  that  current  of  immigration  that  came  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  this  locality  in  the  early  days.  My 
great  grandfather  Wolcott  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive. 
He  settled  on  the  peninsula  just  across  the  bay  in  1809.  All  my 
ancestors  on  my  mother's  side  were  Yankees. 

Looking  over  your  historical  records  one  sees  that  the 
story  of  the  Firelands  sufferers  has  been  so  fully  told  that  it  is 
difficult,  to  say  anything  new  on  the  subject.  I  thought  if  I 
might  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  on  some  of  my  own  ex- 
periences in  looking  up  some  old  Firelands  titles  in  Ottawa 
and  Erie  counties,  it  perhaps  would  relieve  in  some  degree  the 
monotony  of  my  talk. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  several  times  decided  that  there 
Avere  a  number  of  large  areas  of  water — some  of  it  deep  enough 
to  float  large  water  craft — that  were  measured  and  taken  as 
land  in  making  up  the  500,000  acres  granted  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  sufferers  by  fire  in  the  incursions  of  the  British 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  fact  was  not  discovered — or 
rather  re-discovered — until  recent  years.  No  use  could  be 
made  of  this  territory  by  the  owners  and  they  suffered  it  to 
remain  in  its  natural  state  unsurveyed  and  unappropriated  and 
it  wTas  hunted  and  fished  over  by  all  the  public  and  treated  as 
common  property  until  the  fact  that  it  was  private  property 
was  wholly  forgotten  and  effort  to  subject  it  to  the  dominion 
of  individual  owners  has  led  to  almost  interminable  litigation 
and  probably  cost  the  owners  more  than  it  is  all  worth,  and 
many  people  cannot  yet  understand  why  it  should  have  been 
measured  and  taken  as  land.  Some  discoveries  I  made  and 
some  deductions  from  them  enable  me,  as  I  think,  to  answer 
that  question. 
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There  are  two  of  these  water  areas  with  which  my  ex- 
perience has  connected  me,  one  of  about  1000  acres  in  Dan- 
bury  Township  in  Ottawa  county  known  as  East  Harbor,  and 
the  other  lying  in  Huron  Township,  Erie  county,  known  to  the 
older  inhabitants  as  the  Cove. 

The  tract  in  Ottawa  county  is  a  body  of  water  deep  enough 
to  float  scows  and  small  boats  navigating  Lake  Erie.  The 
tract  in  Erie  county  is  not  so  deep  but  has  a  narrow  channel 
running  through  it  which  is  in  places  ten  to  twelve  feet  $eep. 

The  first  of  my  experience  was  in  Ottawa  county.  The 
law  firm  to  which  I  then  belonged,  happened  to  be  the  pioneer 
m  investigating  the  title  to  East  Harbor.  A  client  of  ours 
whose  premises  adjoined  East  Harbor,  was  troubled  a  good 
deal  by  hunters  and  shooters  on  the  water  near  his  land  and 
wanted  to  know  if  the  law  would  protect  him  from  this, 
nuisance.  This  started  a  search  of  the  old  Firelands  title.  We 
looked  up  the  scheme  of  survey  and  partition  of  the  Firelands 
as  shown  in  the  records  at  Norwalk,  and  from  such  maps  and 
data  as  were  accessible  to  us,  we  found  that  the  Firelands  had 
been  surveyed  into  thirty  townships  of  as  nearly  equal  areas 
as  possible  and  that  each  township  was  subdivided  into  four 
sections.  These  sections  each  contained  4043  acres — or  very 
closely  approximated  that  area.  This  was  as  far  as  the  general 
survey  went.  The  owners  of  each  section  were  left  to  allot 
and  partition  it  among  themselves.  No  allotment  was  at- 
tempted of  the  water  areas,  but  the  hard  land  was  allotted 
among  the  owners  in  each  section.  We  found  that  Section 
Two  in  Danbury  Township  was  described  as  being  bounded 
by  north  and  south  lines  extending  from  the  Bay  Shore  to  Lake 
Erie.  There  was  a  sand  and  gravel  bar  between  East  Harbor 
and  Lake  Erie  much  like  the  Cedar  Point  bar  and  running  in 
the  same  direction,  northwest  to  southeast  so  that  the  boundary 
lines  of  Section  Two  to  reach  the  lake  must  necessarily  cross 
the  waters  of  East  Harbor  and  the  waters  must  be  included  in 
the  area  of  the  section  or  else  the  section  consisted  of  two  de- 
tached parcels  of  land.  Counting  the  acreage  of  the  surveyed 
lots  in  this  section  south  of  the  Harbor  and  adding  to  it  the 
area  of  the  bar  lying  between  the  east  and  west  boundary  lines 
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of  the  section,  we  found  it  fell  short  of  the  prescribed  area  of 
the  section  by  about  1000  acres,  and  that  this  water  surface 
contained  just  about  1000  acres,  so  the  inference  plainly  was 
that  the  water  was  measured  in  with  the  land  in  making  up  the 
prescribed  area  of  the  section. 

In  a  similar  way  it  was  found  that  the  Huron  marsh  in 
Erie  county  was  included  in  the  measured  area  of  the  section, 
but  the  question  still  remained,  why  measure  and  accept  this 
water  as  land?  From  further  data  gathered  at  Norwalk  and 
from  the  record  of  the  old  case  of  Buckingham  Lockwood,  et 
al.,  vs.  Isaac  Mills,  et  al.,  on  which  so  many  of  the  titles  in 
Sandusky  depend,  it  appears  that  after  the  grant  to  the  Fire- 
land  sufferers,  Connecticut  granted  all  the  residue  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  When  it  came 
to  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  two  grants  the  Con- 
necticut Land  Company  naturally  wanted  to  shove  the  bound- 
ary to  the  west  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  get  as  much  land 
as  it  could.  It  conceded  that  the  waters  of  Sandusky  Bay 
should  not  be  measured  as  land,  but  having  made  this  con- 
cession it  insisted  that  the  Firelands  Company  should  measure 
everything  that  came  under  the  designation  "land,"  whether 
low  or  marsh  land.  So  on  the  6th  of  February,  1806,  the  two 
companies  entered  into  a  contract  in  these  words : 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  by  and  between  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Sufferers'  Land  Co.,  so-called,  on  the 
other  part  (by  their  agent,  Taylor  Sherman),  Witnesseth: — 
That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  agree,  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  the  Sec  'y  of  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  S.  shall  cause 
to  be  run  and  established  the  south  line  of  the  Connecticut  Re- 
serve and  fixes  and  establishes  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
same,  that  they  will  run  or  cause  to  be  run  the  west  line  of 
said  Reserve,  and  appertain  and  fix  the  northwest  corner 
bounds  of  the  same,  said  west  line  to  be  run  parallel  with  the 
west  line  of  Pennsylvania  or  agreeable  to  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  the  surveyor 
for  that  purpose  appointed,  and  that  after  said  west  line  is 
run  and  established,  that  they  will  cause  to  be  surveyed  the 
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half  million  aores  of  land  belonging  to  them,  the  said  Sufferers, 
and  fix  and  run  the  east  line  thereof  parallel  to  the  west  line 
thereof,  and  in  order  to  get  the  said  half  million  acres  of  land, 
they,  the  Sufferers,  do  agree  to  take  the  island  or  islands  in 
Sandusky  Bay  lying  east  of  their  west  line  as  part  and  parcel 
of  said  land,  and  that  their  north  line  shall  be  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie,  but  the  bay  of  Sandusky  is  not  to  be  computed 
as  land. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  agree  that  the  waters  of  said 
Bay  of  Sandusky  shall  not  be  computed  as  land  to  said  Suffer- 
ers, and  that  they  will  be  bound  by  the  running  the  west  line 
of  said  Reserve  by  the  parties  of  the  second  part  if  run  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  east  line  of  said  Sufferers'  land  when 
run  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  agents  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  and  shall  ever  thereafter  be  and  remain  the  dividing 
line  between  the  said  Companies. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  both  parties  will  have  agents  on 
the  spot  at  the  time  of  running  and  establishing  said  lines  with 
full  power  to  settle,  adjust  and  determine  where  said  lines 
shall  run,  and  what  shall  be  deemed  land  and  what  the  waters 
of  Sandusky  Bay,  and  what  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
Witness  our  hands  at  Hartford  this  6th  day  of  February,  1806. 
Duplicates  being  executed,  each  party  to  hold  one. 

Roger  Newberg, 
Henry  Champion, 
Moses  Cleveland, 
Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company. 
Taylor  Sherman, 
Recorded  and  examined  by  Agent  of  the  Directors  of  the 

Isaac  Mills,  Clerk.  Sufferers'  Land  Company. 

When  the  survey  came  to  be  made  under  the  contract 
there  was  an  unprecedentedly  low  stage  of  water,  and  Taylor 
Sherman,  the  agent  of  the  Firelands  Company,  wrote  the  Di- 
rectors at  New  Haven  that  on  account  of  this  low  stage  of 
water  it  was  an  unfavorable  time  to  make  the  survey  as  they 
would  be  required  to  accept  as  land  what  in  an  ordinary  stage 
of  water  would  be  wholly  submerged,  and  Sherman  was  so  dis- 
turbed about  that  fact  that  he  took  a  trip  to  New  Haven  per- 
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sonally  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  directors,. but  they  seem 
to  have  overruled  the  zeal  of  their  agent  and  went  on  with  the 
survey.  It  turned  out  as  Sherman  predicted,  and  when  the 
water  came  back  it  overflowed  a  large  area  that  the  company 
accepted  as  land. 

I  came  upon  another  corroborative  circumstance  in  some- 
thing that  occurred  years  before  my  search,  in  the  trial  of  the 
case  of  Ellithorpe  vs.  Buck,  which  involved  the  West  Harbor,  a 
body  of  water  directly  connected  with  East  Harbor  and  lying 
in  an  adjoining  section  of  the  Firelands'  grant.  A  witness  in 
the  case,  Horace  Ramsdell,  testified  that  he  assisted  in  the  sur- 
vey of  this  part  of  the  Firelands  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  the  water  was  so  low  that  West  Harbor  was  entirely 
dry,  as  he  expressed  it,  ''you  could  walk  all  over  it  in  your 
stocking  feet  and  never  get  your  feet  wet."  Everyone  living 
in  that  neighborhood  was  astonished  at  this  testimony  and  they 
concluded  that  Ramsdell,  whose  reputation  for  truth  had  al- 
ways been  unquestioned,  must  have  lost  his  memory.  Nobody 
could  persuade  himself  that  the  testimony  was  true.  But  I 
afterwards  had  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  right.  In  August,  1893,  I  crossed  West  Harbor  bridge. 
The  season  had  been  very  dry  and  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
lake  was  lower  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before,  and  there  I  saw 
a  state  of  things  exactly  such  as  the  old  man  had  testified  to. 
His  statement  and  the  comments  I  had  heard  upon  it,  came 
to  my  mind  instantly  and  I  stopped  and  looked  and  there,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  the  black  soil  of  West  Harbor,  all 
exposed  and  perfectly  dry.  I  could  have  walked  all  over  it 
with  bare  feet  and  never  felt  the  least  bit  of  dampness.  The 
old  man  was  vindicated. 

I  believe  this  low  stage  of  water  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
is  a  fairly  well  established  fact  and  accounts  for  the  conditions 
I  have  described. 


Mrs.  Nina  Goodwin's  address  told  entertainingly  of  the 
adventures  of  her  grandfather  on  the  Firelands  during  the  war 
of  1812: 
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PAPER  BY  MRS.  NINA  G.  GOODWIN. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  represented  in  the  "History  of  the 
Firelands"  and  if  my  hearers  will  pardon  my  being  personal 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  romance,  brief,  but  true. 

In  1786  there  was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, a  boy  baby  destined  amid  many  hardships  to  grow 
to  manhood  and  spend  a  long  and  useful  life.  Having  the 
benefits  only  of  a  common  school  education,  but  possessed  of 
an  ambitious  and  determined  nature,  he  studied  medicine  and 
emigrated  to  Burton,  Geauga  county,  Ohio.  At  this  time  the 
country  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  tread  his  way  through,  guided  by  marked  trees,  and 
as  he  said  in  after  years,  when  night  overtook  him  he  would 
often  dismount  from  his  horse,  lay  down  on  the  ground  with 
his  saddle  bags  under  his  head,  and  then  await  the  dawn.  Dur- 
ing his  earlier  years  of  practice  his  ride  was  very  extensive.  Ohio 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  and  as  it  was  cut 
down  and  the  sun  let  in  onto  the  ground  and  the  soil  upturned 
and  exposed,  it  caused  the  worst  kind  of  malaria.  Almost  every- 
body was  sick  and  every  home  and  hamlet  had  to  have  a 
physician's  services.  During  one  of  these  long  rides  he  was 
lost  in  the  woods,  but  finally  worked  his  way  out  to  a 
hospitable  house  and  went  from  thence  to  his  own  home  in 
the  morning.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  there 
was  a  great  call  for  volunteers  and  the  worthy  doctor  became 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  regiment  which  marched  into  the 
vicinity  of  Sandusky.  They  were  located  at  Judge  Abbott's, 
which  was  at  the  old  county  seat  of  Huron  county,  a  few 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river  and  near  where 
Milan  now  stands.  They  were  stationed  there  at  the  time  oi; 
Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit  in  1812.  After  that  surrender 
some  of  Hull's  soldiers,  returned  on  parole,  were  sent  down 
the  Lake  in  open  boats  and  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Huron  Eiver  and  were  mistaken  for  hostile  Indians.  The  re- 
port was  speedily  communicated  to  the  settlement  at  Abbott's 
and  all  prepared  to  flee.  The  doctor  was  at  that  time  lying 
sick  unto  death  with  fever  and  unable  to  go.  Lyman  Farwell 
came  to  him  in  the  evening  and  asked  him  what  should  they 
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do?  He  replied,  "Go  on  and  let  the  Indians  have  me."  At 
evening  he  heard  the  cows  lowing  and  calves  bleating  and  he 
half  arose  and  crawled  out  to  turn  the  cows  in  with  their 
calves,  the  only  human  being  in  the  settlement.  A  bullet 
came  whizzing  by,  fired  by  an  unseen  Indian  who  failed  to  see 
him.     Soon  after  the  citizens  returned  and  he  was  cared  for. 

About  this  time  Milan  had  her  first  school-teacher  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Doltia  B.  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Judge  Gilbert 
of  Newburg,  Ohio,  the  family  having  emigrated  from  Ver- 
mont. The  young  surgeon  and  the  young  schoolma'am  be- 
came interested  in  one  another,  he  first  seeing  her  seated  upon 
a  pillion,  for  it  was  thus  she  traveled  horseback  from  New- 
burg to  Milan  and  Sandusky.  They  were  subsequently  mar- 
ried at  the  home  of  the  father  of  Governor  Ford,  of  Burton, 
Ohio. 

I  have  given  you  the  true  history  of  my  grandsire,  Dr. 
Erastus  Goodwin. 

[Dr.  Goodwin  was  the  father  of  Homer  Goodwin  and  of 
Judge  Lewis  H.  Goodwin,  who  were  for  years  among  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Sandusky. — Editor  Pioneer.] 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Cooke  had  a  well  written  paper  relative  to 
her  uncle,  Jay  Cooke,  and  her  grandfather,  Hon.  Eleutheros 
Cooke : 

PAPER  BY  MARY  E.    COOKE,    GRAND    DAUGHTER    OF 
ELEUTHEROS  COOKE,  PIONEER. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Jay  Cooke,  the  Civil  War  financier,  he 
speaks  of  the  strenuous  work  of  the  brokers  in  the  early 
forties.  They  found  it  necessary  to  be  at  their  offices  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  remained  there  frequently  until 
eight  or  nine  at  night,  "For,"  he  remarks  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, "we  had  no  telegraphs,  telephones,  express  companies,  or 
ocean  steamers,  no  postage  stamps,  city  deliveries  or  reg- 
istered letters."  But  to  the  telegraph,  the  country  was  not 
long  to  be  a  stranger,  (it  was  invented  in  1844),  and  Mr. 
Cooke's  early  acquaintance  with  an  invention  he  was  to  use  so 
freely  in  later  years,  is  a  subject  of  some  passages  in  his 
"Memoirs."  He  says:  "Henry  O'Reilly  in  the  first  days  of 
successful  operation  of  the  Morse  telegraph  was  the  most 
prominent  builder  of  telegraph  lines,  particularly  of  those 
running  westward.  He  frequently  came  to  see  me  at  E.  W. 
Clark  &  Co.  for  financial  aid.  I  was  always  able  to  assist  him 
and  he  therefore  readily  granted  the  request  that  mine  should 
be  the  first  telegram  to  be  sent  over  the  mountains  when  the 
line  reached  Sandusky.  One  morning  he  came  to  me  and  said  he 
was  ready  at  that  moment  to  fulfill  his  promise.  I  hurriedly 
wrote  a  message  to  my  father,  Eleutheros  Cooke,  living  in  San- 
dusky, and  in  a  few  moments  received  a  reply  from  him.  It 
seems  that  my  father  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Norwalk, 
the  county  seat  of  Huron  county,  to  attend  a  meeting,  at  which 
he  was  to  deliver  an  address.  He  took  this  telegram  with  him 
and  at  the  proper  point  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  after  re- 
minding the  audience  of  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  time  it  was 
weeks  before  a  letter  could  reach  them  from  the  East,  and  that 
even  then  many  days  must  pass  in  transit,  he  drew  my  despatch 
from  his  pocket,  telling  how  he  had  received  and  answered  it, 
the  reply  reaching  his  son  in  Philadelphia  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  This  episode  caused  a  lively  sensation  at  the  meeting 
and  all  were  anxious  to  scan  the  despatch  to  ask  him  ques- 
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tions,  and  comment  upon  the  wonderful  inventions  of  modern 
times. ' ' 

Eleutheros  Cooke  was  married  in  1812,  his  first  child  be- 
ing born  in  1816.  Soon  afterwards  he  emigrated  westward 
with  several  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  from  Granville,  New 
York.  It  took  months  to  accomplish  the  journey  through  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness.  After  reaching  a  point  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River,  now  called  Olean,  they 
learned  that  by  means  of  a  small  flat  boat  manned  by  Indians 
they  could  reach  Fort  Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburgh.  With  the 
help  of  Indians  they  built  this  boat  and  got  aboard  with  their 
household  goods  and  aided  by  Indians  with  poles  and  paddles 
they  glided  down  the  Allegheny  until  they  reached  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  there  they  built  a  larger  boat  on  which  they  floated 
down  on  the  Ohio  river  until  they  reached  Madison,  Indiana, 
where  they  remained  until  1818.  Being  called  back  east  the 
trip  had  to  be  made  over  land  to  Lake  Brie,  there  being  no 
steamboats  on  the  river,  and  it  was  impossible  to  float  up  the 
stream.  They  finally  reached  Ogontz  Place,  the  site  of  the 
present  City  of  Sandusky.  By  boat  he  was  conveyed  to  Black 
Rock,  a  village  about  three  miles  from  the  spot  where  Buffalo 
now  is  situated,  and  proceeded  through  a  wilderness  the  entire 
length  of  New  York  state  to  Washington  County.  His  return 
to  Madison  was  effected  by  the  Ohio  River  route,  and  telling 
his  neighbors  of  the  attractions  of  Sandusky  Bay  they  con- 
cluded to  go  there  at  once  though  it  was  winter,  traveling  on 
sledges  through  a  country  almost  entirely  unsettled,  and 
finally  settled  in  Bloomingville  about  eight  miles  south  of  San- 
dusky. There  my  father,  Pitt  Cooke,  was  born  in  1819.  To 
the  south  of  this  village  was  a  vast  prairie  covered  with  wav- 
ing grass  and  with  herds  of  deer  and  wolves  and  flocks  of  wild 
turkeys  and  prairie  chickens. 

During  the  journey  from  Madison  to  Bloomingville  the 
party  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  Indians,  bears  and 
wolves,  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  To  the  north  of  Bloom- 
ingville was  an  unbroken  forest  to  Sandusky  Bay.  The  whole 
region  was  a  paradise  for  the  Indians,  being  the  home  of  deer 
and  other  game.  The  Indians  here  were  Ottawas  and 
Wyandottes. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  some  time  and  diplomacy  to  extinguish 
the  titles  of  the  Indians  in  this  section.  The  principal  chief 
was  Ogontz,  a  big  swarthy  Wyandotte,  whose  lodge  stood  on 
the  lake  front,  For  this  reason  the  first  settlers  called  the 
place  Ogontz  Place,  but  later  it  was  called  Portland,  still  later 
it  was  called  Sandusky  City  and  now  Sandusky.  Already  a 
crude,  but  seaworthy  steamer  ' '  Walk-in-the-Water "  was  mak- 
ing regular  trips  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit.  Ogontz  and  his 
Indians  were  moved  to  a  reservation  about  40  miles  southwest 
of  their  old  village  and  Eleutheros  Cooke  purchased  the  very 
spot  upon  which  stood  the  wigwam  of  Ogontz,  who  later  re- 
turned occasionally  and  sojourned  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
formerly  lived.  On  such  occasions  he  was  allowed  to  camp  in 
my  grandfather's  barn  and  was  bountifully  fed  at  my  grand- 
father's table. 

At  certain  seasons  when  the  Indians  went  to  Maiden  on 
the  Detroit  river  to  attend  the  distribution  of  gifts  guaranteed 
them  by  the  treaty,  they  congregated  at  Sandusky,  sometimes 
six  or  eight  hundred  were  in  the  village  at  a  time,  waiting  for 
the  small  steamer  "Superior"  which  was  to  take  them  to 
Maiden  and  back.  On  their  return  they  gave  the  citizens  of 
Sandusky  a  lively  time.  The  squaws  were  decorated  with 
high  plug  hats,  gay  ribbons  and  beads  and  loaded  with 
blankets  and  other  Indian  treasures,  while  the  warriors  were 
loaded  with  fire  water,  pipes  and  tobacco. 

Eleutheros  Cooke  moved  from  Bloomingville  to  Sandusky 
in  the  summer  of  1821  and  built  the  first  stone  house  in  the 
town.  His  friends  laughed  at  him  for  attempting  such  a 
home,  saying  he  could  not  find  stone  enough  to  complete  the 
structure,  but  he  persevered  and  built  a  two  story  home  with 
a  one  story  wing  on  each  side  of  it.  The  wings  were  removed 
many  years  ago  but  the  main  building  was  taken  down  only 
a  few  years  ago  and  the  Star  Theatre  now  occupies  the  site 
where  it  stood.  While  this  home  was  being  completed  my 
grandfather  occupied  a  frame  cottage,  about  300  feet  south 
of  his  stone  residence  on  Columbus  Avenue,  belonging  to  Dr. 
George  Anderson.  There  his  third  child,  Jay  Cooke,  the 
financier  of  the  Civil  War,  was  born  August  10th,  1821. 
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Miss  Jessie  Wilcox  told  in  a  few  words  an  interesting 
little  pioneer  incident,  related  to  her  by  her  grandmother : 

SHORT  TALK  BY  MISS  JESSIE  WILCOX. 

My  grandmother  came  to  Ohio  from  New  York  state  in 
1819,  with  her  father  John  demons.  They  started  from  Dun- 
kirk in  a  sailing  boat.  The  captain  was  afraid  to  come  in  here 
at  night.  They  were  all  so  tired  of  the  boat  that  he  landed 
them  on  Cedar  Point.  They  camped  out  in  May,  1819,  and 
found  some  ripe  wild  strawberries  on  Cedar  Point.  I  have 
often  heard  my  grandmother  say  that  nothing  that  she  had 
ever  had  tasted  as  good  as  those  wild  strawberries  after  the 
fare  on  that  sailing  boat. 


Mrs.  G.  F.  Anderson  read  an  account  of  Dr.  George  Ander- 
son, her  husband's  grandfather  arid  the  first  physician  in  San- 
dusky, afterwards  the  second  mayor  of  the  city. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Taylor,  of  Sandusky,  a  life  member  of  The  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  made  brief  impromptu  remarks 
on  the  early  settlement  of  Perkins  township  by  his  grandfather 
and  other  pioneers  from  Connecticut : 

REMARKS  BY  T.  B.  TAYLOR. 

The  birth  of  my  grand  parents,  I  think,  enables  me  to  sit 
in  your  midst.  One  hundred  and  five  years  ago  my  grand 
parents  with  eleven  other  families,  all  of  whom  were  born 
within  ten  miles  of  Hartford  City,  Connecticut,  by  a  common 
agreement  started  for  northern  Ohio.  The  year  previous  to 
that  the  father  of  John  Beatty,  whom  most  of  you  knew  well, 
came  here  in  1814  and  inspected  the  lands  out  south  of  the  city 
and  came  back  with  a  very  favorable  report  and  said  he  would 
deliver  farms  to  each  one  of  the  husbands  of  these  families 
at  $2.50  an  acre. 

There  had  been  some  talk  of  this  little  colony  coming  west 
some  two  or  three  years  before  that  but  the  war  of  1812  pre- 
vented them  from  starting,  but  after  the  close  of  the  war  this 
colony  gathered  together  and  started  westward.  Their  mode 
of  transportation  was  a  big  heavy  wagon  with  a  canvas  top. 
They  were  49  days  on  the  way.     They  located  out    here    in 
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Perkins  Township  about  five  miles  south  of  this  city,  our  State 
Soldiers'  Home  is  about  half  way  out.  The  road  upon  which 
they  settled  starts  from  the  five  points  over  at  Bogarts.  Be- 
cause the  people  coming  from  Connecticut  were  Yankees,  this 
street  was  for  many  years,  and  is  now  by  some  of  the  older 
people,  known  as  Yankee  street.  After  these  people  had 
located  here  Mr.  Beatty  advised  them  that  he  had  to  have  more 
money  for  the  land  and  charged  them  $5.00  an  acre.  The 
people  had  no  other  recourse  and  took  it. 

I  remember  well  the  stories  that  my  grandmother  told  of 
their  early  life  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  I  listened  to 
her  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  They  had  to  endure  all  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life.  The  road  from  Bogarts  in  a  south- 
west direction  for  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  has  quite 
an  angle  in  it,  it  was  an  Indian  trail,  the  north  side  being 
timberland  and  then  comes  a  heavy  black  ground.  They 
selected  this  place  on  account  of  the  prairie  land  which  they 
could  break  up,  and  following  on  the  north  route  up  to  the 
Indian  trail  was  a  heavy  timber.  The  people  settled  there,  my 
grand  parents  and  the  grand  parents  of  the  lady  who  became 
my  wife  were  two  of  the  eleven  families  that  settled  there. 
Of  course,  the  old  settlers  have  passed  away  and  gone.  They 
were  all  Methodists  and  the  second  year  after  settling  there 
they  formed  what  was  called  a  "Methodist  Class"  and  about 
ten  years  later  they  built  a  one  story  frame  church,  in  1854  the 
present  church  was  built. 

Some  amusing  stories  are  told  of  incidents  that  happened 
in  those  early  days.  Like  in  every  community  there  is 
frequently  a  humorous  character;  in  this  case  it  was  a  large 
skinny  fellow.  On  the  evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July  the  boys 
wanted  to  take  the  girls  to  Norwalk,  in  those  days  everybody 
had  to  go  in  a  lumber  wagon.  Samuel  Walker,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  Ohio  Judge,  had  a  heavily  built  two  seated 
carriage.  Our  friend  went  down  and  borrowed  it,  in  going 
across  the  bumpy  road — the  roads  were  very  bad  in  those 
days,  and  in  fact  remained  bad  until  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years — in  going  over  those  rough  roads  the  tongue  broke,  but 
nothing  daunted  the  young  pioneer  went  to  a  rail  fence  and 
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got  a  rail  and  took  it  to  a  farmer's  home  and  cut  it  into  shape 
and  put  it  on  to  the  carriage  in  place  of  the  broken  tongue. 
The  next  day  he  took  the  carriage  back.  He  asked  how  much 
he  owed,  after  looking  at  the  new  tongue  he  said,  "that  tongue 
is  much  better  than  the  old  one,  we  will  just  call  it  even." 

I  was  born  in  my  country  place  on  the  road,  just  below  the 
church,  leading  from  Bogarts  Corner  north  to  the  brick 
church.     My  father  was  born  there  in  a  log  house  that  was 
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built  first,  and  three  families  lived  in  that  log  house  until  they 
could  build  the  second  one  on  the  adjoining  farm,  and  then 
they  built  the  third  log  cabin.  Then  across  the  way  in  later 
years,  our  folks  built  what  I  think  in  those  days  must  have 
been  quite  a  pretentious  farm  house.  My  grandmother  was  an 
inveterate  worker,  they  built  what  was  called  a  "shop."  I 
can  see  the  big  loom  in  the  corner  now,  and  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  carding  machine.  Saw  mills  were  not  very 
plentiful  in  those  days  and  you  could  see  the  marks  of  the 
ax  on  the  floor  of  that  old  shop — it  was  a  puncheon  floor  and 
the  marks  of  the  ax  in  cutting  the  timber  were  there  for  years. 
The  old  shop  had  double  doors  and  a  great  big  fire  place,  we 
would  roll  in  from  three  to  four  logs. 

Among  these  early  pioneer  settlers  were  my  ancestors,  so 
I  feel  fully  qualified  to  sit  with  you.  We  are  Yankees  pure 
and  simple,  the  Taylors  came  from  England  in  the  early  days, 
and  on  my  mother's  side  my  great- grandmother  was  a  Scotch 
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woman.     So  you  can  see  in  the  later  war  we  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  English.     I  thank  you. 


Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  two  distinguished  life 
members  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  County 
Recorder  Hosea  Paul,  of  Cleveland,  and  Hon.  Albert  Douglass, 
former  member  of  Congress  from  the  Chillicothe,  O.,  district, 
now  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cleveland,  0.,  October  21,  1919. 
The  Firelands  Historical  Society, 

Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  President. 
Dear  Judge :  I  should  greatly  enjoy  attending  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  F.  H.  S.,  but  duties  do  not  seem  to  permit  me  to 
leave  the  city  tomorrow.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  may 
participate  in  the  next  Summer  meeting,  and  would  appreciate 
a  notice  somewhat  in  advance.  Your  association  has  done 
splendid  work.     May  it  long  continue.     I  send  you  greeting. 

Sincerely,  Hosea  Paul. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  17,  1919. 
The  Firelands  Historical  Society,   . 
A.  D.  Sanders,  Secretary. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  program  for  the  Fall  meeting  of  The 
Firelands  Historical  Society  is  before  me,  on  my  return  from 
Chillicothe,  and  I  would  like  greatly  to  attend ;  but  find  it  im- 
possible this  year.  But  I  shall  hope  to  read,  and  I  know  with 
pleasure,  the  addresses;  please  don't  fail  to  send  them.  And 
I  will  be  glad  to  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of  Judges  King  and 
Wildman. 

I  note  in  your  circular  a  request  for  "  pictures  of  Firelands 
people  and  places."  Now,  "When  Arnold  burnt  the  town," 
my  great  grandfather,  Capt.  Rich'd  Douglass,  then  with  Wash- 
ington, lived  at  the  corner  of  Green  and  Gulden  sts.,  New 
London,  Conn.  His  home  was  burned,  and  he  gave  the  war- 
rant for  the  land,  issued  to  re-imburse  him,  to  his  son,  my 
grandfather,  Rich'd  Douglass.  This  took  him  to  Ohio,  and  so  to 
Chillicothe,  where  he  practiced  law  for  40  years,  and  attained 
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more  than  local  celebrity  as  an  orator  and  wit  (see  Auto- 
biography of  Sen.  Thos.  Ewing,  and  articles  in  The  Ohio  His. 
and  Arch.  Quarterly.).  I  have  (besides  a  fine  oil  portrait  of 
him)  a  big,  old  fashined  daguerrotype  of  him,  and  a  picture 
of  the  re-built  house  on  Green  st.,  New  London,  Conn.;  I 
wonder  if  you  would  care  for  them  ? 

I  may  add,  that,  true  to  name,  my  only  son,  Capt.  Rich'd 
Douglass,  328th  Inf.,  was  crippled  for  life  in  the  Argonne. 
Sincerely  yours,  Albert  Douglass. 


After  opportunity  had  been  given  for  others  present  to 
relate  any  historical  or  personal  incidents  that  might  prove  of 
general  interest,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close;  President 
Wickham  declaring  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  ever  held  by  the  Society. 


THE  OLD  BLUE  SANDUSKY  PLATTER 

The  Sandusky  Platter  is  a  rare  one,  a  view  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  maker  unknown.  It  is  one  of  a  dozen  designs  with  the 
same  border,  of  different  cities,  including  such  widely  separated 
spots  as  Buenos  Ayres  and  Quebec.  Sandusky  at  this  time  was 
evidently  in  its  infancy,  but  the  pattern  is  a  very  rich  and 
handsome  one,  firm  in  color  and  clear  in  design.  Only  two 
pieces  with  this  pattern,  both  platters,  have  been  found.  The 
platter  shown  in  the  illustration,  was  rescued  in  New  Jersey 
from  dust  and  oblivion.  It  has  belonged  to  a  lady  who  con- 
sidered it  such  an  "ugly  old  thing"  that  she  was  unwilling  to 
have  it  about.  Some  relatives  to  whom  it  was  offered  would 
not  take  it  as  a  gift,  and  it  went  back  to  the  attic.  Finally  a 
collector  who  had  heard  of  it  secured  the  platter.  Hewson  L. 
Peeke,  of  Sandusky,  was  able  at  considerable  expense  to  secure 
a  full  size  photographic  negative  of  it,  and  had  a  number  of 
prints  made  from  the  negative.  One  of  these  photographs  he 
has  presented  to  The  Firelands  Historical  Society,  of  which  he 
is  Vice  President,  and  it  has  been  framed  and  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  Museum. 

A  description  of  the  buildings  shown  in  the  picture  is 
given  in  the  article  following. 
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As  far  as  identified  in  1815  by  Mrs.  Angeline  Miller,  then 
aged  87,  who  came  to  Sandusky  in  1834,  the  buildings  on  the 
platter  are  as  follows: 

The  small  building  at  the  extreme  left  was  the  first  place 
where  ice  cream  was  sold  in  the  city.  Next  to  it,  toward  the 
water,  was  Doll's  Hotel,  which  had  a  dance  hall  in  the  upper 
story.  The  building  with  the  spire  is  the  first  Episcopal 
church,  which  was  the  first  church  with  a  spire  in  the  city. 
Its  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1833,  and  William  T.  West  and 
his  wife  were  the  first  couple  married  in  it  in  1844.  Between 
the  church  and  Doll's  Hotel  was  Charles  Rice's  wagon  shop, 
the  large  building  with  sheds  in  the  rear,  near  the  center  of  the 
picture,  was  the  Steamboat  (later  the  Verandah)  Hotel,  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Wayne  street  where  Scott's  American  stood 
later.  Across  the  street  to  the  left  where  the  Wayne  Hotel 
stood  later,  was  a  boarding  house  kept  by  Widow  Hurd.  To 
the  right  and  back  of  the  Steamboat  Hotel,  is  the  first  stone 
house, in  Sandusky,  built  by  Eleutheros  Cooke,  where  the  Star 
Theater  now  stands.     The  houses  to  the  right  of  the  ^odke  ^esi- 
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dence  are  the  first  Methodist  and  another  early  church.  To 
the  right  of  the  Steamboat  Hotel  on  Water  street,  was  William 
Boos's  bakery;  then  a  boarding-  house;  then  the  residence  of 
Captain  Ransome  (the  most  creditable  house  in  the  place).  The 
large  four  story  building  next  was  the  Ohio  House.  The  third 
building  from  the  left  side  of  the  picture  was  William  Town- 
send 's  store.  The  rest  of  the  buildings  were  mostly  dwellings 
built  of  logs. 

Mrs.  Miller  lived  in  a  brick  house  on  Market  street, 
across  from  what  is  now  the  Baubach  building  and  next  the 
Pape  drug  store.  She  states  that  on  Hollister's  dock,  at  the 
foot  of  Wayne  street,  was  a  log  building  used  for  church 
services,  school  and  court  house.  The  picture  represents  San- 
dusky about  1840.  The  Henry  Clay  was  built  in  1838  and  is 
the  vessel  iu  the  foreground.  The  fact  that  Colt's  Exchange 
(later  the  Wayne)  is  not  in  the  picture  places  it  earlier  than 
1842,  vvhen  Dickens  visited  the  city. 


A  FAMOUS  FIRELANDS  SEA  FIGHTER. 

Rear  Admiral  Day,  United  States  Navy,  retired,  was  born 
north  of  Plymouth,  in  Huron  county,  in  1841,  and  is  now  78 
years  old.  He  was  recommended  for  a  midshipman  appoint- 
ment in  1858  by  Hon.  John  Sherman,  then  in  Congress  from 
the  Firelands  district.  He  was  promoted  from  time  to  time 
until  he  was  made  rear  admiral,  which  station  he  filled  until 
his  retirement  in  1898. 

The  last  cruise  taken  by  Admiral  Day  was  in  Oriental 
waters,  and  he  was  at  Samoa  during  the  trouble  with  Germany, 
which  was  satisfactorily  settled.  He  left  the  S.  S.  Baltimore 
in  1898,  Mare  Island,  San  Francisco. 

He  now  resides  on  a  large  farm  near  Natural  Bridge, 
Rockbridge  county,  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  Virginia. 
The  late  Col.  Edward  C.  Culp,  of  the  25th  0.  V.  V.  I.  in  the 
Civil  war,  who  was  also  born  in  Plymouth,  March  23,  1843, 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Admiral  Day's. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  FUNERAL  2287 

SIMPLICITY  PREVAILED  AT  ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S 

FUNERAL. 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society  received  great  benefit 
from  the  liberal  contribution  made  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to- 
ward the  construction  of  the  Public  Library  and  Firelands 
Memorial  Building.  He  was  born  in  Dumferline,  Scotland, 
November  25,  1835,  and  died  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  August  11,  1919, 
in  his  84th  year.  The  funeral  services  took  place  at  Shadow 
Brook,  his  summer  home  in  the  Berkshires,  and  were  as  simple 
as  were  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  man  in  life.  There  was 
no  eulogy  and  no  pall  bearers.  The  ritual  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  used  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  Dr.  William 
Pierson  Merrill,  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  where  the  Carnegies  attended,  and 
of  which  Mrs.  Carnegie  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Roswell  Mil- 
ler, were  members.  The  day  upon  which  his  daughter 
Margaret  united  with  this  church  was  declared  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  be  the  "happiest  day  of  his  life,"  and  Dr.  Merrill 
has  said  that  with  advancing  years  the  steel  king  gave  evi- 
dence of  increasing  interest. 

A  mixed  quartet  from  this  church  sang  the  three  hymns 
that  were  the  favorites  of  the  philanthropist  and  former  iron- 
master. The  body  was  taken  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  near  Tarry- 
town,  New  York,  for  interment  in  a  lot  chosen  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
some  years  ago. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ONE  YEARS  OLD. 

Sylvanus  Parker,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars, 
who  is  an  inmate  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at 
Sandusky,  was  101  years  old  October  11,  1919.  He  was  born 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1818,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  parents  in  1823.  He  lived  in  New  York  state  for 
many  years,  served  three  terms  as  sheriff  of  Yates  county,  N. 
Y.,  and  also  held  other  offices.  He  came  to  Ohio  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  entered  the  Home  from  Clyde.  The  other 
veterans  call  Parker  "dad,"  as  he  tops  them  all  in  age.  He  is 
very  bright  and  active  for  his  years  and  takes  great  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
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BASIL  MEEK  OF  FREMONT  2289 

ALMOST  NINETY-ONE. 

Our  long-time  friend,  Attorney  Basil  Meek,  of  Fremont, 
will  celebrate  the  91st  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  April  20, 
1920,  and  the  Sandusky  County  Bar  Association  has  begun 
arrangements  for  a  banquet  to  commemorate  the  day.  San- 
dusky county  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  Firelands  for 
judicial  purposes,  and  it  would  be  very  appropriate  for  the 
bars  of  Huron  and  Erie  counties  to  join  with  the  Sandusky 
county  bar  on  that  occasion,  as  Mr.  Meek  is  by  far  the  oldest 
man  practicing  the  profession  in  any  of  the  three  counties,  and 
he  is  widely  known  and  respected  in  all.  As  a  side  issue  Mr. 
Meek  every  year  edits  the  Yearbook  of  the  Sandusky  County 
Pioneer  and  Historical  Society,  and  is;  just  bringing  out  the 
1919-20  issue  of  nearly  100  pages,  which  is  to  be  an  interesting 
number  and  a  grand  tribute  to  the  industry,  literary  ability 
and  undiminished  vigor  of  the  "young  gentleman"  of  91  that 
he  is.     "Lang  may  yer  lum  reek!" 


DEATH  OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  LIFE  MEMBER. 
Hon.  Emilius  Oviatt  Randall,  a  Life  Member  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Columbus,  De- 
cember 18,  1919,  aged  70  years;  he  was  born  on  the  Western 
Reserve  in  1850.  Mr.  Randall  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
ablest  men  in  Ohio;  he  was  official  Reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  for  a  generation  past,  editing  50  volumes  of 
Supreme  Court  Decisions;  and  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  editing  28  annual 
volumes  of  their  publication.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Cornell  University,  and  Ohio  State  University,  an 
all  around  scholar,  a  professor  of  law,  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  a  clear  and  accurate  writer,  mainly  on  topics 
of  "Western  history,  a  famous  post-prandial  orator,  and  a  most 
companionable  man.  Governor  James  M.  Cox  said:  "The 
State  suffers  a  genuine  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall. 
His  service  had  been  so  specialized  that  it  may  be  years  before 
his  place  will  be  filled — in  fact,  he  was  well  nigh  an  institu- 
tion in  himself,  and  the  part  which  he  has  played  in  putting 
together  the  fabric  of  Ohio's  history  is  a  real  contribution  to 
his  fellows.     Few  have  done  so  much  for  this  commonwealth." 
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A  VALUABLE  HISTORY  2291 

A  MOST  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
BIBLIOLOGY  OF  THE  FIRELANDS. 

The  Standard  History  of  Erie  County,  Ohio,  edited  and 
compiled  by  Hewson  L.  Peeke,  of  Sandusky,  the  well  known 
Attorney,  Historian  and  Bibliophile,  whose  portrait  appears  on 
an  adjoining  page,  was  issued  in  two  elegant  volumes  of  about 
one  thousand  large  pages,  in  1916.  The  work  is  described  on 
its  title  page  as  "an  authentic  narrative  of  the  past,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  modern  era  in  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, civic  and  social  development;  a  chronicle  of  the 
people,  with  family  lineage  and  memoirs ; ' '  and  by  the  author 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  people  of  Erie  County,  with  the  follow- 
ing very  appropriate  quotation : 

"Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  the  fathers  that  begat 
us.  The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  throusrh  his 
great  power  from  the  beginning.  Leaders  of  the  people  by 
their  counsels  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the 
people ;  wise  and  glorious  in  their  instructions ;  all  these  were 
honored  in  their  generations  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 
There  be  of  them,  that  have  left  a  name  behind  them  that  their 
praises  might  be  reported.  And  some  there  be  which  have  no 
memorial,  who  are  perished  as  though  they  had  never  been  and 
are  become  as  though  they  had  never  been  born;  and  their 
children  after  them.  But  these  were  merciful  men  whose 
righteousness  hath  not  been  forgotten.  With  their  seed  shall 
continually  remain  a  good  inheritance  and  their  children  are 
within  the  covenant.  Their  seed  stand eth  fast  and  their 
children  for  their  sake.  Their  seed  shall  remain  forever  and 
their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out.  Their  bodies  are  buried  in 
peace,  but  their  names  live  forever  more.  The  people  will  tell 
of  their  wisdom  and  the  congregation  will  show  forth  their 
praise." 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Peeke  says,  among  other  concise  state- 
ments: "In  preparing  this  history  I  have  gone  to  original 
sources  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  followed  the  principle  of  old 
Plautus  that  one  eye  witness  is  better  than  ten  who  have 
heard.  I  have  turned  over  page  by  page  all  the  files  of  old 
papers   accessible  to  me  in   Sandusky   and  Norwalk  to  Jan- 
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uary  1,  1915,  and  have  consulted  all  the  books  I  could  find. 
I  have  tried  to  liven  up  statistics  with  a  touch  of  humor  and 
human  interest  wherever  possible  and  produce  a  book  that  in 
addition  to  containing  information  that  may  be  valuable 
might  be  interesting  and  amusing  for  an  idle  hour." 

There  are  chapters  devoted  to  various  physical,  political 
and  social  features  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  and  separate 
chapters  for  each  of  the  nine  townships,  for  Kelleys  Island, 
for  Sandusky,  and  for  other  pertinent  and  interesting 
features,  The  book  is  ably  planned,  well  written,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  printed,  and  a  great  credit  to  the  author.  As 
the  editor  of  The  Pioneer  has  already  written  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  so  he  now  reiterates  his  opinion,  that  this  work  is 
"a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  bibliology  of  The  Fire- 
lands." 


COMPENSATION  OF  POSTMASTERS,  1828-29. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  official  Government 
Blue  Book  printed  in  1830,  give  the  compensation  for  the 
year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1829,  of  some  Northern  Ohio 
postmasters;  all  in  The  Firelands  except  Cleveland,  Mansfield, 
Tiffin  and   Scipio. 

Cleveland,  Daniel  Worley $471.00 

Sandusky,  Erastus  Cook 158 .43 

Mansfield,  Robert  McComb   145.78 

Norwalk,  Cyrus  Butler . 106.86 

Milan,  Ralph  Lockwood 96 .  68 

Tiffin,  Jacob   Plane    39 .06 

.   Peru,  Ezra  Smith 28.80 

New  Haven,  John  W.  Johnston 27.72 

Lyme,  Lyman  E.  Strong 20 .  27 

Huron,   Charles  Standart   16 .  84 

Plymouth,  Jacob  VanHouten    14 .  57 

Scipio  (Republic),  John  Wright 6.88 

North  Fairfield,  Walter  Branch   ........       1.78 

Andrew  Jackson  was  President,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice 
President  at  that  date. 


CENTENNIAL  OF   SCIENCE   LODGE  2293 

CENTENNIAL  OF  MASONIC  LODGE  AT  SANDUSKY. 

Commemorating  the  founding  of  Science  Lodge  No.  50,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  at  Sandusky  in  1819,  one  hundred  years  ago,  a  cele- 
bration was  held  on  Monday  evening,  October  20,  1919,  in 
the  Masonic  Temple  in  that  city,  which  was  attended  by 
hundreds  of  Masons  from  all  over  Ohio.  Science  Lodge  is 
the  oldest  in  the  Firelands  and  the  other  lodges  in  the  Fire- 
lands  were  represented  at  this  interesting  celebration,  includ- 
ing Marks  of  Huron,  Ely  of  Vermilion,  Erie  of  Milan,  Mt. 
Vernon  of  Norwalk,  Roby  of  Monroeville,  Bellevue  of  Belle- 
vue,  East  Townsend  of  Collins,  and  Gibson  of  Wakeman.  The 
Sandusky  Register  said  that  the  observance  of  the  anni- 
versary was  the  biggest  event  which  has  ever  been  held  by  the 
fraternity  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  the  program  was  elaborate 
and  perfectly  arranged  and  carried  out. 


THE  PASSING  OF  SANDUSKY'S  WEST  HOUSE, 

In  March,  1919,  the  last  vestige  of  the  massive  stone  hotel 
facing  the  water  front  in  Sandusky,  the  West  House,  dis- 
appeared; the  old  hostelrie  was  completely  torn  down.  The 
West  House  was  completed  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1858 
and  for  55  years,  until  1913,  it  was  Sandusky's  principal  hotel, 
housing  from  time  to  time  many  of  the  most  notable  men  of 
the  nation.  From  its  upper  stories  could  be  commanded  on  a 
clear  day  a  notable  view  of  the  Lake  Erie  island  region,  which 
always  appealed  to  travelers  and  attracted  transient  visitors. 


"The  pleasures  of  history  are  akin  to  travel,  and  he  who 
well  understands  the  life  of  a  prior  period  of  his  own  locality,- 
has  traveled  abroad.  The  chief  pleasure  and  profit  of  foreign 
travel  consists  in  comparison,  and  those  matters  are  most 
interesting  and  instructive  which  differ  from  our  own  country. 
The  same  rules  obtain  in  the  survey  of  history,  so  that  those 
matters  which  are  useful  are  at  the  same  time  interesting." — 
Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin. 
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Dr.  Leman  Galpin,  1815-1893.  Mrs.  Electa  Euphrasia  Galpin,  1824-1910. 

Physician  in  Milan,   O.,   1839-1874.  Wife   of  Dr.   Leman   Galpin. 

Buried  Riverside  Cemetery,   Cleveland,   O.     Buried   in   Cleveland  beside  her  husband. 


A.  P.  Mowry,  1812-1897. 

-Merchant  in  Milan,  O.,   for  65  years. 

BuriedlinlMilanScemetery. 


Mrs.  Betsy  M.  Mowry,  1814-1897. 

Wife   of  A.  P.   Mowry  of   Milan. 

Buried  beside  her  hurband. 


ACADEMY,    SEMINARY    AND   INSTITUTE  £'2% 

SOME  HISTORIC  FACTS  ABOUT  ANCIENT  NORWALKS 
FAMOUS   ACADEMY,    SEMINARY  AND   INSTITUTE 

By  James  G.  Gibbs,  Editor  of  the  Pioneer. 

The  following  communication  from  the  editor  of  The  Firelands 
Pioneer  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Norwalk  Reflector-Herald, 
correcting  some  errors  of  statement  relative  to  the  early  establish- 
ment of  the  three  higher  institutions  of  learning  famous  in  the 
early  days  of  Norwalk.  And  as  the  historic  facts  therein  concisely 
stated  give  a  connected  outline  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  "The  Nor- 
walk Academy,"  "The  Norwalk  Seminary,"  and  "The  Norwalk  Insti- 
tute," it  is  deemed  fitting  to  place  the  information  thus  set  forth 
permanently  on  record  in  the  pages  of  The  Firelands  Pioneer. 


This  school  question  is  purely  a  local  historical  matter 
about  which  there  need  be  no  doubt  nor  uncertainty,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  documentary  evidence  to  show  what  actually 
happened  in  an  educational  way  in  the  early  days  of  Norwalk; 
and  in  the  interests  of  correct  historic  records  space  is  asked 
to  set  down  a  few  facts,  mentioning  authorities  where  neces- 
sary. 

Norwalk  township  was  first  settled  in  1809  and  the  city  in 
1817.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  Feb.  11,  1828.  "From 
the  earliest  settlement  until  1826,  small  private  and  district 
schools  afforded  the  only  educational  facilities" — (Quoted 
from  the  History  of  Norwalk  Schools,  prepared  by  the  late 
Theodore  Williams  by  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1876.) 

But  the  early  settlers  of  Norwalk  were  largely  educated 
people  from  Connecticut,  who  were  determined  to  have  educa- 
tional advantages  for  their  children ;  so  in  the  Sandusky 
Clarion  (the  only  newspaper  in  the  Firelands  from  1822  to 
1827)  of  May  14,  1823,  appears  the  following:  "Notice.  The 
subscribers  having  been  appointed  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  an  Academy  at  Norwalk,  do  hereby  give  notice 
that  they  will  receive  proposals  until  the  second  Monday  of 
June  next,  for  erecting  and  completing  said  building.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  any  one  of  the  subscribers. 

"F.  Forsyth,  H.  G.  Morse,  H.  Gallup,  Moses  Kimball, 
David  Gibbs,  committee.     Norwalk,  May  6,  1823." 

The  men  who  signed  this  advertisement  were  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  little  town.     Frederick  Forsyth  was  a 
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merchant  of  the  firm  of  Tice  &  Forsyth,  who  in  1818  built  a 
store  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  West  Main  and  South 
Hester  streets  (now  part  of  the  site  of  the  Avalon  hotel)  and 
opened  the  first  mercantile  establishment  in  Norwalk.  He  was 
a  county  commissioner  from  1826  to  1829.  After  the  village 
was  incorporated,  Mr.  Forsyth  was  elected  the  second  mayor, 
serving  three  terms,  1829-1831. 

Harvey  G.  Morse  was  an  early  Norwalk  merchant,  the 
firm  being  Morse  &  Latimer  in  1823.  He  was  sheriff  of  Huron 
county,  elected  in  1823  and  again  in  1825.  Hallett  Gallup 
(father  of  lion.  C.  H.  Gallup)  was  the  son-in-law  of  Piatt 
Benedict  (founder  of  the  village  and  postmaster  1818-1829). 
Moses  Kimball  was  Auditor  of  Huron  county  1822-1831 ;  from 
1825  he  was  a  merchant  of  the  firm  of  Baker  &  Kimball;  he 
built  the  brick  house  now  occupied  by  E.  G.  Martin,  said  by 
architects  to  have  been  in  its  day,  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  colonial  architecture  in  Northern  Ohio.  David  Gibbs  was 
an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812  and  was  Clerk  of  Courts  for 
Huron  county  1821-1840. 

These  citizens  of  Norwalk  were  over  three  years  building 
this  Academy.  Mr.  John  Seymour,  of  Lyme,  says  (Pioneer, 
0.  S.,  Vol.  VII,  p.  36)  :  "I  came  into  Huron  county  for  the 
first  time  in  Oct.,  1824.  *  *  *  Norwalk  was  a  small  but 
thriving  village.  It  had  become  the  county  seat  and  the 
people  seemed  anxious  to  increase  its  business  and  population 
and  to  improve  the  state  of  society.  They  were  about  putting 
the  roof  on  the  first  Academy  building."  It  was  a  three  story 
brick  building,  on  the  same  site  now  occupied  by  the  High 
School  building;  but  they  were  a  persevering,  determined  com- 
pany of  gentlemen,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Lodge 
of  Masons,  and  Huron  Royal  Arch  Chapter  who  contributed 
$800  toward  the  cost  and  occupied  the  third  floor,  the  building 
was  put  up  and  under  the  name  of  "Norwalk  Academy" 
opened  its  doors  in  December,  1826.  Rev.  C.  P.  Bronson,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church,  was  the  principal  the  first 
year  and  he  had  five  assistants.  There  were  90  students  en- 
rolled the  first  quarter,  and  100  at  the  close  of  the  first  year. 
In  1828  Mr.  John  Kennan  came  to  Norwalk  and  was  made 
principal  of  the  Academy,  conducting  it  several  years. 
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This  was  the  first  high  class  school  in  Norwalk,  and  the 
facts  of  its  establishment  as  herein  related  are  confirmed  by 
many  witnesses,  such  as :  The  History  of  the  Norwalk  Schools, 
written  by  Theodore  Williams  (Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Nor- 
walk in  1820)  ;  an  article  in  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  written  by 
Piatt  Benedict  (founder  of  the  village  in  1817)  ;  an  article  in 
the  Pioneer  written  by  Mrs.  John  Kennan  (mother  of  George 
Kennan,  the  famous  author  and  traveler)  who  came  to  Nor- 
walk as  a  little  girl  in  1818,  attended  the  Norwalk  Academy  as 
a  pupil  in  1827  and  1828,  and  was  married  to  the  principal. of 
the  Academy,  Mr.  John  Kennan,  in  1829;  and  by  other  pub- 
lished testimony  not  necessary  to  repeat  here. 

The  studies  taught  in  the  Norwalk  Academy  included  all 
the  common  branches,  and  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Music,  Engineer- 
ing and  Surveying,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The 
students  came  not  only  from  Norwalk  and  Huron  county  but 
from  long  distances  away.  There  was  no  lack  of  ability  in  the 
preceptors  of  the  Norwalk  Academy,  and  they  established  for 
the  school  a  high  reputation.  However,  there  was  not  income 
enough  to  continue,  and  a  powerful  influence  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Norwalk  Academy  was  the  establishing:  of  Huron  In- 
stitute in  the  neighboring  village  of  Milan  by  the  churches  of 
Huron  Presbytery;  its  first  term  opening  in  April,  1832. 

In  1833  the  Methodists  bought  the  Academy  building  and 
opened  "the  Norwalk  Seminary"  on  Nov.  11,  1833,  with  Rev. 
J.  E.  Chaplin  as  principal  and  all  the  Methodists  of  North- 
ern Ohio  back  of  them,  and  for  over  twelve  years  they  con- 
ducted one  of  the  most  famous  and  successful  institutions  of 
learning  in  Ohio.  The  old  Academy  building  burned  to  the 
ground  in  February,  1836,  and  it  required  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Methodists  to  rebuild,  but  they  struggled  heroically 
and  were  able  to  reopen  the  Norwalk  Seminary  in  their  new 
building  in  December,  1838. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Thomson  (afterward  famous  as  Bishop 
Thomson  of  the  Methodist  church)  was  made  principal,  after 
the  fire,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Seminary  until  1844, 
making  it  a  popular  and  noted  school,  the  Catalogue  of  1842 
enumerating  391  students  enrolled. 
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Among  those  enrolled  during  the  life  of  the  Norwalk 
Seminary  were  R.  B.  Hayes  (President  of  the  United  States), 
Charles  Poster  (Governor  of  Ohio),  Gen.  J.  B.  McPherson,  and 
many  others  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  church  and 
state. 

The  Methodists  in  1842  started  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  that  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the 
Norwalk  Seminary,  which  rapidly  dwindled  away  after  Dr. 
Thomson  left  and  finally  closed  its  doors  in  January,  1846. 
There  was  a  heavy  debt  on  the  building  and  it  was  sold  under 
foreclosure  at  that  time,  being  bought  by  Judge  Timothy 
Baker,  of  Norwalk. 

In  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  The  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  delivered  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  August  5, 
1846,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  describing  the  course  taken  by  the 
citizens  of  Delaware  in  establishing  their  literary  institution, 
says  ("Educational  Essays,"  page  158)  : 

"Accordingly  they  sent  a  committee  to  the  North  Ohio 
Conference,  at  its  session  in  the  fall  of  1841,  bearing  a  pro- 
posal to  donate  to  it  ten  acres  of  ground,  embracing  the 
sulphur  spring,  and  the  present  college  edifice,  on  condition 
that  it  should,  within  a  reasonable  time,  establish  thereon  a 
collegiate  institution.  While  the  conference  unanimously  gave 
due  consideration  to  this  proposition,  many  of  its  members 
thought  it  should  be  promptly  but  respectfully  declined;  not 
that  they  were  insensible  to  the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  the 
eligibility  of  this  location,  or  the  duty  of  their  own  body  in 
relation  to  collegiate  education ;  but  as  the  conference  already 
had  under  their  patronage  a  seminary  of  elevated  grade  [the 
Norwalk  Seminary]  laboring  under  heavy  embarrassments, 
they  feared  that  if  conference  should  accept  the  proposition 
from  Delaware,  it  Avould  be  unable  to  fulfil  its  obligation  to 
Norwalk,  and,  perhaps,  might  be  false  to  both.  This  opposi- 
tion prevented  the  immediate  acceptance  of  the  offer.  A 
resolution  was,  however,  adopted  virtually  referring  it  to  the 
Ohio  conference,  which,  after  a  brief  discussion,  passed  resolu- 
tions appointing  commissioners  to  accept  the  premises  on  the 
terms  proposed,  and  purchase  additional  grounds." 
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If  Norwalk  had  realized  what  was  being  taken  away  from 
her  in  1841  for  ten  acres  of  ground  and  an  old  building,  she 
Avould  have  waked  up  and  the  great  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity would  have  been  located  in  Norwalk  instead  of 
Delaware. 
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South  Side  East  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  in  1854. 

And  now  begins  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  Norwalk.  The  Baptists  of  the  place  called  a 
meeting  in  January,  1846,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Seminary  building,  which  Judge  Baker  had  of- 
fered to  sell  them  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  to  contribute 
himself  $1,500  toward  it ,  the  plan  being  to  continue  the  school 
as  a  Baptist  institution.  They  decided  to  do  so,  raised  the 
money,  and  in  August,  1846,  opened  "The  Norwalk  Institute," 
with  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall  as  principal,  and  several  assistants. 
In  1847  there  were  230  students,  and  306  enrolled  in  1849. 
It  was  a  vigorous,  popular  and  thorough  Institute,  and  con- 
tinued until  1855.  On  account  of  the  new  free  graded  school 
law  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1849  and  adopted  by 
popular  vote  in  Norwalk  in  1850,  the  attendance  at  the  In- 
stitute fell  off  and  it  was  decided  best  to  close  the  Institute 
and  sell  the  three  story  building  to  the  Norwalk  school  dis- 
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trict,  which  was  done  in  March,  1855.  A.  S.  Hutchins,  who 
was  the  last  principal  of  the  Norwalk  Institute,  was  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Norwalk  Public  Schools,  which  had 
been  successfully  conducted  by  Superintendents  D.  F.  De- 
Wolfe,  1850  to  1853,  and  W.  P.  Clark,  1853  to  1854. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  SOURCE  OF  TITLE  OF  THE 

"FIRELANDS," 

(Prepared  by  Clayton  Tucker,  abstracter,  Norwalk,  formerly 

Clerk  of  Courts,  Huron  Co.) 

April  23,  1662,  Charles  II,  of  England,  granted  to  John 
Winthrop  and  eighteen  associates  "all  that  part  of  our 
dominions  in  New  England  in  America,  bounded  on  the  East 
by  Narragansett  River,  commonly  called  Narragansett  Bay, 
where  the  river  falleth  in  to  the  sea,  and  in  longitude,  as  the 
line  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  running  from  East  to  West, 
that  is  to  say,  from  Narragansett  Bay  on  the  East  to  the  South 
Sea,  on  the  West,  with  the  islands  thereto  adjoining."  (This 
was  then  the  Colony,  and  became  afterwards  the  State  .of 
Connecticut.) 

September  13,  1786,  the  State  of  Connecticut  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  her  Northwest  lands  lying  west  of  a  line 
parallel  to  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the 
western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extending  from  the 
41st  parallel  of  North  latitude  on  the  south  to  42  degrees 
2  min.  North  latitude  on  the  north.  The  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mile  strip  next  west  of  Pennsylvania  was  reserved 
from  said  grant  and  has  from  that  time  been  called  "The  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  (July,  1779),  the  British 
and  Tories  under  Gov.  Tryon  and  Benedict  Arnold  invaded 
Connecticut  and  destroyed  by  fire  the  towns  of  Greenwich, 
Fairfield,  D anbury,  Ridgefield,  Norwalk,  New  and  East  Haven, 
New  London  and  Groton.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  at  its  May  session,  1792,  as  an  indemnity  to 
the  Fire  Sufferers  in  the  above  named  towns,  appropriated 
and  granted  to  said  sufferers  "Five  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  this  state,  lying  west  of  the  state   of 
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Pennsylvania  and  bounded  northerly  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  beginning  at  the  west  line  of  said  land  then  belonging 
to  this  state  and  extending  eastward  to  a  line  running  north 
and  south  parallel  to  the  east  line  of  lands  then  belonging  to 
this  state  *  *  *  and  easterly  so  far  as  to  make  said 
quantity  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  *  *  *  to  be  di- 
vided to  and  among  the  sufferers  and  their  legal  representa- 
tives where  they  are  dead  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  in 
proportion  to  the  several  sums  annexed  to  their  names  as  fol- 
lows in  the  annexed  list."  (See  Firelands  Record,  Vol.  1,  Page 
21,  Recorder's  Office,  Huron  County,  Ohio.) 

April  15,  1803,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
passed  an  "Act  to  incorporate  the  owners  and  proprietors  of 
the  half  million  acres  of  land  lying  South  of  Lake  Erie  in  the 
County  of  Trumbull."  (By  the  Act  of  the  Territorial  Govern 
ment  of  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1800,  Trumbull  County  had  been 
organized  to  embrace  all  of  "The  Western  Reserve.") 

July  4,  1805,  by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States,  The 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  The  Proprietors  of  the  half  mil- 
lion acres  called  "Sufferers'  Lands"  and  the  Sachems,  Chiefs 
and  Warriors  of  certain  Indian  Tribes  and  Nations,  all  that 
part  of  the  "Reserve"  West  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  was  re- 
leased from  its  Indian  Title.  (Firelands  Record,  Volume  1, 
pp.  203-6,  where  the  treaty  is  set  forth  in  full.) 

February  7,  1809,  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  County  of  Huron  was  created  and  included 
all  the  Firelands  or  "Su^erers'  lands"  so-called,  (being  all 
Huron  county  and  Erie  county  as  at  present  organized,  and  in 
addition  the  townships  of  Danbury,  now  a  part  of  Ottawa 
county,  Ruggles,  now  a  part  of  Ashland  county)  and  on  Jan- 
urary  31,  1815,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act  to  organize 
said  county  of  Huron  and  provided  for  election  of  county  of- 
ficers; 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  "Proprietors  of  the  half 
million  acres"  on  November  8,  1808,  adopted,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1808,  carried  out  the  following  plan  for  the  division  and 
partition  of  the  "Sufferers'  Lands"  among  the  Su^erers  and 
their  assigns. 
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There  were  thirty  townships  to  be  distributed.  There  be- 
ing four  sections  to  each  township  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sections.  The  whole  amount  of  loss  was  therefore  di- 
vided into  one  hundred  and  twenty  equal  parts,  each  part 
representing  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
pounds,  seven  shillings.  This  sum  was  therefore  the  value  of 
each  Section  or  one-fourth  of  a  township.  120  tickets  were 
prepared.  On  each  ticket  were  written  the  names  of  various 
sufferers,  classified  in  such  a  way  that  their  losses  aggregated 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  seven 
shillings.  Pour  of  these  tickets,  numbered  respectively  1,  2,  3 
and  4,  representing  5377  pounds,  8  shillings,  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  a  whole  township,  were  taken  and  rolled  up  together, 
forming  a  package.  In  this  way  30  packages  were  formed, 
or  as  many  as  there  were  townships.  These  packages  of 
classifications  were  placed  in  a  box,  and  in  another  box  were 
placed  thirty  tickets,  each  containing  the  four  sections  of  one 
township.  Then  a  disinterested  person  drew  from  the  box  of 
township  tickets  and  some  other  person  drew  from  the  other 
box  a  package  of  classifications.  The  package  and  the  four 
tickets  were  then  opened.  Ticket  No.  1  corresponded  to  Sec- 
tion No.  1 ;  ticket  No.  2  to  Section  No.  2 ;  Ticket  No.  3  to  Sec- 
tion No.  3  and  Ticket  No.  4  to  Section  No.  4. 

The  names  on  each  of  these  tickets  constituted  the  owners 
for  each  of  these  sections  respectively.  All  the  townships  were 
aparted  in  this  manner  and  each  proprietor  thus  apprised  in 
which  township  and  section  his  land  was  located.  (Pirelands 
Record,  Vol.  1,  pp.  99  to  105.) 


SEVERAL  GOLDEN  WEDDINGS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angus  McDonald  were  married  at  Rutland, 
Illinois,  September  5,  1869,  and  shortly  after  that  happy  event 
they  settled  on  their  farm  in  Bronson  township,  where  they 
lived  for  forty  years.  They  moved  to  Norwalk  in  1909  and 
in  their  comfortable  home  on  Benedict  avenue  they  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding,  September  5,  1919.  Their  children  and 
friends  came  in  to  help  observe  the  happy  event,  and  the 
entire  afternoon  was  spent  in  happy  reminiscences  of  bygone 
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days,  while  refreshments  were  served.  Many  appropriate 
gifts  and  remembrances  were  received  by  this  most  estimable 
couple,  and  messages  of  congratulation. 

At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  H.  Sackett,  on  East  Main 
street,  New  London,  their  50th  wedding  anniversary  was 
celebrated  November  10,  1919,  to  fittingly  observe  which  their 
children  and  grandchildren  gathered ;  and  from  3  to  5  p.  m. 
a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  public,  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances calling  to  extend  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 
It  was  a  joyous  day  at  Ruggles,  Ohio,  November  10,  1869, 
when  Miss  Irene  Beach  became  the  bride  of  J.  H.  Sackett, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Howard,  then  pastor  of  the  Ruggles  Con- 
gregational church,  performing  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sackett  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  since  in  New  London, 
where  Mr.  Sackett  is  in  business.  At  their  own  request, 
presents  were  omitted  on  the  occasion  of  the  golden  wedding. 

For  ex-County  commissioner,  William  P.  Noble  and  wife, 
of  Greenwich,  Ohio,  it  was  more  than  a  golden  wedding  oc- 
casion, October  13,  1919,  when  their  marriage  day  was  cele- 
brated; for  they  were  united  55  years  ago,  at  Norwalk,  on 
October  13,  1864,  thus  giving  them  a  fine  start  toward  their 
diamond  wedding,  which  their  many  friends  all  hope  they 
may  reach.  William  P.  Noble  and  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Starkey, 
of  Ripley,  were  the  bride  and  groom  of  that  happy  wedding 
of  the  long  ago,  and  they  enjoyed  another  delightful  day  with 
their  family  and  friends  on  this  55th  anniversary  occasion. 


RECALLS  A  HISTORIC  EVENT. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Baldwin,  of  Norwalk,  a  Life  Member  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  though  in  his  88th  year,  still  retains 
his  interest  in  affairs  and  has  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ex- 
periences to  draw  on  in  his  communications  to  the  press. 
Recently  he  wrote  an  interesting  article  to  the  La  Salle,  Illi- 
nois, Daily  Tribune,  from  Cleveland,  where  he  is  spending  the 
winter  at  his  daughter's,  in  which  he  recalled  the  fact  that  the 
first  passenger  train  to  reach  the  Mississippi  river  was  run 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1854,  over  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
railroad,  through  La  Salle,  of  which  town  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a 
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resident  at  the  time.  We  received  the  article  too  late  for  use 
in  this  volume  of  the  Pioneer,  but  it  has  appeared  in  the  Nor- 
walk  Reflector-Herald  and  in  the  Norwalk  News,  and  was  well 
worth  reading. 


INTERESTING   SKETCH   OF   A   DISTINGUISHED   FIRE- 
LANDS  SOLDIER. 

Colonel  William  D  'Alton  Mann,  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
Sandusky,  September  27,  1839,  and  in  September,  1919,  a  few 
days  before  he  was  80  years  old,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
city  of  his  birth  since  1854.  The  Register  published  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  sketch  of  the  distinguished  soldier  and 
publisher : 

Colonel  Wm.  D  'Alton  Mann,  of  New  York,  editor  of  Town 
Topics  and  former  owner  of  the  Smart  Set  magazine,  was 
registered  at  the  Hotel  Rieger,  Sunday  and  Monday.  This  dis- 
tinguished Civil  war  veteran  and  publisher  is  enroute  to 
Detroit  where  he  will  attend  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Custer 
Cavalry  brigade. 

Col.  Mann  was  born  in  Sandusky,  September  27,  1839. 
When  four  years  of  age  his  father  bought  a  farm  near  Bloom- 
ingville.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Kentucky.  Col.  Mann 
came  back  to  Ohio  when  a  young  man  to  become  a  student  at 
Oberlin.  While  there  he  was  a  classmate  and  close  personal 
friend  of  the  late  I.  F.  Mack,  of  Sandusky.  They  left  college 
together  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  to  enlist  with  the 
Union  forces.  Mann  enlisted  in  a  Michigan  cavalry  regiment 
and  came  out  of  the  war  a  colonel.  He  is  now  the  senior 
cavalry  officer  of  all  the  Grand  Army  veterans  still  living. 

In  1867,  Col.  Mann  bought  the  Mobile,  Ala,,  Register.  He 
sold  this  publication  in  1872.  After  this  Col.  Mann  became 
the  inventor  and  patentee  of  what  was  known  as  Mann's 
Boudoir  Car.  This  was  a  compartment  sleeping  car  for  steam 
railroads.  The  Pullman  company  was  already  operating  with 
sleepers  something  like  those  now  in  use.  The  Pullmans 
bought  out  Col.  Mann's  American  rights  and  the  boudoir  car 
was  never  used  in  this  country.  Col.  Mann,  however,  went 
abroad  and  was  there  for  12  years  where  he  manufactured  his 
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compartment  cars.  These  were  really  the  parent  car  of  the 
European  first  class  carriage  railway  car  of  today.  Return- 
ing to  New  York,  Col.  Mann  became  a  publisher  and  editor 
and  acquired  much  property.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of 
I.  F.  Mack,  in  1912,  the  Sandusky  editor  was  a  warm  friend 
of  Col.  Mann's  and  often  visited  the  New  York  publisher. 

Col.  Mann  engaged  an  auto  and  visited  his  father's  old 
farm  at  Bloomingville  and  he  also  went  to  Castalia  where  he 
visited  the  blue  hole. 

Although  80  years  of  age  next  Saturday,  Col.  Mann  is  still 
as  vigorous  as  many  men  many  years  his  junior.  He  has  en- 
joyed his  stay  here  immensely. 


THE  FIRELANDS  IN  THE  GREAT  WORLD  WAR. 

Two  monumental  volumes  are  in  press  and  soon  to  be 
issued,  The  Erie  County  Honor  Roll  and  The  Huron  County 
Honor  Roll,  compiled  and  edited  by  Major  T.  S.  Amato,  of 
Sandusky.  In  future  volumes,  The  Firelands  Pioneer  will 
describe  the  scope  of  these  books  and  endeavor  to  supplement 
them  with  other  features  of  the  local  history  of  the  Great 
World  War.  In  this  volume  The  Pioneer  prints  the  names  of 
the  gallant  soldiers  from  Huron  and  Erie  counties  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  country  while  in  the  service  during 
the  Great  War.  A  movement  is  under  way  in  Erie  County  to 
erect  a  suitable  memorial  to  these  soldier  dead  of  the  county; 
and  there  should  be  a  similar  movement  started  in  Huron 
County  without  delay.  American  military  decorations  rank 
with  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  awarded  in  the  late  war  with  Germany  takes  its  place 
with  the  celebrated  Victoria  Cross  of  Great  Britain,  the  famous 
decoration  for  valor.  Three  heroes  from  the  Firelands  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross: 

Major  Robert  L.  Denig,  Marines,  Sandusky,  Erie  Co. 

James  Haverfield,  Go.  G,  New  London,  Huron  Co. 

George  Reed,  Co.  G,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  GENEALOGY. 
By  Montgomery  B.  Gibbs. 

Genealogy  is  the  name  applied  to  the  science  of  the  origin, 
sequence  and  affinities  of  families. 

The  earliest  traces  of  genealogy  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ancestral  catalogue  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  world. 

Among  the  Hebrews  there  were  parties  specially  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  genealogical  tables.  The  absence  of 
criticism,  and  desire  to  flatter  the  great,  were  the  causes  of 
introducing,  after  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  ridiculous 
fables  into  genealogy.  Ancestors  were  fabricated  in  the  most 
impudently  false  manner,  and  families  carried  back  in  an  un- 
broken line,  not  only  to  the  age  of  Charlemange,  but  even  in 
many  cases  to  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  hardly  any  family,  however  distinguished,  can 
trace  its  ancestors,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  Eleventh 
Century — the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  knowledge  of  a  pure 
lineage  running  back  to  the  Puritan  Emigrant  of  the  first  half, 
or  even  last  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  will  be  im- 
possible of  attainment,  except  to  the  very  few  who  have  been 
careful  to  keep  and  preserve  family  records  since  the  emigra- 
tion of  their  families  from  New  England  to  other  states,  and 
since  the  period  when  the  law  became  imperative  requiring 
the  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  keeping  up  family  records  and  histories,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  Most  of  us  how- 
ever, would  willingly  give  a  good  price  for  a  dozen  lines  writ- 
ten by  some  "emigrant  ancestor"  giving  his  birth  place,  his 
ancestral  traditions  and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  career. 
Such  a  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  our  posterity  is  not  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  most  humble  man  or  woman  in  our 
land.  Because  ourselves  or  our  ancestors  are,  or  have  been 
humble,  or  ignoble  need  not  prevent  us ;  the  spirit  that  would 
scoff  at  such  efforts  would  doubtless  consider  the  history  of 
mankind  as  needless  and  would  blot  out  the  records  of  human 
experience  as  well. 
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It  is  well  known  that  George  Washington,  when  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  amid  pressing  duties  devolving  up- 
on him,  found  time  to  write  out  his  family  history ;  and  Frank- 
lin even  took  much  interest  in  this  subject,  and,  when  he  was. 
in  England,  he  made  a  journey  to  the  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors in  order  to  procure  all  the  information  possible. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  and  foolish  pride  of  lineage 
which  justly  deserves  censure  and  ridicule.  It  was  such  con- 
ceit that  prompted  the  retort  of  Cicero,  when  a  patrician  said 
to  him  "You  are  a  plebeian."  "I  am  a  plebeian,"  replied  the 
eloquent  orator,  "and  the  nobility  of  my  family  begins  with 
me,  but  that  of  yours  will  end  with  you. ' ' 

It  has  been  well  said  "all  that  a  man  can  rightfully  lay 
claim  to  is  his  own  name ;  the  embellishment  should  be  his 
own — not  that  of  his  defunct  predecessors."  "They  who 
derive  their  worth  from  their  ancestors"  remarks  Lord 
Bacon,  "resemble  potatoes,  the  most  valuable  part  is  under- 
ground. ' ' 

But  while  there  is  danger  of  setting  too  high  a  value  upon 
our  pedigree,  yet  it  is  right  to  remember  our  ancestry,  nor  is  it 
wrong  to  recount  and  rejoice  in  their  achievements  and 
worth. 

"A  Good  Root  maketh  the  Branches  to  Flourish." 


"It  is  the  office  of  a  Historical  Society  to  carry  from 
age  to  age,  and  to  keep  for  each  such  material  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  such  societies  should  be,  and  will  be  if  rightly 
supported  and  appreciated,  a  practical  and  most  valuable 
school  of  education.  There  are  as  fine  pictures  in  history  as 
in  fiction,  of  romance,  of  pathos,  of  tragedy,  and  of  comedy." 
— Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin. 


The  Firelands  Historical  Society  is  performing  a  public 
service  of  incalculable  value  to  this  region.  It  is  the  reposi- 
tory of  many  of  the  records  of  its  family,  business  and  official 
life.  Here  are  preserved  genealogical  and  historical  data  of 
almost  priceless  value  to  the  people  and  to  the  future  his- 
torians of  the  Firelands.  Our  publications  are  sought  by 
libraries,  institutions  and  writers  the  country  over. 


The    Original   Diary  "of   Mrs.    Laura 
(Downs)  Clark,  of  Wakeman,  Ohio 

FROM  JUNK  21,  TO  OCTOBER  26,  1818. 
[Faithfully  and  laboriously  transcribed  from  the  original  by  Mrs. 
Esther  (Gibbs)  Powers,  of  Norwalk,  and  prefaced  by  the  editor  with 
many  names,  dates  and  explanations  necessary  to  a  complete  under- 
standing of  allusions  and  statements  made  in  the  body  of  the  Diary. 
This  Diary  was  presented  to  The  Firelands  Historical  Society  by  Mrs. 
Clark's  son,  Theodore  F.  Clark,  of  Traer,  Iowa,  recently  deceased; 
Dr.  F.  E.  Weeks,  a  Life  Member  of  The  F.  H.  S.,  being  instrumental 
in  procuring  it.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Dr.  Weeks  for  valuable 
assistance  in  compiling  the  preface. — Editor  Pioneer.] 

PREFACE. 

A  number  of  timeworn  and  frayed  sheets  of  paper  closely  writ- 
ten on  both  sides  and  almost  illegible,  comprise  this  most  interesting 
and  valuable  intimate  personal  record  of  actual  life  in  the  woods  of 
The  Firelands  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  was  written  by  a  young 
woman,  not  long  married,  who  arrived  in  Wakeman  a  few  days  be- 
fore it  begins,  with  her  husband,  for  the  personal  use  and  informa- 
tion of  her  mother  back  in  the  old  Connecticut  home.  There  are  vivid 
word  pictures  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  her  own  life  in  the  utterly 
natural  description  of  intimate  pioneer  experiences  which  this  young 
wife  of  an  early  settler  gives  in  this  Diary  for  her  mother,  never 
dreaming  that  these  descriptions  would  some  day,  a  hundred  years 
later,  appear  on  the  printed  page.  But  it  is  a  wholesome  and  credit- 
able record  and  one  in  which  her  friends  may  take  pride. 

Laura  (Downs)  Clark  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Hermon  Munson 
Clark  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  war  of  .1812,  and  the 
daughter  of  Philo  and  Hannah  (Mallory)  Downs.  She  was  born  in 
South  Britain,  in  the  town  of  Southbury,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  in 
1798.  The  first  three  settlers  in  Wakeman  (in  1817)  were  Augustin 
Canfield,  in  May,  1817,  Capt.  Amiel  P.  Pierce,  June,  1817,  and  Samuel 
Bristol,  July  4,  1817,  and  they  were  former  neighbors  of  the  Clarks  in 
South  Britain.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  started  from  the  adjoining  town 
of  New  Milford,  Conn.,  where  (probably)  Dr.  Clark  had  been  practic- 
ing medicine,  and  arrived  in  Wakeman,  June  19,  1818,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  log  cabin  which  Mr.  Canfield  had  built  for  his 
temporary  habitation  the  year  before.  Their  children  were  Philo 
Henry,  born  Aug.  3,  1819,  died  in  Ashland,  O.,  in  1911;  Leander,  born 
July  17,  1823,  died  in  Iowa  in  1910;  Hannah  Maria,  born  Sept.  17, 
1828,  married  Dr.  John  Collins  Bryant  (who  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  Business  College  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.), 
she  is  yet   (in  1919)   living  in  Buffalo  in  her  92d  year;    Theodore  F., 
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born  March  27,  1831,  died  at  his  home  in  Iowa,  November  9,  1919. 
(His  obituary  is  published  in  this  volume  of  the  Pioneer.)  In  1856 
Dr.  Clark  sold  the  Wakeman  farm  and  he  and  his  wife  lived  with 
their  children.     She  died  in  1863  and  he  in  1865. 

The  Caroline  and  Nancy  whom  she  mentions  in  the  Diary,  were 
her  sisters,  both  of  whom  afterward  became  residents  of  Wakeman, 
as   the   wives   of  Justus   Wheeler  and   Chester  Manvel,   respectively. 

Dr.  Clark's  father,  John  Clark,  Jr.,  lived  in  Medina,  Ohio,  hence 
his  visit  there.  The  "south  road"  which  she  mentions  is  the  present 
"Medina  Road,"  and  he  came  to  it  at  Snyder's  Corners,  south  of 
Clarksfield.  The  Stiles  family  mentioned  was  that  of  Benjamin 
Stiles,   one   of  the   early  pioneers  of  Clarksfield,   July   4,   1818. 

"Electa,"  or  "Lecta,"  was  Mrs.  Amiel  P.  Pierce;  "Betsy"  was 
Mrs.  Augustin  Canfield.  When  Dr.  Clark  came  to  Wakeman  there 
were  but  three  families  living  in  the  township,  those  of  Canfield, 
Pierce  and  Bristol,  and  they  and  Dr.  Clark  lived  on  the  same  road, 
a  short  distance  apart,  on  the  Florence-Clarksfield  road. 

The  "man"  who  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  August  5th,  was 
perhaps  Ephraim  Seger,  of  Clarksfield,  a  lad  who  died  from  snake- 
bite in  August,  1818.  August  31,  1818,  she  says  Dr.  Clark  went  to 
mill;  this  was  Merry's  mill  at  Milan,  14  miles  from  Wakeman  as  the 
road  then  ran. 

Mr.  Wakeman,  was  Jessup  Wakeman,  of  Conn.,  after  whom  the 
town  was  named,  one  of  the  three  owners  of  the  township;  was  tem- 
porarily in  Wakeman  when  the  Diary  began,  and  started  back  to 
Conn.,  June  24,  1818. 

Cliver  Brooks,  lived  in  the  "Settlement,"  Jessup  twp.,  (now 
Florence)   the  first  township  north. 

Erastus  French,  came  to  Wakeman,  October  26,  1817,  went  back 
to  Southbury,  Conn.,  in  1818,  was  married,  returned  to  Wakeman 
in  1819. 

Anna  and  Minot,  were  daughter  and  son  of  Capt.  Amiel  and 
Lecta  P'erce;  Lemuel  B.,  born  Sept.  17,  1807,  and  Bennett,  two  other 
sons  of  the  same. 

Seymour  Johnson,  was  Augustin  Canfield's  hired  man.  He  died 
September,  1823,  aged  27  years. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  Wakeman.  Mrs.  Clark  opened  a  school, 
beginning  July  7,  1818.  She  says  she  had  only  the  Canfield  children 
at  first  (three  of  the  four),  named  Calvert  C,  then  9  years  old,  Royal 
R.,  and  Sarah  Ann.  Soon  after  this,  the  Pierce  children  came,  and 
others.  Her  pay  was  $1.00  per  week,  payable  in  such  articles  as 
patrons  could  spare.  Later  she  kept  school  in  Canfield's  log  house. 
The  scholars  would  each  carry  an  ear  of  corn  to  school  which  the 
teacher  would  boil  for  them,  the  only  dinner  they  had. 

Schools  in  the  Western  Reserve,  including  the  Firelands,  were 
rather  primitive  in  the  early  days  and  not  at  all  as  they  are  now. 
Zerah  Hawlev,  A.  M..  traveled  from  Connecticut  through  the  west  in 
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1820-21,  spending  a  year  in  "New  Connecticut  or  Western  Reserve," 
and  the  next  year  publishing  a  little  book  embodying  the  letters  he 
wrote  back  home  describing  his  travels  and  adventures,  (a  copy  of 
which  book  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society).  Mr.  Hawley,  A.  M.,  offers  the  following  reflections  upon  the 
Western  Reserve  summer  schools  of  1820:  "Schools  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  taught  (if  kept  up  at  all),  by  females  about  three  months 
for  the  summer  term,  who  teach  merely  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing  and  plain  sewing;  and  compensation  for  teaching  is  made  in 
almost  all  cases  in  such  articles  as  the  country  affords  and  not  in 
money.  In  the  winter  term  often  men  teach  the  same  branches  with 
the   addition   of  a  little  arithmetic." 

Canfield's  store;  this  seems  to  indicate  that  A.  Canfield  had  the 
first  store  in  Wakeman. 

Harvy  Crampton,  lived  over  the  line  in  Florence  twp.,  in  the  first 
house  north  of  Samuel  Bristol's. 

"In  1817  (in  Florence)  the  first  church  or  society  of  the  Con- 
gregational order  was  organized  by  a  missionary  named  Loomis. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  house  of  Eli  S.  Barnum,  and  included 
members  residing  in  the  twps.  of  Vermilion,  Florence,  Wakeman  and 
Clarksfield."— Pioneer,  O.  S.,  Nov.  1859.  p,  21.  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Betts 
settled  in  Florence  from  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1816.  He  was  an  M.  D., 
but  was  licensed  to  preach  soon  after  he  came  to  the  Firelands.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry,  was  regularly  ordained  in  1821,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  famous  missionary-preacher  in  all  this  region. 

June  21,  1818,  the  Diary  tells  of  going  to  meeting  in  Clarksfield. 

Martial  J.  was  Marshall  Johnson,  Capt.  Amiel  Pierce's  hired  man, 
who  in  October,  1820,  married  Marinda  Bradley,  Dr.  Herman  M. 
Clark,  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  performing  the  ceremony,  the 
first  wedding  in  Wakeman. 

Carlon  Canfield,  was  Calvert  Calon  Canfield,  son  of  A.  Canfield, 
born  Jan.  1,  1809,  in  Bridgewater,  Conn.,  died  April  27,  1895,  aged  86, 
having  been  one  of  Wakeman's  leading  citizens. 

Ruth  Squires,  was  daughter  of  Joab  Squires,  of  Florence.  She  was 
the  first  teacher  in  Florence  twp. 

Mary  Slater  lived  in  Florence,  a  mile  west  of  the  school  house. 
She  died  August  6,  1818,  aged  14  or  15  years. 

Ancil  Blackman.  lived  near  the  Slaters  in  Florence. 

Joel  Crane,  settled  in  Florence  early  in  1817.  He  was  better  off 
than  the  other  SBttlers.  His  wife  was  Olive  Mitchell,  of  Connecticut, 
and  their  only  daughter,  Ann  married  Dr.  George  G.  Baker,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  and  bankers  of  The  Fire- 
lands. 

Mrs.  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  Joab  Squires,  of 
Florence.     Her  wedding  was  the  first  in  Florence  twp. 

Judge  Sprague.  was  Judge  Ezra  Sprague,  the  first  settler  in 
Florence,  in  May,  1809. 
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The   river  mentioned   was   the  Vermilion  river. 

Norwalk  was  made  the  new  county  seat  of  Huron  county  that 
year,  1818. 

The  edges  of  the  original  manuscript  are  frayed  and  ragged  in 
places  and  occasionally  small  pieces  have  disappeared,  making  the 
breaks  in  the  narrative  marked  by   (*     *     *). 

DIARY    OF    MRS.    LAURA    (DOWNS)    CLARK,   JUNE   21    to   OCT   26, 

1818. 

Dear  mother — I  thought  I  should  continue  my  journal  no  longer 
but  find  I  cannot  live  without  writing  everything  to  you  —  — 

June  21  Sunday  went  to  Clarksfield  to  meeting  with  Mrs.  Pierce. 
Doctr.  stayed  at  home     (Clear  &  warm) 

June  22  Pleasant  weather.  Doctr  carryed  my  letter  to  Mr  Wake- 
man  and  went  in  pursuit  of  pork.  I  washed  in  the  forenoon  in  the 
afternoon  went  with  Mrs  Canfield  to  visit  Lecta  returned  about  sun- 
down. Doctr  did  not  get  home  I  was  left  alone  to  enjoy  my  own 
thoughts  which  was  constantly  with  you.  I  got  your  letter  and  read 
but  could  not  find  your  person — in  short  my  face  was  covered  with 
tears  from  before  dark  until  10  or  11  o'clock  when  I  closed  my  eyes 
in  sleep  and  knew  no  more  till  morning — 

June  23  Tuesday  business  engrossed  my  attention  so  that  in 
some  measure  I  forgot  you  pleasant  weather — I  wet  cloth  made  and 
mended  my  under  brown  bed-tick  Doctr  got  back  before  night  the 
provision,  distance  he  had  to  go,   &   price,  my  letter  informed  you. 

June  24  Wednesday  rained  hard  in  the  middle  of  the  day — 
Salted  down  our  pork  &  hung  our  fish  up  to  dry — The  rest  of  the 
day  he  spent  in  making  benches  to  supply  the  place  of  chairs  while 
I  tryed  to  braid  &  sew  bulrushes  into  a  hat — but  they  would  (not?) 

June  25  Thursday  pleasant  weather  Doctr  worked  for  A  Canfield 
I  did  my  work  and  went  to  making  over  my  nankeen  into  a  frock — 
have  made  over  my  old  gingham  into  a  gown  it  Iooks  very  well — Mr. 
Canfield  brought  me  seme  straw  from  Florence  have  filled  one  bed. 

June  26  Friday  Doctr  begun  to  cut  underbrush  for  the  house 
I   wet   cloth   finished   my   nankeen 

June  27  Saturday  pleasant  weather  Doctr  cut  underbrush  round 
where  we  are  going  to  have  the  house  whilst  I  baked,  ironed  &  mend- 
ed for  Saturday  (which  I  in  general  way  get  done  before)  mended  my 
bags,  washed  my  floor  &c.  Lecta  came  down  here  in  the  forenoon 
brought  three  of  her  children  &  stayed  till  middle  of  the  afternoon 
&  Mrs.  Bristol  was  here  too  have  wet  my  cloth  a  week  today  it  is 
almost  white  enough — 

June  28  Sunday  very  warm  with  now  &  then  a  few  drops  of  rain 
Doctr  had  a  call  to  visit  Oliver  Brooks  in  the  settlement  he  went 
to  meeting  did  not  get  home  till  night  I  am  left  at  home  alone,  have 
wandered  about  to  give  full  vent  to  my  feeling — found  several 
bunches  of  strawberries — it  is  noon  I  behold  you  and  a  part  of  your 
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family  returning  from  worship  surrounded  with  company — Uncles, 
Aunt,  and  other  people — I  behold  some  going  into  your  shed  (Aunt 
Margery  in  particular)  they  go  out  to  the  current  bushes  which  are 
now  beckoning  with  their  long  strings  red  as  crimson  saying  "come 
and  taste"  O!  how  plain  I  can  see  them  &  how  much  I  would  give  to 
be  there  not  so  much  to  partake  of  your  fruits  &  dainties  we  are 
deprived  of  as  to  enjoy  the  blessed  company  of  my  most  dear  friends 
— O!  my  dear  mother  how  many  hours  I  spend  in  longing  &  longing 
to  see  you  &  your  whole  household  and  wonder  why  I  did  not  enjoy 
your  presence  more  while  I  was  with  you — if  I  was  ever  to  live  there 
again  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  should  know  how  to  prize  you — I  am 
determined  if  I  live  to  come  to  Britain — feel  worse  today  than  com- 
mon— I  had  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  journal  of  last  thursday  I  went 
up  to  Lecta's  to  send  for  butter  we  could  have  in  the  settlement — 
then  went  after  rushes  scoured  all  my  tin  &  pewter  got  about  done 
by  noon — have  been  lame  &  most  sick  ever  since  whilst  I  am  writing 
you  are  in  meeting  for  P.  M.  Goodbye  for  today 

June  29  Monday  have  been  washing  this  forenoon  &  would 
gladly  devote  the  afternoon  to  you  and  in  helping  you  work  but  as  it 
is  impossible  shall  take  my  humble  peticoat  &  go  down  and  see  the 
Doctr  work  he  has  begun  to  cut  a  place  for  the  house 

June  30  Tuesday  very  warm  had  Erastus  French  to  work  for  us 
finished  my  petticoat — ironed  my  clothes  made  part  of  a  cambric 
ruffle  out  of  my  coars  cambric — went  in  the  afternoon  to  see  them 
work 

1st  July  Wednesday  have  done  my  patching  for  this  week  Mr 
P.s  old  mare  came  'down  here  Mrs  Canfield  &  myself  rode  up  and  see 
Lecta  awhile  in  the  forenoon  in  the  afternoon  went  down  to  see 
Doctr  work  and  finished  my  ruffle     Cloudy 

July  2  Thursday  warm  &  pleasant  thunder  shower  in  the  after- 
noon Doctr  went  to  hoe  corn  for  A  Pierce  I  begun  to  make  over  my 
black  bonnet  had  to  bake — Lecta  was  down  here  all  the  afternoon  with 
Anna  &  Minot.  A  Mr  Stiles's  family  moved  by  here  into  Clarksfield 
— from  N.  York  a  family  of  ten  and  old  maid  that  is  a  taylor  for 
men's  clothes  as  well  as  women's  they  have  been  7  or  8  weeks  on 
the  road  and  by  their  tell  had  as  hard  times  &  as  much  mud  as  we 
had. 

July  3d  Friday  Doctr  went  to  work  for  Amiel  again  and  I  went 
with  him  early  in  the  morning  and  stayed  with  Lecta  all  day 
finished  my  bonnet  made  it  as  it  was  before  and  it  looks  nearly  as 
well — I  likewise  made  a  bluish  pocket-handkerchief.  I  got  to  Asa 
J's  and  begun  that  gingham  one  for  Doctr  I  got  to  Canfield's.  Mrs 
Bristol  was  there  Cloudy  but  no  rain — returned  home  with  the  Doct 
before  dark.  Took  my  cloth  out  of  the  lye  just  two  weeks  after  it 
was  put  in  is  a  good  white. 

July  4th  Saturday  Independence.  Very  warm  and  pleasant — Doct 
worked  for  P.  again.     I  washed  out  some  fine  clothes  and  my  woolen 
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clothes  I  wore  on  the  road  and  my  light,  faded,  calico  bedquilt  it 
got  dirty  on  the  road  and  have  kept  it  on  my  bed  since — got  my  wash- 
ing done  by  noon  then  put  trimming  on  to  Mrs.  Canfield's  bonnet 
took  the  trimming  off  from  mine  ironed  over  the  bonnet  it  looks 
better  shape  than  at  first  ironed  my  fine  clothes  and  fixed  my  ruffles 
— washed  my  lace  ruffle,  and  made  some  holes  in  it  how  does  Nancy's 
&  Caroline  stand  it?     They  must  be  careful  of  them. 

July  5th  Sunday  intended  to  go  to  meeting  but  rain  in  the  fore- 
noon prevented.  Clear  in  the  afternoon  read  some  and  had  a  more 
comfortable  Sunday  than  the  last. 

July  6th  Monday  had  Saml  Bristol  &  Seymour  J  to  work  for  us — 
cutting  house  logs  and  clearing  a.  place  for  the  house — In  the  fore- 
noon did  my  wash  got  dinner  for  my  men — in  the  afternoon  went  down 
to  see  them  work  it  begun  to  rain  I  got  wet  through  to  the  skin  and 
our  men   had    to   go   home 

July  7th  Tuesday  A  Canfield  worked  for  us  drawed  logs  for 
the  house  got  the  bottom  logs  lade  and  the  floor  timbers  on — I  did 
my  work  begun  school  had  only  Canfields  children — ironed  my 
clothes  made  Doctr  white  handkerchief  I  got  to  Canfields  store — Talk 
about  having  raisin  to  morrow — rain  in  the  morning  clear  the  rest  of 
the  day — 

July  8th  Wednesday  Doctr  started  early  collected  all  Wakeman 
men  &  their  teams  got  them  to  drawing  logs  and  laying  the  lower 
ones  whilest  he  went  to  store  to  invite  raisers  got  whisky  and  got 
home  by  noon.  I  had  to  stir  myself  very  lively  had  to  bake  prepare 
myself,  my  house,  &  victuals,  for  visitors  (invited  Mrs.  Pierce  and 
Mrs.  Bristol) — had  to  get  dinner  for  six  men  got  it  all  out  of  the  way 
and  ready  to  receive  visitors  by  1  or  two  o'clock — waited  im- 
patiently for  them  to  come  Mrs  Canfield  and  myself  went  to  see  them 
raise  awhile  &  Lemuel  P.  come  and  said  his  mother  had  a  visitor 
from  Florence  (Erastus  Frenches  intended  wife)  we  sent  back  for 
them  to  come  but  it  was  so  late  they  did  not  &  we  concluded  after 
fixing  so  much  we  would  see  some  one — we  got  onto  an  old  white 
horse  that  stood  at  the  door  went  up  there  drinked  tea  &  got  back 
before  sundown — when  it  come  night  I  was  almost  tired  to  death 
had  such  a  pain  in  my  side  I  could  hardly  walk  &  was  obliged  to  get 
to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  I  am  as  hearty  as  I  was 
last  summer  for  when  I  work  a  little  hard  am  troubled  with  a  pain 
in  my  side — I  sometimes  almost  wonder  that  I  am  alive  after  my 
fatigueing  journey  was  cloudy  in  the  middle  of  the  day  &  threatened 
rain  but  finally  cleared  off  and  was  very  good  weather — There  was 
only  three  men  came  from  Florence  &  they  did  not  get  it  raised  only 
one  log  above  the  chamber  sleepers. 

July  9th  Thursday  all  "Wakeman  men  come  to  finish  the  raising 
— had  my  work  to  do  and  get  dinner  for  six  men  again  went  down  2 
Dr  3  times  to  see  them  work  kept  school  &c.  *  *  *  .  my  rule  to  keep 
school    *     *     *    Lecta  was  down  here  for  a  visit     *     *    *    is  as  white 
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as  snow.  I  never  had  *  *  *  *  late  and  had  so  little  to  do  *  *  *  * 
got  my  sewing  about  done — &  should  *  *  *  time  to  be  as  nice 
as  anyone  if  it  was  my  disposition  to  be  so  &  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  slight  my  work  in  the  least — tell  Grand  Ma  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  her  looking  as  particular  as  when  1  lived  at  Aunt  Annies, 
if  she  could  but  get  here — it  has  took  all  the  Wakeman  men  to  finish 
raising  the  house — Doctr  has  caught  a  Rabbit  clear  &  pleasant — 

July  10th  Friday  town  meeting  again  to  day — the  men  have  all 
come  to  get  out  the  shingle  &  get  on  the  roof  cut  out  doors  &  win- 
dows shall  move  in  a  few  days.  Dinner  to  get  for  them  again  got  on 
pot  made  a  pudden  &  stewed  my  Rabbit  kept  school  just  before 
night  went  down  to  see  the  house — and  in  coming  back  my  home  and 
my  absent  friends  suddenly  rushed  upon  my  mind — it  seemed  to  me 
more  than  I  could  bear  got  part  way  home  seated  myself  upon  a 
log  in  sight  of  no  one  and  there  gave  full  vent  to  my  grief — O!  how 
every  thought  and  recollection  of  my  home  came  upon  me  I  thought 
of  the  time  when  I  was  there  and  could  associate  with  you — when  you 
could  come  to  our  house  and  enjoy  the  blessed  sweets  of  each  other's 
company  Yes!  every  such  privilege  as  this  rushed  with  fury  upon  my 
mind — I  likewise  thought  of  that  cruel  and  hard  heart  I  had  thus  to 
part  with  my  friends — O!  that  parting  moment  when  I  was  seated  in 
the  waggon  to  take  (perhaps)  a  final  farewell  of  all  this  world  holds 
dear  to  me  when  I  bid  Grandmother  farewell  as  she  stood  with 
weeping  eyes  to  take  her  last  look  &  I  turned  my  back  upon  them 
(O!  how  my  heart  aches  &  the  tears  bedew  my  cheeks  whilst  writ- 
ing this  scene)  it  seems  now  as  if  this  moment  was  not  realized 
enough  at  the  time  &  it  surely  was  not  by  me  though  no  mortal 
tongue  can  express  my  feeling  at  that  time  how  I  catched  the  last 
glimmer  of  the  Dear  old  habitation — the  fields  the  trees  &  every- 
thing  else  seemed  to  wear  a  gloomy  aspect  at  my  departure  was  the 
ways  of  heaven  ever  more  dark  than  in  my  leaving  you — when  I 
think  of  the  little  probability  I  have  of  seeing  you  again  it  seems 
as  if  I  must  fly!  instantly  fly  to  you  &  do  surmize  the  rest  for  no 
pen  can  describe  my  feelings  there  for  one  hour — how  I  wanted  to 
know  where  you  was  &  what  you  was  doing  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  you  since  I  bid  you  farewell  at  N.  Milford  except  by  Mr.  Wake- 
man  it  seems  as  if  I  must  receive  a  letter  soon  it  is  now  two  weeks 
and  two  days  since  Mr.  Wakeman  started  &  in  two  weeks  more  ex- 
pect you  will  get  the  letters — how  long  the  time  will  appear  to  you — 
the  letter  I  wrote  on  the  road  dated  April  25  you  would  receive  in 
about  ten  days  and  from  that  time  untill  you  receive  the 
letters  by  Wakeman  will  be  at  least  12  or  13  weeks  if  they  come  safe 
Friday  night  they  have  got  the  roof  nearly  on — pleasant  day. 

July  11th  Saturday  got  out  shingle  enough  to  finish  the  roof  and 
side  up  the  end  I  had  to  cook  for  my  men  kept  school  &  made  a 
clipper  for  Mrs  Canfields  baby — very  hot  weather  indeed  and  very 
dry — 
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July  12th  Sabbath  very  warm  about  the  same  as  yesterday  was 
— had  concluded  to  put  Mr.  Canfields  oxen  into  a  waggon  and  go  to 
meeting  but  was  so  very  warm  Canfields  would  not  venture  &  I  had 
to  stay  at  home  again — went  with  Doctr  down  to  the  wind  fall  to  see 
the  potatoes  and  on  the  road  killed  a  rattle-snake  with  9  rattles  on  it 
found  ripe  cup-berries  &  blackberries  beginning  to  be  *  *  * 
passed  away  the  sabbath  *  *  *  for  boards  got  a  floor  laid  *  *  * 
washing  and  sewed  some  on  one  of  my  shirts  besides  school  Lecta 
was  down  *  *  *  not  hardly  so  warm  to  day  people  thinks  here 
there  has  not  been  so  warm  weather  for  a  great  many  years  as 
yesterday  and  the  day  before  have  not  had  our  doors  and  windows 
shut  since  Saturday  morning — 

July  14th  Tuesday  clear  &  pleasant  Doctr  worked  down  to  the 
house  made  a  roost  for  the  hens  &  fixed  so  that  we  could  move 
next  day.  I  kept  school  in  the  afternoon  took  my  scholers  and  went 
up  to  Lecta's  Mrs.  Bristol  &  Mrs.  Canfield  were  there. 

July  15th  Wednesday  still  warm  weather  forenoon  helped  move 
down  to  our  house  baked  cleaned  up  my  room  and  taught  the 
children  school  got  ready  to  go  down  to  my  house  middle  of  the 
afternoon — I  had  no  bedstead  nor  no  shelf  and  what  to  do  with  all  the 
things  I  new  not  Mrs.  Bristol  came  down  and  we  drinked  tea  with 
Mrs.  Canfield  in  the  evening  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Harvy 
Crampton  come  to.  get  me  to  make  a  dicca  or  shirtee  a  handkerchief 
and  a  frock  must  have  the  two  first  by  Saturday  night. 

July  16.  Thursday  Doctr  worked  for  Pierce  I  put  my  things  in 
as  good  order  as  I  could  made  the  handkerchief  &  taught  school 
warm   &  pleasant. 

July  17  Friday  Doctr  worked  E  french  I  worked  on  my  dicca 
what  time  I  had  besides  school — weather  about  the  same  as  for  a 
few   back — warm   enough. 

(July  18)  Saturday  Docir  went  for  French  again  I  taught  school 
finished  my  things  washed  them  and  plated  the  ruffle  thunder  in  the 
afternoon  &  threatened  a  shower  but  went  &  come  off  clear. 

(July  19)  Sunday  how  I  long  to  spend  this  day  with  my  friends 
out  instead  of  that  went  to  meeting  with  A  Canfields  in  a  waggon 
drawed  by  oxen  (now  this  you  will  be  laughing  at)  there  was  more 
than  fifty  there  sung  N.  Durham  Exortation  and  China  did 
very  well  Doctr  stayed  at  home — very  warm — a  thunder  shower  that 
catch  us  out  just  before  we  got  to  the  school  house. 

(July  20)  Monday  Doctr  worked  for  Bristol  I  taught  school  & 
worked  on  Harvy  Cramptons  frock  still  warm  &  pleasant  weather. 

(July  21st)  Tuesday  Doctr  went  again  for  Bristol  school  as  usual 
&  finished  the  frock — went  up  to  see  Lecta  she  gave  me  some 
strained  pumpkin  and  milk — clear  pleasant. 

22  Wednesday  Doctr  went  to  the  windfall  to  hoe  his 
potatoes  I  baked  bread  &  six  pumpkin  pies  in  my  frying  pan — school 
warm  &  clear. 
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23  Thursday  Doctr  went  to  the  wind-fall  again — I  washed 
before  school  time  &  sewed  on  my  shirts  some — rain  in  the  afternoon 
Martial  J  come  to  help  chink  up  the  house. 

24  Friday  clear  and  pleasant  I  begun  to  make  a  vest  for 
Carlon  Canfield  had  Lecta  and  Mrs  Canfield  for  a  visit — got  roasted 
iish — bread  and  butter — pumpkin  pie  &  some  of  Nancys  spunge  cake 
but  no  table — Doctr  hoed  potatoes  to  the  wind-fall — 

25  Saturday  cloudy  &  a  little  rain  Doctr  finished  his  pota- 
toes— I  finished  the  vest  baked  some  bread — last  week  earned  by 
sewing  56  cts  this  week  42  cents  besides  school — 

26  Sunday  rainy  all  day  intended  to  have  gone  to  meeting 
but  rain  prevented — 

27  Monday  clear  and  pleasant  Doctr  went  to  harvesting 
with  Canfield  I  washed  baked  to  Canfields,  made  part  of  a  bonnet 
for  Lecta  and  taught  school — 

28  Tuesday  Doctr  went  to  Canfds  again  I  finished  the  bon- 
net &  part  wrote  the  letter  to  Betsey  Canfield  and  yourself — (good 
harvest  weather) — besides  school. 

29  Wednesday  Doctr  •  went  to  Canfields  again  still  good 
weather  I  wrote  what  time  I  had  besides  school  and  finished  off  my 
letter  &  went  &  read  it  part  to  Mrs  Canfield 

30  Thursday  rained  some — on  reading     over     my     letter     found 

1  had  not  wrote  half  enough  begun  to  write  it  over — wrote  all  day 
besides  school — Doctor  worked  for  Bristol. 

31  Friday — pleasant  day — finished  the  letter  and  sent  it — school 
— Doctr  worked  to  Bristols 

(journal   to   be    continued) 
Laura  Clarks  Journal   Continued   Aug.   181K. 
Saturday  pleasant  weather  fixed   over  my   pink  Gingham   baked 
some  bread  taught  school  and  went  after  Blackberries  got  between 

2  &  3  quart  now  beginning  to  be  ripe. 

Sunday  very  warm  a  thunder  shower  just  at  night  Doctr  and 
I  went  to  meeting  I  rode  in  Canfields  ox-waggon  in  the  forenoon  heard! 
a  Methodist  exhort  Doctr  Betts  in  the  afternoon — from  these  words 
"Be  ye  also  ready"  got  home  just  as  it  begun  to  rain 

Monday  washed  in  the  morning  After  school  went  to  see  Lecta 
two  Conn,  men  come  along  from  Hartford  (but  that  was  not  from 
yon)   pleasant  weather — Doctr  went  to  Bristols. 

Tuesday  still  pleasant  Paked  with  Mrs.  Canfield  after  school  went 
with  Lecta,  Ruth  Squires  &  Mrs.  Bristol  to  the  wind  fall  after  Black- 
berries— they  all  come  here  to  tea  had  fish  bread  &  butter  some  little 
cakes  cucumbers  &  blackberries. 

Wednesday  begun  to  make  a  frock  for  H.  Crampton  besides 
school    Doctr   has    boys    to   work   to   home   and    cut   down   the    trees 

pleasant  day in  the  night  he  was  sent  for  to  visit  the  man  bitten 

with  the  Rattlesnake  he  objected  to  going  but  thev  said  they  did  not 
expect  him  to  live  through  the  night  and  it  would  be  a  great  satis- 
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faction  to  his  wife  and  friends — he  therefore  went  it  was  about  five 
miles  I  got  up  and  went  to  Canfields  &  stayed  the  rest  of  the  night. 

6  Thursday  hard  shower  in  the  morning  cloudy  all  day  till  just 
at  night  the  sun  shown  Doctr  got  home  before  we  was  up  worked 
at  home — news  came  that  a  girl  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  by  the 
name  of  Mary  Slater  was  dead — her  complaint  was  a  billions  fever 
she  lived  in  Florence  one  mile  east  of  the  school  house— I  taught  my 
school  in  the  morning  &  set  out  for  the  funeral  on  foot  with  Lecta 
&  Mrs  Canfield  had  not  got  far  before  we  heard  she  was  interred 
in  the  forenoon — we  kept  on  and  went  to  Mr  Cramptons  for  a  visit— 
the  first  house  in  Florence  above  Bristols  got  home  about  dark 

Friday  clear  &  pleasant  Doctr  worked  at  home  I  taught  school 
and  went  after  Blackberries 

Saturday  Doctr  worked  at  home  I  taught  school  &  finished 
another  frock  for  H.  Crampton 

Sunday  Doctr  and  I  went  to  the  wind-fall  to  see  the  garden  in 
the  morning  rained  the  rest  of  the  day 

Monday  clear  &  pleasant  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ancil  Blackman 
come  after  Doctr  to  visit  his  child — with  the  same  disorder  &  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  girl  died  he  said  the  Mr  Slater  had  lost 
another  child  with  the  same  fever  Doctr  Betts  was. their  physician — 
Doctor  went,  had  to  visit  another  man  by  the  name  of  Seele  in  the 
same  neighborhod  did  not  get  back  till  night — I  worked  on  a 
Crampton  frock  and  went  with  Anna  Crane  &  Mrs  Bristol  after 
blackberries 

11  Tuesday  finished  the  Crampton  frock  Doctr  worked  at  home 
school  every  day. 

12  Wednesday  clear  till  towards  night  then  thunder  &  lightning 
a  man  come  for  Doctr  to  visit  the  sick  After  school  I  went  to  see 
Lecta  &  stay  for  Doctr  to  come  along  carryed  my  shirts  to  iron  and 
worked  on  my  ruffle  it  was  nearly  dark  when  he  come  along  and  we 
had  to  go  half  a  mile  through  the  woods  thundered  &  lightened  con- 
stantly 

13  Thursday  clear  and  pleasant — Doctor  started  in  the  morning 
again  to  visit  the  sick  was  gone  all  day — I  did  my  washing  before 
school  went  to  Canfields  to  rinse  my  clothes — there  was  a  family 
there  moving  to  the  south — they  had  a  little  girl  nearly  three  years 
old — her  name  was  Maria  and  now  imagine  to  yourself  my  tender 
feeling  I  took  the  child  in  my  arms  &  pressed  her  to  my  bosom — 
tears  of  grief  stole  unpermitedly  down  my  cheeks — I  was  obliged  to 
cover  my  face  to  keep  the  emotion  in  my  mind  concealed — how  fresh 
this  brought  the  little  Maria  to  my  mind  her  hair  was  the  same  color, 
about  as  long,  braided,  &  tyed  on  the  top  of  her  head  in  the  same 
manner  you  formerly  fixed  Maria's — I  let  this  little  girl  go  from  my 
arms  reluctlantly  &  went  home  to  give  full  vent  to  my  feelings 
Thunder  shower  just  at  night  Thursday 

Friday  clear  &  pleasant  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings  about 
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this  time  Doctr  went  to  visit  *  *  *  *  I  patched  a  pair  of  velvet 
trowsers  ironed  my  clothes  and  patched  them  &  made  (?)  two  shirts 
bodies  for  myself — besides  school — Mrs  Canfield  was  here  just  at 
night 

15  Saturday  pleasant  weather  Doctor  worked  at  home  I  made 
sleeves  to  my  shirts  and  some  ruffles  kept  school  Doctr  went  just  at 
night  after  blackberries. 

16  Sunday  very  warm  Doctr  and  I  set  out  in  good  season  for 
meeting  I  rode  with  Captain  Pierce  he  was  called  at  noon  to  see  the 
sick  heard  (?)  a  Methodist  man  exhort  today 

17  Monday  Doctr  at  home  I  did  my  washing  before  school  had 
school  out  in  good  season  went  with  Mrs  Pierce  &  Mrs  Canfield  to 
visit  Mrs  Bristol  was  cloudy  all  day  and  begun  to  rain  as  soon  as  we 
got  there  had  to  come  home  in  the  rain 

18  Tuesday  clear  and  pleasant  got  over  my  black  to  colour 
braided  some  straw  and  went  after  blackberries  Doctor  went  to  visit 
the  sick  again — 

19  Wednesday  clear  most  of  the  day  a  little  dust  of  rain  2  or 
3  o'clock  Doctr  worked  for  Canfield  I  taught  school  went  to  Can- 
fields  to  bake  Lecta  went  after  Blackberries 

20  Thursday  clear  and  pleasant  did  not  feel  very  well  Doctor 
worked  for  Canfield  worked  on  my  ruffle  after  school  went  after 
Blackberries  with  Mrs  Bristol — 

21  Friday  very  warm  Doctor  worked  for  Bristol  there  was  no 
school  Joel  Crane  come  here  had  not  seen  him  before  took  my  ruffle 
and  worked  with  Mrs.  Canfield  till  noon  just  got  home  when  Ruth 
Squires  &  her  sister  John  Brooks  wife  after  blackberries  &  I  went 
with  them 

22  Saturday  clear  &  warm  Doctr  burned  brush  at  home  I  taught 
school,  ironed  my  clothes  and  just  at  night  went  with  Doctr  after 
Blackberries 

23  Sunday  very  warm  Doctor  went  again  to  visit  the  sick  &  I 
was  left  at  home  alone  No  work  to  take  attention — Sunday — and  alone 
— is  a  fine  time  for  my  home-sick  thoughts  to  hover  round  and  force 
their  way  into  my  breast  (remonstrance  is  vain)  for  a  few  days  and 
nights  back  my  feelings  have  been  more  than  common  awake  with 
regard  to  you  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  have  heard 
from  you — the  great  distance  we  are  from  each  other  &  the  reception 
of  no  letters  from  you  at  times  conspire  to  make  me  miserable — 
when  I  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow  to  rest  my  first  thoughts  is  with 
you  &  how  many  sobs,  sighs  &  heartachings  I  have  My  Dearest  of 
Mothers  you  know  not  and  never  will  know  for  pen  and  even  tongue 
could  not  express  with  such  reflections  as  these  the  sabbath  passed 
away  &  Doctr  returned  home  but  the  sun  has  scarcely  hid  herself  & 
shed  her  last  twinkling  rays  on  the  tops  of  the  trees — when  Lecta 
sent  Lemuel  for  us  to  come  up  there  I  eagerly  inquired  what  was 
the  matter  (supposing  some  of  them  to  be  very  sick)  his  answer  was 
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"David  &  Smith  have  come"  O  how  my  heart  gladdened  within  me — 
I  enquired  what  have  they  got  for  us— he  said  5  or  6  letters— you  will 
readily  know  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  prink  Doctr  &  I  started  off 
I  rode  on  A.  P's  old  mare  with  Mrs.  Canfield — when  we  got  there  they 
stood  out  the  door — shook  hands  with  them — we  then  went  into  the 
house  Lecta  asked  me  to  take  off  my  things  my  heart  was  too  full 
for  utterance — David  brought  me  four  letters  some  patterns  &  another 
packet  larger — what  this  contained  I  could  not  imagine — in  the  first 
place  opened  my  letters  then  viewed  the  box  and  its  contents — after 
reading  over  my  letters  got  composed  enquired  some  about  Britain 
people  &  returned  home  after  obtaining  a  promise  from  them  to  visit 
us  early  in  the  morning — after  we  got  home  took  a  retrospective  view 
of  our  letters  and  other  things  and  went  to  rest — but  my  thoughts 
were  too  much  taken  up  for  sleep  the  fore  part  of  the  night. 

Monday  very  warm  day  Arose  betimes  in  the  morning  had  some 
blackberry  vinegar  to  prepare  &  scour  a  few  things  beside  my  house 
work  which  I  got  through  with  before  I  ventured  to  take  my  letters — 
I  then  read  them  over  compared  your  journal  with  mine  &  looked 
over  the  things  very  thorough  again  David  come  at  noon  a  short  time 
then  again  after  school — enquired  of  him  very  particular — worked 
some  on  my  ruffle  Doctr  visit  the  sick — 

Tuesday  very  warm  all  day  with  now  and  then  a  little  distant 
thunder — hard  *  *  *  at  night,  Doctr  at  home,  I  have  been  baking 
by  the  fire  taught  school  began  to  write  off  Journal  to  you — wrote  till 
just  at  night  then  went  after  Blackberries 

Wednesday  clear  and  some  cooler — did  my  house  work  wrote  off 
Journal  After  school  went  to  see  Lecta  &  read  her  letters  P.  M. 
Doctr  went  after  potatoes 

Thursday  clear  and  very  warm  again — no  school — Doctor  is 
splitting  rails  at  home  I  have  been  scouring  tin  and  pewter  some — & 
writing  off  Journal — Just  at  night  went  to  Amiels  of  an  errand. 

Friday  pleasant  weather  Before  school  I  washed  some  brown 
clothes  washed  my  floor  did  up  my  house  work  did  up  a  cap  for  Mrs 
Canfield.  After  school  sewed  on  the  girls  work  bags  wrote  off  Journal 
of  the  weather  on  the  road,  towns,  rivers  &c. 

Saturday  cool  with  some  flying  clouds  in  the  morning  went  to 
Amiels  I  got  back  between  11  &  12  got  dinner  then  taught  school  till 
4  or  5  o'clock  sewing  on  the  girls  work  pockets  in  the  meantime. 
After  school  eat  a  watermelon  with  Doctor  in  just  two  months  after 
it  was  planted — Then  ironed  a  few  clothes — Just  at  sundown  went 
Canfields  after  water  &  sat  a  while  I  write  more  particular  because 
this  is  your  birthday  thought  much  of  you  today. 

Sunday  clear  and  pleasant  O  how  I  wanted  to  be  with  you 
especially  in  the  morning  before  meeting  &  at  noon — read  over  your 
letters  &  read  the  last  22  chapters  of  Job — During  the  intermission 
wrote  part  of  a  letter  to  you  David  B.  &  Martial  J.  was  here  a  while 
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towards  night  Thunder  just  at  night  and  a  hard  shower  of  rain  in 
the  evening 

31st  Monday  cloudy  and  rainy  all  day  Doctr  went  to  mill  Lecta 
was  sick  I  we"nt  up  to  help  her  in  the  morning  and  stayed  all  day 
Doctor  did  not  get  home — I  got  home  little  before  dark  took  one  of 
Canfields  boys  a  lantern  and  went  to  my  house  eat  my  supper  then 
went  to  Canfields  and  stayed  all  night. 

Sept  1st  Tuesday  Doctr  come  to  Canfields  before  I  was  up — the 
evening  was  so  dark  he  got  partly  lost  found  the  way  to  Bristols  & 
stayed  all  night  Rainy  and  Cloudy  till  noon  then  clear  &  pleasant  I 
did  my  housework  taught  school  baked  some  bread  by  the  fire  looked 
over  my  chests,  trunks,  &c  One  summer  have  I  spent  in  Ohio  and  the 
approach  of  fall  fills  my  mind  with  dread — "This  harvest  is  past  &  this 
summer  ended"  my  sins  are  still  unrepented  of  &  I  am  in  the  same 
lamentable  situation  I  ever  was — 

Wednesday  Cool  in  the ,  morning  then  clear  and  pleasant  Doctor 
went  to  visit  the  sick — at  noon  I  finished  my  first  letter  to  you  After 
school  went  &  got  a  few  blackberries  to  eat  they  are  nearly  gone 
thought  much  of  you  between  sun  down  &  dark  a  time  I  generally 
think  of  you  and  yours — 

Thursday  Cool  morning  then  warm  and  pleasant  I  did  the  wash- 
ing in  the  forenoon  then  kept  school  all  the  *  *  *  some,  had  a 
homesick  turn  between  sundown  and  dark,  as     the  letter     *     *     * 

Friday  Morning  Cool  then  warm  &  pleasant  I  finished  Carlon 
C's  straw  hat  taught  school.  About  2  o'clock  2  men  come  here  from 
Medina  they  were  once  from  Waterbury  &  knew  Doctr  18  years  ago 
I  went  to  get  them  some  dinner  &  Doctr  took  them  to  see  his  land — 
they  said  father  Clarks  family  were  all  well  that  Mr  Boardman  & 
sons  had  been  there  &  gone  again  said  Also  that  fathers  folks  did 
not  know  they  were  coming  &  whether  Boardman  brought  letters 
for  us  he  did  not  know — When  they  had  done  dinner  it  had  got  to  be 
towards  night,  they  spoke  about  going — I  thought  I  would  use  some 
politeness  and  ask  them  to  stay  all  night — to  my  disappointment  they 
very  readily  accepted  the  invitation  and  said  they  would  go  to  work 
with  Doctr — flour  being  so  scarce  in  our  neighborhood  I  did  not  know 
in  the  world  to  keep  them  not  having  any  chamber  floor  I  had  not 
but  one  bed  set  up  but  we  lived  it  through  &  treated  them  as  well 
as  we  could  &  let  them  go — begun  a  work  bag. 

5th  Saturday  rain  in  the  night  Cloudy  in  the  morning  &  then  a 
very  pleasant  day — I  got  breakfast  for  the  men  &  they  started — 
Doctr  all  at  once  started  a  notion  the  would  go  to  Medina  he  went 
and  borrowed  E  Frenches  fireworks  and  started  about  9  o'clock  to 
go  through  the  *  *  *  road  on  this  road  it  is  40  miles  to  father 
Clark's  they  go  south  from  here  9  miles  where  they  take  the  south 
road  as  it  is  called  &  from  there  through  to  the  first  house  in  Medina 
is  30  miles  you  will  redily  know  I  should  not  feel  easy  about  him  for 
he  will  surely  have  to  be  in  the  woods  all  night  &  so  far  from  any 
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living  person  it  is  not  safe  but  then  I  wanted  to  have  him  go one 

thing  to  get  my  *  *  *  I  bought  cotton  for  Doct  two  shirts  that  was 
there  &  sl  pr  of  stockings  &  besides  his  business  was  to  get  Ransom 
&  a  team  to  help  build  the  chimney  and  do  off  our  house — I  hope 
his  preserver  will  carry  him  safe  through  and  back  again  to  his 
home — After  he  was  gone  I  did  my  work  taught  school  ironed  my 
clothes  sewed  on  Julia's  work  bag — &  went  to  Canfields  &  stayed  all 
night  I  now  feel  lonesome,  for  you  know  when  Doctr  went  away  for- 
merly I  either  come  to  your  house  or  the  girls  come  &  O  that  the  girls 
could  come  here  tonight — I  slept  well  dreamed  of  receiving  letters 
from  you 

6  Sunday  pleasant  agreeable  weather  I  arose  in  the  morning  not 
at  a  very  early  hour  returned  home  got  my  breakfast  did  up  my  work 
&  wrote  off  Journal  to  you  till  noon  then  tired  of  staying  alone  went 
to  Canfields  there  came  up  a  thunder  shower  &  continued  so  that  I 
could  not  get  home  to  get  my  supper  till  just  at  dark  the  shower 
increased  &  we  was  obliged  to  stay  all  night — two  of  Mrs.  C.  children 
come  home  with  me  &  the  thunder  was  so  hard  they  sent  down  their 
hired  man — I  made  up  a  bed — on  the  floor  for  we  had  not  got  but  one 
bedstead    (to   be   continued) 

September  7th   (Laura  Clarks  Journal  Continued) 

7  Monday  Training  day  [back  in  Connecticut]  Coolish  with  some 
flying  clouds  I  did  up  my  work  taught  school  in  the  forenoon  then 
went  to  see  Lecta  &  bake  pumpkin  pies — stayed  all  night — I  thought 
much  of  you  &  longed  to  be  there  to  training — I  could  see  what  you 
were  all  about  more  than  on  any  other  day — rain  in  the  night 
(brought  home  3  pumpkin  pies) 

8  Tuesday  rain  in  the  morning  &  then  cloudy  most  part  of  the 
day — helped  Lecta  do  her  work  &  with  the  children  started  for  home 
&  school — sewed  on  Julias  work  bag  went  to  Canfield's  after  school 
&  stayed  all  night  some  expected  Doct  home  but  he  did  not  come. 

9  Wednesday  still  Cloudy  &  cool  fall  weather — I  arose  &  come 
home  not  at  a  very  early  hour  taught  school  mended  the  yellow 
backed  jacket  that  use  to  be  fathers  knit  some  on  one  of  Drs  thread 
stockings — expected  him  home  this  evening  without  fail — but  he  did 
not  come  stayed  to  C. 

10  Thursday  Cool  in  the  morning  then  pleasant  I  come  home  got 
my  breakfast  begun  to  mend  the  old  coat  that  was  fathers  went  down 
to  the  wind  fall  found  some  one  had  stole  one  of  our  largest  musk 
melons  got  back  taught  school —  then  went  to  see  Lecta — got  back 
just  at  night  no  Doct.  had  arrived — I  now  felt  quite  alarmed  about 
thinking  something  must  have  happened  to  him — composed  myself 
as  well  as  possible — stayed  to  Canfields  all  night — thought  much 
about  you 

11  Friday  Cool  morning  then  pleasant  Cloudy  towards  night  I 
come  had  to  cut  some  wood  to  make  a  fire  got  a  poor  breakfast  did  my 
work  then  did  a  large  washing  washed  that  blanket  Grany  gave  me 
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made  a  new  mop  &  washed  my  floor  &  after  school  thought  Dr  never 
would  get  back  &  went  to  Amiel's  &  stay  all  night  O  mother  you 
don't  know  how  I  wanted  to  come  home  &  stay  with  you — 

12  Saturday  Cloudy  in  the  morning  then  warm  &  pleaasnt  I 
got  home  by  school  time  Dr  had  not  come  yet — one  week  this  morn- 
ing since  he  started — I  feel  very  anxious  about  him — Mother  you 
know  I  have  a  thousand  thoughts — I  sometimes  think  the  only  hope 
I  have  that  he  is  still  alive  was  a  bile  that  was  just  appearing  on  his 
foot  as  he  started — the  Lord  only  knows  whether  he  will  ever  return 
to  me  or  whether  I  am  left  to  mourn  alone  in  this  wilderness  world 
— taught  school — ironed — just  at  night  went  to  Canfields  to  stay  all 
night — I  was  almost  distracted  about  him  thought  if  I  lived  till  morn- 
ing I  would  hire  someone  to  go  immediately  after  him— 

13  Sunday  middling  pleasant  I  stayed  there  till  noon  eat  my 
breakfast  wrote  a  letter  to  Grandfather  Mallary  &  Mrs  Canfield  &  my- 
self had  just  started  to  go  out  in  the  field  and  he  called  to  me  & 
what  was  my  surprise  I  beheld  the  Dr — he  had  been  detained  by  a 
very  sore  foot  Lines  Clark  come  home  with  him — he  lay  in  the  woods 
two  nights  in  getting  there  &  one  coming  home  I  come  home  with 
him  got  dinner  &  supper  which  took  me  till  night  he  said  their  people 
were  all  well  he  said  Bela  kept  our  Letters  as  long  as  he  thought  it 
would  do  &  then  left  them  20  miles  from  here  &  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  on  but  they  had  not  got  here  they  kept  the  one  that  had  the 
comb  in  &  Doctr  brought  that  &  a  letter  from  Bela  to  me — I  bought  7 
yards  of  cotton  shirting  of  them  for  Dr  2  shirts  he  brought  that  also 
a  pair  of  stockings  I  left  there  &  the  budget  old  Mrs  Canfield  sent  to 
Augustine — Mother  sent  a  shirt  for  Lines  for  me  to  make  sent  a  paper 
of  pins  &  another  of  buttons  to  pay  me  I  have  plenty  of  pins  now  as 
I  had  more  than  one  paper  before — I  wanted  to  go  to  meeting  to  day 
it  was  sacrament  &  a  great  number  of  people  there — but  I  had  no  way 
to  get  there  unless  I  went  the  3  miles  a  foot  which  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  do 

14  Monday  a  shower  in  the  morning  with  very  hard  thunder  P. 
M.  clear  &  pleasant  Doct  went  in  to  the  settlement  to  get  a  team  & 
he  &  Lines  went  logging  of  the  Land  to  sow  with  wheat  I  did  my 
house  work  taught  school  baked  two  pies  &  went  after  potatoes. 

15  Tuesday  rain  in  the  forenoon  with  hard  thunder  then  clear  till 
towards  night  rain  all  night  I  did  my  work  &  baked  pies  besides 
school 

16  Wednesday  rained  hard  all  day  I  did  my  work — mended  my 
apron  that  wore  out  on  my  bandbox  besides  school  Dr.  &  Lines 
worked  at  logging  till  afternoon  he  then  went  to  take  the  team  home 
&  bought  two  ducks 

17  Thursday  rain  all  night  &  showery  all  day  Doct  went  to  mill 
&  I  did  my  work  taught  school  &  begun  to  make  the  shirt  for  Lines— 

18  Friday  still  cloudy  &  rain  in  the  night  I  baked  some  bread  for  a 
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novelty  as  it  had  been  sometime  since  I  had  any  sewed  on  Lines  shirt 
After  school  washed  out  a  few  clothes. 

19  Saturday  rainy  all  day  I  baked  some  more  bread  &  made  some 
pumpkin  pies  went  to  the  windfall  after  potatoes  sewed  on  the  shirt 
besides  school 

20  Sunday  Clear  most  of  the  time  &  some  wind  rain  in  the  even- 
ing &  night  I  baked  some  bread  for  breakfast  got  on  pot  for  supper 
in  the  evening  Dr  &  Lines  went  to  bed  I  sat  up  baked  bread,  ironed, 
&  part  wrote  a  letter  to  Bela  C. 

21  Monday  Pleasant  fall  weather  I  did  my  housework  &  after 
school  went  with  Mrs  Canfield  on  Lines  old  horse  to  visit  Lecta  Mrs 
Bristol  &  Ruth  Squires  were  there  drank  tea  &  got  home  in  season 

22  Tuesday  very  pleasant  I  taught  school  sewed  on  Lines  shirt 
baked  bread  &  pumpkin  pies 

23  Wednesday  pleasant  fall  weather  did  my  work  taught  school 
finished  Lines  shirt  Doctr,  Lines,  &  myself  made  an  evenings  visit  to 
A  Pierces. 

24  Thursday  still  Pleasant  Lines  must  start  for  home — I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Bela  &  fixed  him  off  as  soon  as  I  could  I  did  up  my  work 
wrote  Journal  a  while  to  you  &  then  begun  to  make  another  frock 
for  Harvev  Crampton  &  taught  school — 

25  Friday  Cloud  in  the  morning  then  clear  &  pleasant  Dr  started 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  mill  but  it  was  general  training  to  the  new 
county  seat  &  he  could  not  get  a  horse  got  home  about  noon  & 
brought  5  good  peaches  Judge  Sprague  gave  them  to  him  &  he  gave 
me  3  of  them — I  washed  some  clothes  in  the  morning  &  washed  my 
floor  &  sewed  on  the  Crampton  frock  Mrs  Canfield  come  down  here 
to  see  the  school  as  it  was  the  last  day  I  gave  them  each  a  ticket  as 
I  could  procure  nothing  else— 

26  Saturday  pleasant  weather  got  up  as  soon  as  light  &  fix  Doct 
off  to  mill  again  it  is  now  a  little  after  sunrise  &  I  am  writing  to  you 
I  behold  your  children  hopping  out  of  bed  one  after  another  Maria 
runs  as  well  the  rest  with  her  clothes  in  her  hands — there  is  no  school 
to  day  &  I  have  got  to  stay  alone  all  day  how  T  wish  you  or  Nancy 
could  come  &  stay  with  but  no — you  cannot  I  will  put  up  my  writing 
<&  tell  you  tonight  how  I  have  spent  day  Saturday  night  After  doing 
up  my  work  I  read  the  two  little  books  you  sent  me — read  some  in 
the  bible  &  saints  rest  then  set  down  to  sewing  &  to  tell  you  the 
truth  I  was  very  homesick  &  even  the  thought  that  I  was  so  far 
separated  from  you  &  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  come  to  you 
or  you  to  get  to>  me — I  say  this  thought  caused  me  to  cry  &  groan 
aloud — in  this  situation  I  continued  untill  I  made  myself  down  sick 
I  found  I  could  not  stay  alone  I  therefore  fixed  my  house  &  things 
to  leave  as  well  as  I  could  took  my  work  went  to  see  Lecta  &  stay 
till  night  I  found  her  so  homesick  she  could  not  but  just  live — Ruth 
Squires  came  for  a  visit  &  the  conversation  was  turned  upon  other 
things  &  I  cpme  home  quite  comfortable  finished  the  C.  frock — 
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27  Sunday  pleasant  fall  weather  arose  in  good  season  &  thought 
I  try  once  to  go  on  foot  3  miles  to  meeting  heard  a  Methodist  in  A. 
M.  in  the  afternoon  Doct  Betts.  Doct  was  called  to  visit  the  sick  I 
did  not  get  home  till  after  sundown  &  then  tired  almost  to  death  had 
to  get  supper  &  make  some  bread — thought  much  of  you  this  day 

28  Monday  cool  morning  then  pleasant  Doct  went  over  to  the 
river  &  left  me  alone  again  &  to  prevent  feeling  bad  kept  to  work 
about  house  all  day  first  did  my  housework  baked  some  bread  by  the 
fire  washed  up  all  my  dishes  &  scoured  off  my  shelf  cleaned  out  my 
chamber  stewed  some  pumpkin  mended  Doctrs  striped  linen  trousers 
washed  them  &  washed  out  the  Crampton  frock  got  on  pot  for  sup- 
per &  boiled  shell  beans  (first  we  had)  made  pyecrust,  strained 
pumpkin,  in  the  evening  made  bread. 

29  Tuesday  pleasant  Doctr  went  to  river  again  I  went  to  Can- 
fields  to  bake  this  took  me  till  noon  I  then  come,  fixed  up  my  house 
washed  my  floor  &  sat  down  to  take  comfort  a  writing  to  you  Mrs 
C.  sent  word  Lecta  was  there  I  went  up  there  she  did  not  stay  long 
I  brought  home  my  victuals  went  to  writing  again  ironed  a  few 
clothes  got  on  pot  for  supper  boiled  beef,  Potatoes  &  squash 

30  Wednesday  pleasant  Doct  got  a  team  &  begun  to  sow  I  picked 
"beans  got  on  pot  &  had  to  work  faithful  till  near  sun  down  to  mend 
my  woolen  shawl  then  took  a  short  walk  amongst  the  walnut  trees 
but  without  much  success  Washed  up  my  bombazett. 

Oct.  1  Thursday  cool  mornings  of  late  then  pleasant  Doct  is  sow- 
ing wheat  besides  my  housework  I  spread  ashes  where  log-heaps  had 
heen  burned  in  the  Afternoon  went  to  Canfields  &  washed  a  few 
clothes  read  in  saints  rest 

2  Friday  Pleasant  weather  Doct,  finished  sowing  by  the  house  & 
took  the  team  home  I  worked  on  my  ruffle  got  on  pot  for  supper — 
knit  awhile  in  the  evening 

3  Saturday  Cloudy  with  some  rain  in  the  after.  Lecta  came 
down  here  to  be  bled  &  was  so  feeble  she  could  not  get  home  stayed 
till  night  when  Amiel  come  after  her  Mrs.  Canfield  was  here  &  I  got 
tea — worked  on  my  ruffle 

4  Sunday  Intended  to  gone  to  meeting  again  but  it  rained  hard 
all  day  &  most  drowned  us  out  of  house  &  home  eat  water  &  musk- 
melons. 

5  I  went  up  to  Amiels  &  helped  her  bake  all  day  Doctr  tinkered 
at  the  house   (Cloudy) 

6  Tuesday  Clear  &  pleasant  Dr  went  all  day  to  the  river  I  did 
a  large  wash  &  scoured  tin  &  pewter  &  just  before  sundown  had  got 
my  floor  washed  &  sat  down  to  sewing  when  two  men  come  in  & 
brought  the  letters  Boardman  brought  how  rejoiced  I  was  to  get 
them  I  eagerly  perused  them  one  by  one  &  thought  they  well  paid  for 
a  journey  to  N.  Milford — how  many  tears  I  shed  on  reading  your 
journal 

7  Wednesday  very  pleasant  I  must  go  up  &  show  my  letters  to 
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Lecta — read  them  &  talked  much  about  you  all  went  to  Mrs  Bristols 
&  drank  tea  got  home  by  sundown  in  the  evening  made  bread  & 
stewed  pumpkin 

8  Thursday  still  pleasant  went  to  C  &  baked.  P.  M.  boiled  some 
pumpkin  molasses  read  over  all  my  letters  &  numbered  them 

9  Friday  Cloudy  towards  night  I  went  after  walnuts  with  Mrs 
Bristol  got  a  few  butternuts  &  got  home  before  dark  very  tired  Dr 
work  at  the  house 

10  Saturday  cloudy  in  the  Aft.  I  did  my  work  &  wrote  letters  to 
B.  W.  H.  W. 

11  Sunday  Cloudy  I  wrote  off  Journal  to  you  &  read  in  saints  rest 
till  just  at  sundown  Amiel  P  brought  a  letter  to  Doct  on  his 
breaking  the  seal  how  my  heart  rejoiced  to  behold  my  mothers  hand- 
writing I  perused  it  &  reperused  it  till  every  sentiment  was  familiar 
was  glad  to  hear  you  had  received  all  my  letters  &  was  still  in  good 
health 

12  Monday  very  pleasant  Doctr  filled  up  the  fire  place  I  patched 
some  &  did  my  work  read  over  my  letter  &  thought  much  of  you 

13  Tuesday  pleasant  for  the  season  Dr  went  to  town  meeting 
I  went  up  to  Mrs  C  &  read  part  of  my  letter  &  then  went  up  to  Lectas 
&  boiled  some  pumpkin  molasses  come  home  at  night  with  Doct — 

14  Wednesday  pleasant  Dr  begun  to  dig  potatoes  I  did  my  work 
&  sewed  on  Lemuel  Pierces  coat  P.  M.  went  to  Amiels  &  finished  my 
molasses 

15  Thursday  pleasant  Dr  went  to  the  potatoes  again  I  sewed  on 
the  coat  in  the  afternoon  went  to  Mrs  Canfields  for  a  visit  Lecta  was 
there 

16  Friday  still  pleasant  I  sewed  on  the  coat  &  just  at  night 
picked  up  potatoes 

17  Saturday  Pleasant,  went  to  Canfields  &  baked  sewed  on  the 
coat  &  picked  up  potatoes 

18  Sunday  Pleasant  started  in  good  season  &  went  with  Lecta 
a  foot  to  meeting  Dr  Betts  preached  a  funeral  sermon — text  it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  all  men  once  to  die  but  after  that  the  judgment — rode 
part  way  home — 

19  Monday  very  pleasant  I  finished  Lemuels  coat  &  took  a  walk 
where  we  get  stone 

20  Tuesday  Cloudy  &  windy  I  washed  &  went  up  to  Canfields  & 
made  me  a  blanket 

21  Wednesday  some  snow  &  hail,  wind,  &  very  cold  I  wrote  some 
&  went  up  to  Canfields  knit  &  baked  my  dryd  apples— &  Joel  Cramp- 
ton  brought  me  a  suit  of  clothes  to  make 

22  Thursday  Cloudy  &  windy  I  sewed  on  the  Crampton  clothes  all 
day  Smith  got  back 

23  Friday  middling  pleasant  I  helped  Dr  work  at  the  house  & 
sewed  on  the  clothes 
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24  Saturday  quite  pleasant  Dr  went  away  &  I  wrote  letters  all 
day 

25  Sunday  very  pleasant  Indian  summer  begun  Dr  &  I  wrote  let- 
ters all  day  and  all  the  evening,  &  I  was  tired  it  is  hard  work 

26  Monday  warm  &  smoky  Dr  is  gone  after  boards  I  have  been  & 
worked  out  quite  a  work  pocket  &  Maria's  ruffle  &  am  writing  & 
finishing  off  letters  the  talk  is  Smith  is  a  going  to  morrow  that  little 
ruffle  want  worth  sending  but  I  was  afraid  Maria  would  think  her 
present  was  not  so  good  as  the  rest — I  feel  anxious  about  Nancys 
health  Dr  says  she  better  be  bled  in  the  foot  &,  give  her  iron  & 
strengthening  things  but  he  cant  tell  without  seeing  her — Doctor  her 
thorough — I  think  I  should  as  live  have  old  womens  advice  as 
doctors — I  shall  write  again  when  David  comes  &  then  I  guess  I 
shant  write  again  very  soon  for  I  shant  have  anything  to  write  worth 
25  cents — you  must  write  if  Nancy  dont  get  better  &  if  she  does 
when  you  want  to  you  know  we  shant  begrudge  25  cents  for  a  letter 
— I  dont  think  you  will  have  time  to  get  a  letter  here  before  David 
goes  &  if  you  are  well  you  had  best  wait  till  David  comes  &  write  and 
answer  all  these  &  then  I  send  by  him  &  so  Goodbye  Laura  Clark 

This  is  the  sheet  of  paper  you  sent  around  your  journal. 


Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may 
<conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery  or  virtue. — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  75  YEARS  OLD. 

Something  like  21,000  kinds  of  postage  stamps  are  in  use  through- 
out the  world.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  postage  stamps  were 
unknown  in  the  modern  sense.  There  is  a  curious  story  connected 
with  their  origin,  which  investigators  believe  to  be  true. 

From  the  earliest  times  governments  maintained  a  postal  sys- 
tem, and  frequently  there  were  competing  organizations  similar  to 
the  express  companies.  And  in  many  cases  the  postage  was  collected 
on  delivery.  About  seventy-five  years  ago  Sir  Rowland  Hill  was 
traveling  in  a  northern  English  county  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  a 
wayside  inn.  During  his  stay  the  local  postman  brought  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  serving  maids.  Sir  Rowland  chanced  to  be  standing  by 
and  saw  the  girl  return  it  to  the  postman,  saying  that  she  could  not 
pay  the  shilling  due.  The  knight  made  inquiry  and  learned  that  the 
letter  was  from  her  brother.  So  he  paid  the  fee  and  gave  her  the 
letter. 

This  incident  convinced  him  that  the  post  needed  reorganization 
and  he  set  out  to  devise  a  system  by  which  postal  fees  could  be  col- 
lected in  advance.  From  this  grew  the  postage  stamp.  Following  its 
use  in  England  other  countries  quickly  adopted  the  plan  which  is 
now  universal. 


One  Hundred  Years  of  The   First 
Baptist  Church,  INTorwalk,  Ohio 

FOUNDED  JANUARY  28,  1819. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  Vol.  XX,  December 
25,  1918,  appeared  a  brief  history  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Nor- 
walk,  then  about  to  close  its  first  one  hundred  years,  which  is  now 
supplemented  by  further  details. 

The  accurate  list  of  pastors  and  officers  of  Church  and  Sunday 
School  who  have  served  from  the  beginning  until  now  is  especially 
valuable;  it  includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  history  of  the  Firelands.  The  lists  of  soldiers  in  the  last  three 
wars  embody  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  this  church. 

The  program  of  the  Centenary  celebration  covered  an  entire 
week  from  Sunday,  January  19,  1919,  to  Sunday,  January  26,  1919,  both 
dates  inclusive. 

To  that  we  add  a  summary  of  the  historical  addresses  of  Mr.  A. 
M.  Beattie  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Little,  which  are  accurate  and  important 
contributions  to  Firelands  history. 

Program  of  the  Week 

SUNDAY,   JAN.    19th 
9:15— Bible  School  Rally. 

10 :  30 — Address Pres.    Clark   W.    Chamberlain,   Ph.  D., 

President  Denison  University 
6 :  O'O — The  League.    Address  by  the  pastor. 

7:00 — Evening  Worship.     Address Rev.  Bruce  Kinney,  D.  D., 

Topeka,  Kan. 

MONDAY,  JAN.  20th 

Young  People's  Night 

Address  by  Fred  G.  Boughton,  Denison  University 

Special  Music.  Social  Hour  at  close  of  program 

TUESDAY,  JAN.  21  sit 

Community  Night 

Brief  greetings  from  the  pastors  of  the  local  churches. 

WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  22/nd 

Denominational  Night 

Address    Mr.  E.  H.  Rhoades,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Pres.   The    Ohio   Baptist   Convention 

Address Mr.  W.   G.  Brimson,  Chicago,  111. 

THURSDAY,  JAN.  23rd 

Home-Coming  Day 

Former   pastors    and   members    present.     Reception    at   the 

Church  parlors  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon 
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Evening  at  7:30 

Messages  from  former  pastors: 

Rev.  Geo   W.   Johnson,    St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Rev.  Herbert  Agate,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Stanton,  Granville,  Ohio 
FRIDAY,    JAN.   24th 
Historical  Night,  7:30 

History  of  Norwalk  Baptist  Church   Mr.  A.  M.  Beattie 

Retrospect  and  Prospect: 

Retrospect Mrs.   E.   E.   Little 

Prospect   Mr.  Geo.  E.  Jefferson 

SATURDAY,  JAN.  25th 
Bible  School  Night 

Social    Evening.     Address     

Mr.  Wilson  A.  Holmes,  Granville,  O. 

SUNDAY,  JAN.  26th 
Centenary  Day 

Bible  School  Rally.     Address  Wilson  A.  Holmes 

10 :  30 — Morning  Worship.     Sermon 

Rev.  Vernon  S.  Phillips,  Columbus,  Ohio 

6:00 — The  League.     Address    Prof.  C.  C.  Patterson 

7:00 — Mass    Meeting   of  all   Churches.     Special    Centenary   Message 
by  Rev.  David  Bovington,  D.  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
PASTORS 

John  Rigdon October,  1821,  to  April,  1824 

Jacob  Tharp  April,  1824,  to  April,  1825 

Asahel  Morse   April,  1825,  to  July,  1836 

Aaron  Abbot   July,  1834,  to  February,  1837 

Anson  Tucker    July,   1837,   to  January,  1840 

Aaron  Abbott   February,  1840,  to  September,  1840 

Silas  B.  Webster   November,  1840,  to  July,  1844 

Jeremiah  Hall  March,  1845,  to  September,  1846 

Peter  C.  Dayfoot January,  1847,  to  January,  1850 

Stephen  B.   Page April,  1850,  to   October,  1853 

Wm.  W.  Moore , January,  1854,  to  October,  1854 

Silas  B.  Webster October,  1854,  to  January,  1856 

Allen  Darrow   July,  1856,  to  January,  1863 

Alfred  Cornell  January,  1863,  to  April,  1866 

James  F.  Hill   June,  1866,  to  June,  1870 

Isaac  N.  Carman  July,  1870,  to  July,  1875 

Hiram  L.  Gear  July,  1875,  to  April,  1876 

Emerson  Mills    September,  1876,  to  May,  1878 

Frederick  Clatworthy  October,  1878,  to  December,  1883 

J.  Nelson  Lewis June,  1884,  to  November,  1886 

Henry  W.  Jones January,  1887,  to  July,  1892 

Edward  P.  Smith June,  1893,  to  July,  1897 
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George  W.  Johnson January,  1898,  to  August,  1899 

Herbert  Agate November,  1899,  to  April,  1909 

Charles  E.  Stanton   September,  1909,  to  June,  1912 

Howard  A.  Vernon   October,  1912,  yet  serving 

DEACONS 

Lemuel  Raymond   September,  1821,  to  1829 

Asahel  Morse  December,  1822,  to  April,  1824 

Nathan  Tanner  July,  1825,  to  May,  1834 

David  Webb   July,  1829,  to  August,  1836 

Samuel  Foot  July,  1829,  to  January,  1832 

Paul  G.  Smith  April,  1835,  to  September,  1845 

Zebadiah  Morse February,  1837,  to  February,  1849 

Otis  G.  Carter January,  1844,  to  September,  1855 

Theodore  Baker   January,  1844,  to  September,  1862 

Samuel  H.  Berry '. November,  1855,  to  May,  1872 

Otis  G.  Carter  October,  1862,  to  October,  1882 

Eugene  L.  Jacobs  January,  1871,  to  March,  1884 

Ebenezer  B.  Harrison   January,  1871,  to  June,  1913 

Thomas  Green  January,  1871,  to  January,  1875 

George  B.  Houghton   June,  1882,  to  December,  1893 

Elon  G.  Boughton June,  1882,  to  July,  1884 

Zephaniah  B.  Wood October,  1884,  yet  serving 

Samuel  D.  Morse  October,  1884,  to  March,  1916 

Day  Kies November,  1893,  to  November,  1909 

A.  M.   Beattie    October,   1894,  to   October,  1908 

W.  R.  Bathrick October,  1894,  yet  serving 

W.  C.  Penfield   October,  1908,  to  March,  1916 

D.  P.  Eastman March,  1910,  yet  serving 

S.  A.  Wilkinson  March,  1910,  yet  serving 

Henry  Stiles  March,  1910,  yet  serving 

Geo.  E.  Jefferson March,  1914,  yet  serving 

Ell  Sweet March,  1916,  yet  serving 

J.  A.  Holopeter March,  1916,  yet  serving 

CLERKS 

Asahel  Morse September,  1818,  to  July,  1819 

Nathan  Tanner July,  1819,  to  May,  1834 

Paul  G.  Smith May,  1834,  to  June,  1835 

Theodore  Baker June,  1835,  to  May,  1844 

James  W.  Baker  May,  1844,  to  August,  1891 

E.  D.  Husted  August,  1891,  to  June,  1903 

Homer  D.  Baker July,  1903,  to  July,  1907 

E.  B.  Harrison  July,  1907,  to  March,  1911 

S.  A.  Wilkinson March,  1911,  to  March,  1915 

S.  A.  Drake  March,  1915,  to  April,  1915 

A.  M.  Beattie April,  1915,  yet  serving 
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SUPERINTENDENTS    OF    SABBATH    SCHOOL 

Otis  G.  Carter  April,  1836,  to  January,  1839 

Theodore  Baker   January,  1839,  to  January,  1841 

Silas  B.  Webster January,  1841,  to  May,  1842 

James  W.  Baker May,  1842,  to  February,  1849 

Otis  G.  Carter  February,  1849,  to  February,  1854 

Solon  L.  Boughton   February,  1854,  to  January,  1855 

Allen  S.  Hutching  . .. January,  1855,  to  April,  1855 

Theodore  Baker April,  1855,  to  December,  1860 

Oscar  R.  Morse  December,  1860,  to  October,  1862 

Joel  Smith October,  1862,  to  August,  1866 

James  W.  Baker August,  1866,  to  June,  1869 

William  C.  Little  June,  1869,  to  October,  1871 

E.  LeGrand  Husted  October,  1871,  to  August,  1872 

Elon  G.  Boughton  August,  1872,  to  January,  1874 

Otis  G.  Carter January,  1874,  to  November,  1877 

E.  L.  Husted November,  1877,  to  November,  1882 

Elon  G.  Boughton 


} 


Francis  A.  Powers  November,  1882,  to  June,  1889 

Elon  G.  Boughton June,  1889,  to  October,  1891 

Albert  M.  Beattie  October,  1891,  to  November,  1893 

H.  Byron  Hanford  December,  1893,  to  January,  1901 

Day  Kies January,  1901,  to  January,  1904 

Mark  Ammerman  January,  1904,  to  January,  1905 

A.  M.  Beattie    , January,  1905,  to  1907 

S.  A.  Wilkinson  January,  1907,  to  January,  1910 

William  McCrillis January,  1910,  to  March,  1916 

G.  E.  Jefferson March,  1916,  yet  serving 

ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENTS 

David  E.  Cole .November,  1877,  to  September,  1880 

Albert  M.  Beattie  June,  1889,  to  October,  1891 

W.  R.  Bathrick  October,  1891,  to  January,  1908 

S.  A.  Wilkinson January,  1907,  yet  serving 

C.  V.  Malmede January,  1907,  to  January,  1908 

R.  R.  Robertson  January,  1908,  to  January,  1910 

A.  B.  Chamberlain  January,  1908,  to  January,  1910 

D.  P.  Eastman January,  1910,  to  March,  1914 

G.  E.  Jefferson   March,  1910,  to  March,  1913 


Men  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  While  Members  of  the  Church 
Bassett,  David 
Baker,  E.  T. 

Harrison,  E.  B.,  Pvt.    Co.  B,  123  O.  V.  I. 
Hoyt,  Charles  I,  Pvt.  Co.  A,  24  O.  V.  I. 
Hoyt,  William  M„  Sergt.  Co.  I,  101  O.  V.  I. 
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Husted,  E.  L,,  Sergt.  Co.  B,  123  O.  V.  I. 
Wilson,  James,  Wagn.  19  O.  V.  I.  Ind.  Bat.  L.  A. 

Men  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  and  Afterwards  Members 
of  the  Church 
Andress,  William  M,  Co.  E,  7  O.  V.  I. 
Ashbolt,  S.  W.,  Pvt.  Co.  D,  55  O.  V.  V.  I. 
Barber,  S.  M.,  Col.  42  O.  V.  I. 
Boughton,  E.  G.,  Pvt.  Co.  D,  44  O.  V.  I. 
Butt,  George,  Pvt.  Co.  D,  124  111. 

Chapman,  N.  S.,  Sergt.  Co.  B,  Maine  6  Regt.  Vet.  Res.  Corps. 
Cook,  J.  D.,  Pvt.  Co.  I,  169  O.  V.  I. 
Cowan,  Ira  B,  Pvt.  Co.  D,  9  N.  Y.  C, 
Daniels,  F.  T.,  Corp.  12  Ohio  Bat.  L.  A. 
Drake,  C.  G.,  Corp.  Co.  C,  55  O.  V.  V.  I. 
Fox,  A.  S.,  Pvt.  Co.  F,  3  O.  V.  V.  C. 
Green,  Thomas. 

Gibson,  L.  S.,  Co.  G,  3  O.  V.  V.  C. 
Hollopeter,  J.  A.,  Pvt.  Co.  G,  152  O.  V.  I. 
Hoyt,  E.  J.,  Pvt.  Co.  K,  2  Mass.  I. 
Johnson,  S.  H.,  Pvt.  9  U.  S.  Art. 
Martin,  Zadock,  Pvt.  Co.  K,  U.  S.  V.  E. 
Morse,  S.  D.,  Pvt.  Co.  D,  182  O.  V.  I. 
Penfield,  W.  C,  Lieut.  Co.  C,  55  O.  V.  V.  I. 
Rhinemiller,  William,  Pvt.  Co.  E,  44  O.  V.  I. 
Snyder,  Sylvester,  Pvt.  Co.  C,  166  O.  V.  I. 
Whidden,  John  W.,  Pvt.  Co.  K,  67  O.  V.  I. 
Woodmancy,  T.  G. 

Men  in  the  Spanish-American  War  WhHe  Members  of  the  Church 
Fisher,  Alfred  B.,  Wagn.  Co.  G,  5  Regt.  Inft. 
Robertson,  R.   R.,  Pvt.   Co.  G,  5   Regt.  Inft. 
Snable,  William,  Pvt.  Co.  G,  5  Regt.  Inft. 
Stafford,  George,  Pvt.  Co.  G,  5  Regt.  Inft. 
Wilkinson,  S.  A.,  Pvt.  Co.  G,  5  Regt.  Inft. 

Men   in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  Afterwards  Members 
of  the  Church 
Aldrich,  Albert  E.,  Sergt.  Co.  G,  5  Regt.  Inft. 
Snyder,  Frank  J.,  Pvt.  Co.  G,  5  Regt.  Inft. 

Men  in  the  War  with  Germany  While  Members  of  the  Church 
*Beattie,  Homer  M.,  Wagoner  Co.  C,  10th  Forest  Eng. 
**Beattie,  Arthur  J.,  First  Lieut.  Co.  H,  167  Regt.  Inft.,  U.  S.  R. 
Bowen,  Harold  S.,  Sergt.  Hdqr.  Co.  Ord.  Tr. 
*Jenkins,  Walter,  Pvt.  Co.  G,  145  Regt.  Inft. 
Justice,  Howard  R.,  Sergt.  Co.  D,  6th  Replct.  Regt. 
Knapp,  Raymond  S.,  Second  Lieut.  85th  Regt.  Field  Art. 
*Landfear,  Helen  R.,  Red  Cross  nurse. 
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♦Little,  Mabel  C,  Organizer  Eating  Places. 

Malcolm,  Harold  R.,  Storekeeper  3  Ch.  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Malcolm,  Ernest,  Corp.  Ava.  Dept. 
♦Martin,  Glenville,  Pvt.  9  Co.  533  Unit.,  53  Dept. 
♦♦♦Norman,  Percy  C,  Corp.  30  Co.,  8  Tr.  Bat. 
*Parker,  Bert,  Musician  145  Regt.  Inft. 

Parker,  Frank,  'Sergt.   Pay  Roll  Dept. 
*Rice,  Charles,  Pvt.  Co.  G,  11  Regt.  Inft. 

Schock,  Marguerite,  War  Work  Dept.  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
*S chock,  Waldo  H.,  Pvt.  Hdq.  Co.  112  Regt.  Engineers. 
♦Schock,  Leland  D.,  First  Lieut.  Aero  Sqd.  135. 
♦Smith,  Ralph  L.,  Cook  6  Co.,  166  Regt.  Inft. 
♦Terry,  Wilbur  J.,  Sergt.  Co.  H,  145  Regt.  Inft. 
♦Towne,  Horace. 
♦Vernon,  Rev.  Howard  C,  Divisional  Secy.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Willis,  Louis  S.,  Pvt.  Hdq.  Detch.  Co.  Ava.  Section. 


♦Served  in  France. 
♦♦Killed  in  action  in  France. 
♦♦♦Died  in  Camp  Sherman. 


HISTORY   OF   THE    FIRST    BAPTIST   CHURCH    OF    NORWALK,    O. 

Prepared  by  A.  M.  Beattie,  and  read  by  him  at  its  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary   Celebration. 

After  a  preliminary  statement  of  Baptist  distinctive  beliefs,  Mr. 
Beattie  continues: 

A  few  persons  with  these  distinctive  beliefs  had  settled  in  the 
new  country  near  where  the^city  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  now  stands.  They 
were  impressed  with  the  duty  of  organizing  a  church  so  that  they 
might  impress  on  others  what  they  believed  were  essential  doctrines 
for  the  upbuilding  of  their  community  and  the  evangelization  of  their 
neighbors.  On  September  5th,  1818,  a  number  of  persons  met  at  the 
house  of  Ezra  Brown  to  consider  the  advisability  of  founding  a  church 
with  these  fundamentals  for  a  foundation.  Asahel  Morse  was  mod- 
erator and  Francis  H.  Johnson,  clerk.  Not  being  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  organization,  they  adjourned  to   September  20th. 

On  September  20th,  1818,  pursuant  to  the  adjournment  of  Sep- 
tember 5th,  four  persons,  Lemuel  Raymond,  Asahel  Morse,  Francis  H. 
Johnston  and  Clarissa  Ann  Morse,  met  to  consider  further  the  organ- 
ization of  a  church. 

A  Scotch  minister  preached  to  this  small  congregation.  His 
text  was,  "Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom."  During  the  few  succeeding  months  six 
other  persons  were  baptized  and  four  others  had  secured  letters  from 
other  Baptist  churches  to  which  they  belonged.     Meetings  were  held 
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October  4th,  November  7th,  December  5th  and  24th,  1818,  and  Janu- 
ary 2nd,  1819,  at  all  of  which  prayers  were  made  for  guidance  and 
conditions  considered  and  discussed  relative  to  the  final  organization 
of  a  church.  On  January  28th,  1819,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  Jan- 
uary 2nd,  a  meeting  was  held  and  by  unanimous  conclusion  it  was  de- 
cided to  organize  a  church  then  and  there.  Lemuel  Raymond,  Asahel 
Morse,  Francis  Johnson,  Clarissa  Ann  Morse,  Joshua  Felt,  Phoebe 
Raymond,  Sally  Tanner,  Eben  Guthrie,  Nathan  Tanner,  Stephen  Tan- 
ner, Ruby  Brown,  Philura  Bronson,  Minerva  Winters  and  Epenetus 
Starr  became  the  charter  members. 

Asahel  Morse  was  appointed  to  receive  the  hand  of  fellowship  on 
behalf  of  the  church,  and  it  was  given  by  Rev.  French,  a  traveling 
missionary.  He  also  preached  the  sermon  on  the  occasion.  At  the 
close  of  the  service,  Hosea  Bronson,  Henry  Dillingham  and  Joel  Stone 
related  their  Christian  experiences,  were  received  for  baptism  and 
were  then  baptized  by  Rev.  French.  Asahel  Morse  was  chosen  clerk 
and  served  till  July  31st,  1819.  Lemuel  Raymond  was  elected  the 
first  deacon  in  September,  1821,  and  served  till  his  death  in  1829. 

On  May  23rd,  1819,  they  decided  to  hold  the  regular  covenant 
meetings  on  Saturday  before  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month  and 
adopted  the  New  Hampshire  confession,  but  relied  on  the  Bible  alone 
as  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  As  the  membership  was  much 
scattered  and  they  had  no  house  of  worship,  the  meetings  were  held 
at  the  residence  of  some  member  in  Norwalk,  Ridgefield,  Peru,  Fair- 
field, or  Bronson  township,  and  as  far  off  as  near  Sandusky.  They  soon 
secured  the  log  schoolhouse  on  the  road  leading  from  Norwalk  to 
Monroeville.  This  schoolhouse  was  soon  replaced  by  another  some- 
what farther  west  and  was  of  the  prevailing  color  of  schoolhouses  of 
that  time,  and  was  called  "The  red  schoolhouse."  The  meeting 
place  of  the  church  was  then  transferred  to  "The  red  schoolhouse." 
The  name  of  the  church  was  the  Baptist  church  of  Ridgefield  and 
was  so  called  till  March  7th,  1835,  when  it  was  regularly  incorporated 
by  special  act  of  the  legislature  under  the  name  of  The  First  Baptist 
Church  and  Society  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  that  is  the  legal  name  now. 
Much  discussion  has  been  held  over  the  question  of  a  change  of 
name  but  for  some  years  nothing  has  been  heard  of  that  question. 
Until  this  time  the  regular  meetings  were  usually  held  at  "The  red 
schoolhouse,"  but  not  always.  By  some  appointment,  previously  made, 
they  met  elsewhere.  The  pastors  went  wherever  the  appointment 
directed. 

Preaching  was  usually  held  once  per  month.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent much  progress.  Sixty  were  baptized  and  seventy-nine  received 
hy  letter  prior  to  1835.  During  the  same  period  seventy-one  had  died 
or  been  dismissed  by  letter  and  twenty  excluded.  The  pastors  served 
for  whatever  was  contributed  and  not  till  1832  was  any  effort  made  to 
pay  the   pastors.     In   that  year   solicitations   were   made   among   the 
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members  and  whatever  was  secured  was  turned  over  to  the  pastor, 
but  no  account  was  kept  of  it.  Baptist  ministers  who  traveled  from 
place  to  place  supplied  the  pulpit.  Rev.  French  preached  frequently 
till  1821,  when  Rev.  John  Rigdon  was  called  as  pastor  and  he  served 
till  1824.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  fluent  speaker  and  al- 
ways had  a  full  house.  Rev.  Jacob  Tharp  was  pastor  for  one  year,  fol- 
lowing Rev.  John  Rigdon.  Asahel  Morse,  who  did  more  to  establish 
the  church  than  any  one  else,  was  ordained  in  1825  and  called  to  the 
pastorate.  He  served  as  such  from  April,  1825,  to  July,  1836,  that 
being  the  longest  pastorate  in  the  history  of  the  church.  He  had  litle 
technical  schooling  and  no  theological  training,  but  was  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Bible  and  such  few  other  books  as  the  times  afforded. 
His  pastorate  was  successful  and  the  church  was  greatly  blest  by  his 
labors. 

In  1834,  Rev.  Aaron  Abbot  was  associated  with  Rev.  Asahel  Morse 
and  after  the  resignation  of  Morse,  Abbott  continued  till  1837,  but  he 
was  not  called  as  a  pastor  till  October  15th,  1836,  when  his  salary 
was  fixed  at  four  hundred  dollars  per  year.  He  resigned  February 
4th,  1837,  on  account  of  his  health. 

In  1820  the  church  united  with  the  Mohican  Baptist  Association. 
The  Huron  Baptist  Association  having  been  formed  in  October,  1824, 
this  church  was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  association  and  its 
membership  has  continued  with  the  Huron  Association  ever  since. 
Members  came  into  the  church  from  adjoining  townships.  As  the 
population  became  more  numerous,  they  naturally  wanted  church 
privileges  nearer  at  hand,  so  churches  were  formed  at  Monroeville  and 
Fairfield.  Letters  of  dismission  were  taken  to  these  and  other  Baptist 
churches  as  they  were  organized,  and  by  so  doing  the  Norwalk  church 
was  reduced  in  membership  in  1832  to  forty-six. 

Norwalk  had  become  a  county  seat  and  it  was  for  the  greatest 
good  that  the  church  should  occupy  the  near-by  town.  On  February 
4th,  1832,  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  monthly  meetings  in  Norwalk  and 
the  first  meeting  was  held  there  on  March  10th,  1832.  Twelve  new 
members  were  received  by  letter  that  day.  On  December  6th,  1834, 
the  last  meeting  was  held  in  the  "red  schoolhouse,"  and  when  they 
dismissed  on  that  day  it  was  to  meet  the  next  time  in  the  old  court 
house  on  January  3rd,  1835.  From  that  time  the  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Norwalk. 

Systematic  support  of  a  pastor  was  determined  upon  and  trustees 
were  elected.  Discussion  was  indulged  in  about  building  a  house  of 
worship.  At  the  following  meeting,  held  on  January  19th,  1835,  the 
trustees  elected  at  the  previous  meeting,  Paul  G.  Smith,  Theodore 
Baker,  David  Webb,  Moses  Kimball  and  Timothy  Baker,  reported  that 
they  had  contracted  for  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  house.  It  was  the 
lot  now  owned  by  the  church  and  occupied  by  the  present  building. 
The  church  was  incorporated,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,   and   title 
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taken  to  the  lot  by  deed  dated  April  7th,  1838.  Funds  were  solicited 
with  which  to  erect  a  building.  A  substantial  building  of  brick, 
40x60,  was  erected  on  the  lot.  The  house  was  dedicated  on  June 
26th,  1836.  This  house  did  service  as  a  place  of  worship  for  exactly 
forty  years,  for  on  June  26th.  1876,  they  began  to  demolish  it  after 
having  services  on  the  day  before.  The  present  house  was  soon 
erected  and  the  parlors  occupied  November  25,  1877,  though  the  house 
was  not  completed  then  and  was  not  dedicated  till  March  18th,  1880. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  nearly  §14,000,  and  had  been  fully  met 
before  the  day  of  dedication,  and  a  thank  offering  of  over  two  hundred 
dollars  was  contributed  on  that  day.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  P.  S.  Moxham,  then  a  pastor  in  Cleveland.  The  church  building 
has  been  re-decorated  twice  and  otherwise  kept  in  substantial  repair 
with  up-to-date  conveniences. 

The  church  was  never  failed  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  do 
evangelistic  work.  The  greatest  revival  in  which  it  had  a  part  was 
during  the  winter  of  1872-3.  This  revival  began  in  Norwalk  and  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  northern  Ohio.  It  began  on  October  27th.  1872, 
and  continued  without  cessation,  interruption  or  apparent  abatement 
of  interest  for  over  three  months.  The  pastor,  Rev.  I.  N.  Carman,  was 
in  full  harmony  with  the  movement  and  did  his  full  share  of  the  work, 
as  did  the  members  generally.  The  church  was  greatly  stimulated 
and  strengthened.  Many  of  the  staunchest  members  it  ever  had  were 
brought  in  during  this  period. 

Continuing  in  the  spirit  which  animated  the  original  persons  to 
establish  the  church,  they  longed  for  conveniences  so  that  a  Sun- 
day School  might  be  had.  On  April  9th,  1836.  it  was  decided  to  form 
one  as  soon  as  possible.  On  that  occasion.  Otis  G.  Carter  was  elected 
superintendent  and  Paul  G.  Smith  and  J.  W.  Baker  were  appointed 
a  committee  with  him  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
house  of  worship  having  been  completed  and  dedicated  June  26th, 
1836,  an  auspicious  opportunity  for  the  Sunday  school  was  afforded 
and  on  July  17th.  1S36.  the  first  session  was  held.  From  that  time 
till  now  no  cessation  of  the  school  has  existed.  It  has  been  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  growth  of  the  church  has  come.  Many  other 
organizations  to  stimulate  the  growth  and  advancement  of  the  Christian 
life  have  existed.  A  Young  People's  Society  was  started  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  I.  N.  Carman  in  the  early  seventies  and  in  some 
form,  with  different  names,  it  has  continued.  Other  organizations 
have  been:  the  Boys'  Brigade.  Knights  of  King  Arthur.  Boy  Scouts, 
among  the  boys;  and  The  Willing  Workers,  The  King's  Daughters  and 
The  World  Wide  Guild,  among  the  girls. 

The  church  has  always  believed  in  an  educated  ministry.  During 
the  past  one  hundred  years  the  church  has  had  twenty-five  different 
men  for  pastors.  Thirteen  of  them  had  full  college  and  theological 
training,  two  complete  theological  courses  and  five  others,  partial  col- 
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lege  and  theological  courses.  This  has  produced  a  great  influence  In 
an  educational  way  upon  the  membership.  They  have  educated  their 
children  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  very  much 
beyond  the  average  of  people.  So  much  were  the  members  of  the 
church  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  higher  education  that  on 
Friday  evening,  March  10,  1837,  P.  Latimer,  A.  Morse,  John  Kelley,  S. 
B.  Swaim,  William  Gallup,  O.  G.  Carter,  P.  G.  Smith,  Daniel  Morse,  F. 
Laubenheimer,  Charles  Morse,  W.  R.  Little  and  Theodore  Baker,  all 
members  of  the  church,  met  at  the  residence  of  P.  G.  Smith,  "to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  establishing  a  female  seminary  in  Norwalk  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination."  Rev.  A.  Morse  was 
chosen  chairman  and  Theodore  Baker,  secretary.  After  several 
meetings  the  school  was  organized  and  opened  in  the  basement  of  the 
Baptist  church  September  11th,  1837,  with  Miss  Hattie  Sprague  in 
charge.  The  school  was  known  as  the  Huron  Baptist  Education 
Society.  Rev.  A.  Morse  was  president,  Zebadiah  Morse,  Paul  G.  Smith 
and  O.  G.  Carter,  vice  presidents,  and  Daniel  Morse,  secretary,  and 
Peter  Latimer,  corresponding  secretary.  The  board  of  directors  was 
composed  of  twelve  men  prominent  in  the  church  and  of  Norwalk, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  church  and  Norwalk.  The  exact 
length  of  time  the  school  continued  I  am  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  Baptists  were  not  the  first  to  organize  a  school  in  Norwalk. 
In  1823  an  association  of  individuals  organized  a  school  called  the 
Norwalk  Academy.  They  purchased  the  land  where  the  high  school 
now  stands  and  in  December  of  1826  opened  a  school  in  a  three-story 
brick  building  erected  on  the  site  purchased.  This  school  property 
was  taken  over  by  the  M.  E.  church  in  1833  and  on  November  11th  of 
that  year  the  Methodists  opened  the  Norwalk  Seminary.  On  March 
26th,  1836,  the  building  was  burned  but  was  replaced  in  1838  by  a 
new  and  more  substantial  three-story  brick  building  on  the  same  place. 
On  January  7th,  1846,  delegates  from  different  counties  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  assembled  at  Norwalk,  in  answer  to  the  call 
of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  a  previous  meeting. 
Their  assemblage  was  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
establishing  in  northern  Ohio,  an  institution  of  learning  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  who  were  then  quite  numerous 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  had  no  institution  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  under  their  patronage  and  control.  The  school  at  Granville  had 
been  organized  in  1831  and  the  Baptists  expected  to  make  the  Norwalk 
school  tributary  to  it. 

The  Methodists'  property  had  been  sold  by  the  sheriff  on  execu- 
tion in  1846  to  Timothy  Baker.  He  wished  to  encourage  the  new 
enterprise  of  the  Baptists  and  offered  to  make  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  price  he  had  paid  and  in  addition  would  contribute  $1,500 
to  the  enterprise.  So  greatly  were  those  in  attendance  on  this  oc- 
casion, January  7th,  1846,  impressed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  proceed 
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under  such  favorable  circumstances  that  they  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Timothy  Baker  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  which  was 
so  suitable  to  their  needs.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  the  state.  A  form  of  charter  to  be 
secured  and  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  new  corporation, 
were  adopted.  The  charter  was  secured  under  the  name  of  The  Nor- 
walk  Institute  and  an  organization  effected  with  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall, 
president;  James  W.  Baker,  secretary;  Theodore  Baker,  treasurer.  The 
executive  committee  consisted  of  Theodore  Baker,  Col.  John  Terry, 
Hon.  Timothy  Baker,  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall  and  Rev.  John  Kelley.  The 
members  of  the  corporation  were  mostly  Baptists  scattered  through- 
out Huron,  Erie,  Seneca,  Lorain  and  Sandusky  counties,  though  the 
people  generally  approved  the  establishment  of  the  school  and  aided 
it.  The  building  secured  from  Timothy  Baker  was  a  three-story 
brick  building.  In  this  building  the  school  was  opened  on  August  26th, 
1846,  with  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall  as  principal  and  A.  S,  Hutchins  his  as- 
sistant. Both  were  members  of  the  Norwalk  Baptist  church.  The 
Baptists  fostered  this  school  and  continued  it  till  March,  1855,  when 
it  was  abandoned,  the  school  at  Granville  being  more  centrally  located 
and  offering  better  advantages  and  inducements.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall 
had  been  called  in  1851  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Granville,  and  two  years  later  became  the  president  of  the  schools 
there.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Norwalk  Institute  by  Hiram  A.  Pratt, 
and  his  wife,  Marietta  Pratt,  was  preceptress  of  the  ladies'  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Pratt  was  succeeded  by  A.  S.  Hutchins  in  1853,  who  con- 
tinued as  principal  as  long  as  the  school  continued,  which  was  March, 
1855.  Mr.  Baker  had  kept  the  title  to  the  property  in  his  own  name 
and  at  that  time  sold  it  to  the  board  of  education  of  the  Norwalk  school 
district.  From  that  time  on  the  property  was  used  for  public  school 
purposes  till  1884,  when  it  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  present 
high  school  building. 

The  church  always  has  been  interested  in  the  cause  of  missions 
and  different  representatives  of  missionary  enterprises,  whether  home 
or  foreign,  have  met  with  an  appreciative  hearing.  As  more  progres- 
sive and  better  systems  have  been  adopted,  the  Norwalk  church  has 
been  among  the  first  to  sanction  and  follow  them.  From  the  first 
they  contributed  liberally  to  all  missions  and  at  present  are  contribut- 
ing ungrudgingly  to  the  different  approved  causes  by  regular  weekly 
payments. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1900  the  members  of  the  Sunday 
School  raised  $165  and  forwarded  the  same  to  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  with  directions  to  have  built  a  colporteur's  wagon, 
such  as  the  Publication  society  was  then  using.  The  wagon  was 
secured  and  forwarded  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  where  on  April  21st,  1901,  it 
was  formally  dedicated  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  had  been 
raised.     This  wagon  was  No.  13  and  did  work  in  southern  Ohio  for 
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some  time,  being  manned  by  a  former  member  of  this  church,  Mr.  J. 
T.  Briggs,  then  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Briggs  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work.  He  was  after- 
wards ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Shelby,  Ohio. 

For  many  years  the  ladies  have  maintained  well-organized  mis- 
sionary circles  for  both  home  and  foreign  causes,  and  much  money 
has  been  raised  by  them  in  that  way. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  money,  the  church  has  contributed 
of  its  members.  Rev.  W.  K.  McKibben  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Mc- 
Kibben,  served  as  missionaries  in  Swatow,  China,  from  1875  to  1884, 
during  which  time  they  were  both  members  of  this  church.  Our 
present  pastor's  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Vernon,  also  served  as  a  missionary 
in  China  from  1903  to  1906. 

Rev.  George  E.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  was  corresponding  secretary  and 
superintendent  of  missions  in  Ohio  under  appointment  of  The  Ohio 
Baptist  Convention  from  1882  to  1906.  He  also  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Church  Edifice  department  of  The  Ohio  Baptist  Convention  from 
1906  till  his  death,  in  1913.  Much  of  this  time  he  was  a  member  of 
this  church.  Rev.  G.  L,  Geer  was  called  from  the  pastorate  of  this 
church  to  be  secretary  of  The  Ohio  Baptist  Convention  in  1876.  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Jones  went  from  the  pastorate  of  this  church  to  be  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  after  a 
pastorate  of  two  years  in  the  Granville  church,  to  which  he  was 
called  while  a  member  of  this  church,  went  to  the  presidency  of  Gran- 
ville college.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Stanton  was  called  from  the  pastorate 
of  this  church  to  be  district  secretary  jointly  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies.  A.  M.  Beattie  was  treasurer  of  The  Ohio  Baptist 
Convention  from  1891  to  1894.  Miss  Ellen  C.  Little  was  secretary  of 
the  Young  Women's  Work  of  State  Missions  for  Ohio  from  1914  to 
1915.  Mrs.  Mary  Stewart  Powers  has  held  a  prominent  official  place 
in  the  state  and  national  W.  C.  T.  U.  Rev.  S.  B.  Page  did  state  work 
in  Ohio.  Rev.  G.  E.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Denison  University,  and  E.  E.  Little  was  trustee  of 
Shepardson  College  for  several  years. 

The  following  brethren,  though  not  pastors  of  this  church,  were 
members  of  it  and  also  ministers  or  became  ministers  afterwards:  Ira 
Corwin,  W.  H.  Husted,  J.  D.  Leonard,  G.  E.  Leonard,  W.  K.  McKibben, 
Will  Everson,  Bruce  Kinney,  Fred  G.  Boughton,  A.  S.  Carman,  John  C. 
Carman,  J.  R.  Hall,  Frank  Hall,  J.  T.  Briggs,  John  Kelley,  Peter 
Latimer,  Almyson  Brown,  Franklin  Remington,  Jerome  Patch, 
Stephen  Jones,  C.  L.  Hanlon,  J.  P.  Islip  and  W.  D.  Kies. 

The  women  of  the  church  have  been  no  less  interested  in 
religious  things  than  the  men,  as  the  following  will  show:  Esther 
Morse  married  Rev.  John  Kelley,  Harriet  Morse  married.  Rev.  S.  B. 
Webster,  Mary  A.  Baker  married  Rev.  Ira  Corwin,  Lucy  E.  Sherman 
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married  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  Almira  Dorotha  Smith  married 
Rev.  R.  N.  Henderson,  Lillian  Elliott  married  Rev.  J.  T.  Briggs,  Mary 
C.  Little  married  Rev.  John  C.  Carman,  and  Margaret  W.  Baker  mar- 
ried Rev.  T.  E.  Egbert. 

The  following  persons  were  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry  while 
they  were  members  of  the  church:  Rev.  Asahel  Morse,  April  2,  1825; 
Rev.  W.  K.  McKibben,  September  14,  1875;  Rev.  George  W.  Johnson, 
August  3,  1898,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Fulton,  June  28,  1918. 

On  February  12,  1910,  by  the  will  of  Hannah  R.  Baker,  for  many 
years  a  faithful  member  of  this  church,  it  became  the  owner  of  the 
commodious  and  valuable  parsonage  property  at  126  East  Main  street 
in  Norwalk.  The  property  really  was  the  joint  liberal  gift  of  Mrs. 
Baker  and  her  husband,  J.  W.  Baker.  He  had  been  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  by  his  will  had  made  the  church  his  beneficiary,  but  be- 
coming convinced  that  his  wife  would  outlive  him,  deeded  the  prop- 
erty to  her  and  relied  upon  her  promise  made  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  to  make  the  church  her  beneficiary  by  her  will  as; 
he  had  done,  a  promise  which  she  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  parsonage  has  been  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  at  much 
expense,  a  large  share  of  which  was  paid  by  the  ladies  through  their 
efficient  Ladies'  Society.  This  society  has  been  a  very  helpful  adjunct 
to  the  church  for  many  years,  and  is  still. 

The  members  of  the  church  always  have  been  patriotic  and  loyal 
to  the  government.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  seven  of  its  mem- 
bers went  to  preserve  the  Union.  For  the  Spanish-American  war  five 
of  its  members  gave  their  services.  In  the  world  war  with  Germany 
and  the  Central  Powers,  twenty-three  of  its  members  espoused  the 
great  cause  of  democracy  and  righteousness.  Two  of  the  twenty- 
three  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Percy  C.  Norman,  Corp.  30th  Co., 
8th  Training  Battalion,  died  in  Camp  Sherman,  on  October  6,  1918. 
Arthur  J.  Beattie,  First  Lieutenant,  Co.  H,  167th  Regt.  Inft,  U.  S.  R.,. 
while  in  command  of  his  company  and  after  taking  the  objective,  was 
killed  in  action  October  15,  1918,  about  15  miles  north  of  Verdun, 
France,  where  he  was  carefully  buried  by  his  comrades.  The  names 
of  the  members  who  went  at  the  call  of  the  country  in  the  different 
wars  I  have  appended  in  a  list  with  their  rank  and  service  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  information. 

We  hail  this  day  with  great  rejoicing.  We  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  with  thanksgiving  as 
we  look  back  over  the  record  of  one  hundred  years  of  work,  for  they 
have  been  successful.  No  less  than  2,253  persons  have  united  with 
this  church,  1,178  by  baptism  and  1,075  by  letter  and  otherwise.  Many 
of  these  have  gone  to  their  eternal  reward.  Many  others  have  re- 
moved to  other  fields  of  labor,  to  continue  work  for  the  Master.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  members  remain  to  carry  on  the  work  here. 

With  our  pastor,  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon,  just  returned  from  a  year's 
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absence  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France  among  the  soldier  boys, 
broadened  in  experience  and  strengthened  in  faith,  a  new  impetus  will 
be  given  to  us  who  are  here  by  his  leadership,  to  start  the  second 
one  hundred  years  of  our  existence  with  high  hope  and  renewed 
courage  and  activity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  much  more 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  next  century  than  in  the  one  just  closing. 

RETROSPECT. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Little  in  her  address,  "Retrospect,"  delivered  on 
Historical  night,  began  with  the  apt  quotation:  "Our  joys  shall  al- 
ways last.  For  hope  will  brighten  days  to  come,  and  memory  gild  the 
past."  After  giving  a  concise  and  interesting  general  history  of  the 
Baptists  in  Rhode  Island  where  Roger  Williams  established  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  America,  she  said  in  part:  In  the  year  1790  the 
first  church  of  any  denomination  to  be  organized  north  of  the  Ohio 
river,  in  that  extensive  country  then  called  the  Northwest  Territory, 
was  a  Baptist  church  located  near  the  village  of  Fort  Washington,  later 
called  Cincinnati.  It  is  known  as  the  Columbia  Ba.pt? st  church.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  that  church  is  now  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  Percy  Vernon,  a  brother  of  the  pastor  of  this  church. 

It  was  twenty-nine  years  after  the  organization  of  that  first 
church  in  the  state,  and  in  the  year  1819  that  the  first  church  in  the 
scattered  community  of  Norwalk  was  organized.  It  also  was  a 
Baptist  church  and  it  is  fitting  that  at  the  close  of  these  one  hundred 
years  of  aspiration,  effort,  achievement,  failure  and  success  that  we 
take  a  backward  look. 

My  childhood  was  passed  at  Lebanon  in  this  state,  and  there  to  the 
liome  of  my  parents,  on  various  errands  connected  with  the  Baptist 
denomination,  came  many  preachers,  educators  and  laymen  from  this 
and  other  states. 

Among  those  that  I  remember,  are  four  men  who  had  previously 
TDeen  pastors  of  the  Norwalk  church.  They  were  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Web- 
ster, Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall,  Rev.  Stephen  B  Page  and  Rev.  Allen 
TJarrow. 

Later,  during  school  days  in  Granville,  Norwalk  guests  in  our 
home  included  Rev.  James  Hill,  Rev.  I.  N.  Carman,  Rev.  Hiram  Gear, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Corwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Little  and  sons  William  C.  and  Edwin  E.  Little,  and^others. 

From  these  representatives  I  gained  an  impression  of  Norwalk 
and  of  this  church  which  was  confirmed  when  I  became  a  resident  here 
and  member  of  this  church;  for  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
cordially  received  here  by  the  elderly  people  of  this  and  the  other 
churches.  Some  of  them  were  descendants  of  the  founders  of  the  com- 
munity. I  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  It  was 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  in  those  days  of  the  late  seventies,  the 
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eighties  and  nineties,  to  engage  these  delightful  and  interesting  people 
in  reminiscent  conversation. 

Among  the  personnel  of  this  church,  in  those  days,  Mrs.  Corwin 
stands  out  a  dominant  figure,  in  my  memory.  She  was  my  Mother's 
friend  and  my  friend.  I  knew  her  for  years  and  knew  her  intimately. 
Mrs.  Corwin's  mentality  was  unusual,  and  her  literary  taste  dis- 
criminating. Possessing  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  many  subjects 
her  retentive  memory  and  keen  sense  of  humor  made  her  conversation 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  old  and  young.  Her  physical  endur- 
ance was  also  great.  The  hospitality  of  her  home  was  enjoyed  by 
guests  from  far  and  near  and  her  influence  has  gone  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

As  a  teacher  of  the  Bible  she  was  extraordinary. 

Her  life  was  an  inspiration.  Many  incidents  of  the  early  days 
of  this  church  were  related  to  me  by  Mrs.  Corwin.  In  her  estimation, 
the  moving  spirits  in  the  organization  of  this  church  were  Mrs. 
Clarissa  Ann  Morse,  wife  of  Zebediah  Morse,  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Asahel  Morse.  Before  there  was  a  church  building,  it  was  Mrs. 
Clarissa  Ann,  who  in  true  womanly  fashion,  kept  things  moving,  and 
everybody  interested.  Her  resourcefulness  and  ability  to  circumvent 
circumstances,  using  to  advantage  every  remote  possibility  were  noth- 
ing less  than  remarkable.  She  was  cheerful,  possessed  good  judg- 
ment and  a  sweet  disposition.  Her  descendants  have  been  a  credit  to 
her.  The  most  noted,  perhaps  being  Norwalk's  most  famous  citizen. 
George  Kennan,  the  Siberian  traveler,  writer  and  lecturer. 

Important  factors  in  this  church  were  '  four  families,  whose 
descendants  have  been  connected  with  this  same  church  through  five 
successive  generations.  They  were  the  families  of  Asahel  Morse,  who 
was  the  first  church  clerk,  the  second  deacon  appointed,  and  who  be- 
came the  third  pastor  of  the  church.  Judge  Timothy  Baker,  a  trustee 
at  the  time  the  church  was  built,  Mr.  Paul  Smith,  a  deacon  at  the  time 
the  church  was  built  and  also  trustee.  And  Mr.  Theodore  Baker,  a 
deacon,  church  clerk  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  at 
different  times. 

Mr.  Theodore  Baker's  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Asahel  Morse. 
Dying  she  left  six  sons.  His  second  wife  was  a  real  mother  to  the 
six,  to  which  were  added  three  more  sons  and  two  daughters.  This 
family  lived  on  East  Main  street,  opposite  his  brother  Timothy,  his 
wife,  their  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 

All  of  these  young  Bakers  were  fond  of  music,  and  on  summer 
or  winter  evenings  when  the  cousins  crossed  lawns  and  dusty  roads, 
or  waded  through  deep  snow,  under  the  light  of  stars  or  moon,  to 
congregate  at  one  home  or  the  other  with  piano,  violin,  flute,  clarinet, 
piccolo,  bass  viol,  guitar  and  the  many  musical  voices,  the  other 
young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  the  Carters,  the  children  of  William 
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Gallup,  and  the  Husteds,  and  others  would  come  in,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  "Bakerville"  was  a  right  lively  neighborhood. 

These  families  were  carefully  brought  up  in  the  church,  were 
musical,  they  were  augumented  by  others,  forming  a  good  choir. 

Two  sons  of  Mr.  Theodore  Baker,  Mr.  Abner  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Baker,  both  invalids  now,  reside  in  Norwalk,  and  are  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Also,  a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  William  M.  Law- 
rence, whose  son  is  a  great-grandson  of  Theodore  Baker,  as  well  as 
a  great-great-grandson  of  Asahel  Morse. 

Others  of  this  family  have  been  frequent  visitors  here.  One  son 
Theodore,  gave  his  life  'for  his  country  during  the  Civil  War.  I  wish 
that  I  could  relate  something  of  the  wonderfully  useful  life  of  another 
of  that  family — that  delightful  Christian  gentleman,  Mr.  Dan  Baker. 
His  work  as  a  layman  in  connection  with  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Chicago,  his  efficient  charitable  work  after  the  Chicago  fire,  and  his 
long  and  useful  career  which  ended  only  with  his  death  last  year 
would  provide  a  volume  of  interesting  stories. 

A  son  of  "Maggie"  Baker  Egbert  has  done  distinguished  medical 
work  in  this  country  and  in  Russia. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  Baker  family,  now  eighty-nine  years  of  age, 
married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Hall.  Their  son  ia  Mr. 
Elbert  H.  Baker  of  Cleveland,  President  and  Manager  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  with  his  family  active  in  all 
good  and  patriotic  works.  [E.  H.  Baker  is  a  Life  Member  of  tht  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society.] 

Descendants  of  this  family  have  carried  its  traditions  of  piety 
and  patriotism  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  has  been  said,  Asahel  Morse  was  one  of  the  two  prime  movers 
in  the  formation  of  the  church,  and  his  family  is  one  of  the  four  that 
has  ever  since  been  connected  with  it.  Mr.  S.  D.  Morse,  a  well  known 
citizen  of  Norwalk,  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  Hiis  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  has  two  small  children,  Elaine  Alvira,  and  Isabelle,  who  are 
great-great-grandchildren  of  Asahel  Morse.  They  are  on  the  "cradle 
roll"  of  the  Sunday  school. 

A  brother  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Morse  was  Oscar  Morse,  who  was  a  useful 
citizen  and  active  in  church  circles  in  Michigan. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Bell  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Paul  Smith.  Her  son 
Mr.  Henry  Bell  and  his  four  promising  children,  who  are  also  great- 
grandchildren of  Samuel  Sherman,  a  pioneer  Baptist  of  Norwalk,  and 
grandchildren  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Leonard,  whom  we  all  knew,  are 
members  of  this  church.  They  have  ancestral  examples  to  emulate 
and  cause  for  gratitude  for  their  religious  ancestry.  Before  the  church 
was  built,  a  commodious  room  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Paul  Smith  was  the 
scene  of  many  services  of  the  church  and  was  a  sacred  memory  to  the 
past  generation.  Mr.  George  Morse  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  whose  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Paul  Smith,  and  whose  father  was  a  son  of  Mrs. 
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Clarissa  Ann  Morse,  is  still  interested  in  this  church.  He  has  been 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Upton  and  his  son  in  the  service  oyer 
seas.  Under  date  of  Jan.  20,  1919,  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Bell,  "Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  go  to  Nor- 
walk  and  aid  in  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  dear  old  church,  in 
which  I  was  converted  and  baptised,  but  duty,  as  well  as  time,  prevent 
me  from  enjoying  such  a  pleasure.  I  presume  there  are  few  who 
remember  me,  but,  surely  the  spirits  of  those,  long  departed,  will 
hover  about  the  place,  and  in  memory  I  think  of  dear  Grandmas  Smith 
and  Morse,  the  first  with  her  saintly  ways  and  sweet  patience,  and  the 
last,  ever  ready  with  her  words  of  cheer  and  testimony  for  the  Lord 
and  Master  of  us  all." 

Another  of  the  four  men  was  Judge  Timothy  Baker,  the  witty 
and  genial  father  of  Mrs.  Corwin  and  her  five  brothers.  One  of  them. 
J.  Whipple  Baker,  spent  his  life  in  Norwalk.  He  was  clerk  of  the 
church  for  forty-eight  years.  When  a  youth  he  attended  "Granville 
College,"  later  known  as  Denison  University.  He  was  the  first 
student  to  go  there  from  Norwalk,  and  made  the  trip  on  foot.  Since 
that  time  fifty-two  students  have  gone  to  Denison  from  this  church, 
and  many  others  from  the  town,  while  more  than  a  dozen  others, 
former  Denison  students,  have  come  to  this  church  from  other 
places. 

Two  of  Judge  Baker's  sons  left  Norwalk  many  years  ago.  They 
married  daughters  of  Mrs.  Peter  Latimer,  a  very  lovely  woman  and 
member  of  this  church.  With  their  admirable  families  they  lived 
in  Toledo.  All  preserved  warm  interest  in  the  old  home  town  and 
church. 

The  two  other  sons  were  well  known  and  respected  citizens  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  J.  Whipple  Baker  died  several  years  ago,  the  last  of  that 
generation  of  his  father's  family.  Some  of  his  descendants  live  here, 
Mrs.  Charles  Valentine  and  her  children  being  connected  with  the 
church. 

Other  grandchildren  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  as  well  as  grand- 
children of  the  other  sons  and  daughter  of.  Judge  Baker  are  useful 
citizens  in  other  cities — some  in  distant  states.  It  was  from  members 
of  Judge  Baker's  family  that  the  church  received  the  gift  of  the 
parsonage. 

There  are  four  families  who  for  four  successive  generations  have 
been  represented  in  this  church.  The  Lyman  family,  whose  great- 
grandchildren are  Lucile  and  Howard  Indicott,  the  Harrison  family, 
whose  fourth  generation  is  represented  by  Marguerite,  Waldo  and 
Leland  S chock. 

Little  Ruth  Agnes  Penfield  is  the  only  representative  in  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  two  families,  those  of  Samuel  Penfield  and  O.  S. 
Perry. 
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Many  families  are  represented  in  the  church  by  three  successive 
generations. 

Within  the  church  there  sprang  up  certain  organizations  which 
have  justified  their  being  by  continuous  years  of  service.  "It  is 
tempting  to  linger  on  those  early  days,  to  describe  the  sewing  circles, 
the  quilting  bees,  the  mission  boxes  packed  for  the  far  frontier,  the 
homely  small  self-denials  that  make  these  days  of  pioneer  mothers 
so  full  of  helpful  stimulus."  Mrs.  Moses  Yale,  Mrs.  Elias  Brimson, 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Carter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Baker,  Miss  Sophia  Rowland,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Little,  Mrs.  Lucy  Fuller,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Collette,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Bartley,  Mrs. 
Eels,  Mrs.  Corwin,  and  many  others  were  efficient  workers  in  the 
Aid  Society  during  the  later  years  in  the  old  church.  Among  the 
young  women,  notably  active  at  that  time  were  Mrs.  E.  L.  Husted,  Mrs. 
P.  A.  Powers,  Miss  Augusta  Carter,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Morse  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Little. 

From  its  earliest  days,  both  men  and  women  of  this  church  have 
taken  keen  interest  in  missions. 

These  various  activities  achieved  not  only  the  desired  ends  but 
served  to  develop  talents  of  leadership  and  teaching,  and  discernment 
of  latent  ability  in  others.  Also  they  stimulated  study  and  thus  were 
an  education  to  the  mind  and  will.  Faith  grew  in  the  atmosphere  of 
prayer  and  works.     The  church  increased  in  numbers. 

In  the  year  that  the  church  was  occupied,  1836,  Mr.  O.  G.  Carter 
organized  the  Sunday  school,  and  Miss  Sophia  Rowland,  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Baker  and  J.  Whipple  Baker  and  many  others  began  their  long 
service  as  Bible  teachers. 

'  There  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  in  the  school  who  wanted  to  help.  He 
was  told  that  if  he  would  gather  together  a  class  of  boys  he  could 
teach  the  class.  This  he  did,  getting  boys  whose  families  had  no 
church  affiliations.  He  kept  the  class  together  as  long  as  he  stayed 
in  Norwalk.  The  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  found  this  boy  a  mature 
man,  six  feet  in  height  and  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  There  he  gathered 
together  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  each  of  them  like  himself, 
six  feet  in  height.  As  their  Captain  he  trained  them  and  led  them 
into  battle.  He  became  a  Major  and  before  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
Colonel  William  B.  Keeler.  His  younger  brother  Clarence  went  into 
the  service  with  other  Norwalk  boys  of  the  time  and  lost  his  life. 
Their  sister  Mrs.  Homer  Johnson  has  been  a  member  of  this  church 
for  sixty-seven  years.  Their  father  was  Eri  Keeler  who  lived  to  great 
age. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  descendants  of 
Revolutionary  heroes,  and  when  in  '61  the  men  and  boys  responded 
to  the  call  to  arms,  the  women  and  girls  did  their  part  at  home, 
through  the  relief  organizations  of  the  time. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Dr.  I.  N.  Carman,  an  event  occurred 
which  is  notable  in  the  annals  of  both  the  community  and  the  church. 
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It  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  "Great  Revival."  The  entire  com- 
munity attended  these  soul  stirring  union  services.  The  tie  that  bound 
the  people  together  was  blessed  by  the  Most  High.  There  were 
many  additions  to  the  memberships  of  each  church.  It  was  a 
phenomenal  manifestation.  Seldom  is  it  mentioned  without  a 
reference  to  the  singing  of  the  Gospel,  during  those  meetings,  by  Mrs. 
Carman  and  her  children.  This  great  revival  drew  together  the  com- 
munity as  never  before. 

Soon  after  the  great  revival,  the  Woman's  Temperance  crusade, 
which  originated  in  Ohio,  began  its  work  in  Norwalk.  This  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  On  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  preliminary  prayer  meeting.  Dr.  Carman 
preached  a  sermon  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  by  women,  Deborah  and  Jael.  Thirty  or  forty  women  from 
this  church  joined  in  this  work  with  Mrs.  Corwin  as  the  leader.  In 
the  same  proportion,  women  joined  in  the  Crusade  from  all  the 
churches.  Among  the  leaders  were:  Mrs.  Gideon  Stewart,  Mrs. 
Henry  Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick  Wickham,  Mrs.  Corwin,  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
Mrs.  Farr,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Carter,  Mrs.  Whipple  Baker,  Mrs. 
Norcross,  Mrs.  Isaac  Bostwick,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Theron  Kellogg 
and  many  others. 

In  1876  it  was  decided  that  the  old  church  must  be  replaced  by  a 
larger  and  better  building.  The  first  subscription  was  given  un- 
solicited by  Mr.  Mitchell  Harrison. 

There  were  no  large  subscriptions  toward  the  fund  for  the  new 
church.  There  were  three  subscriptions  of  one  thousand  dollar*  each, 
given  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Corwin,  Mr.  W.  R.  Little  and  Mrs.  George  Hough- 
ton. The  last  named  had  come  into  the  church  during  the  great 
revival.  Other  subscriptions  followed.  Children  paid  for  one  or  mora 
bricks.  Through  much  self-denial  the  church  was  free  of  debt  when 
dedicated.  Many  pious  souls  who  could  give  little  in  money  gave 
much  in  prayer  and  exemplary  living. 

Rev.  Frederick  Clatworthy  was  the  pastor  of .  the  church  at  this 
time.  His  distinguished  appearance  was  enhanced  by  the  unfailing 
dignity  and  courtesy  of  his  manner.  I  had  known  him  well,  in  his 
college  days,  when  he  had  been  my  Sunday  school  teacher.  Those 
were  fortunate  years  for  this  church.  * 

Perhaps  his  most  effective  work  was  among  the  young  people 
with  whom  he  was  very  popular  and  whom  he  enlisted  in  large  num- 
bers in  Christian  work. 

An  organization  which  he  was  the  first  to  form  prospered,  called 
"The  Young  People's  Literary  Society"  and  the  membership  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  church.  A  course  of  illustrated  Art  lectures 
was  arranged  for.  Numerous  lecturers  were  brought  here  by  this 
society.  A  play,  with  good  music,  was  given  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  by 
the  members  of  the  society.     The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  in  the  Pub- 
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lie  Library  bears  this  inscription,  "Presented  to  the  Young  Men's 
Library  and  Reading  Room  by  the  Young  People's  Literary  Society, 
June  1879." 

In  the  pews  were  found  many  families  that  are  now  gone  from 
among  us.  Many  have  removed  to  other  places,  and  many  are  gone 
forever. 

As  I  read  these  family  names,  some  of  you  will  recall  the  aspect 
of  the  congregation  of  that  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Sherman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Knapp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theron  Kellogg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Thorley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Laylin,  Dr.  G.  W.  Smith, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Peasley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Bartley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Bell,  Miss  Ella  Henderson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Baillie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Elliott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Butt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Underhill,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moses  Yale,  Miss  Sophie  Rowland,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Dennis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Remington,  Miss  Sara  Edsall,  Mr.  W.  D.  McVitty,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
Green,  Miss  Belle  Peebles,  Mrs.  Pendelton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhinemiller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Boughton,  Mrs.  F.  Close,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foreman, 
Mrs.  Annis  Jacobs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Jacobs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  San- 
born, Mrs.  Elvia  Spear,  Mrs.  Lucy  Fuller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  Brimson. 

Mrs.  Frances  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gager,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eli  Hoyt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Wheaton,  Mr.  Mitchell  Harrison, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hoyt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  G.  Carter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asher  Rowland, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Corwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Smith,  Mrs.  Henry 
Terry,  Mrs.  Homer  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  S.  Perry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Penfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Barnes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Indicott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Ashbolt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Hanford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heber  Hanford,  Mrs.  Harriet  Osborn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Morse,  Miss  Mary  Miller,  Miss 
Emma  Kinney,  Mrs.  Eels,  Mrs.  Abner  Harkness,  Mrs.  Bassett,  Miss 
Deming,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Husted,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Powers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Husted,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Zellers, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Briggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Little,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Little,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Collette,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Little.  Perhaps  there  were  others 
that  I  do  not  recall. 

In  the  Autumn  after  the  dedication  of  the  church,  we  ventured  to 
entertain  the  State  Convention.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  our  friends  in  the  other  churches  opened  their  houses  most 
hospitably  to  the  visiting  Baptists.  Such  hospitality  belonged  to  the 
days  that  are  past. 

New  families  came,  among  them  that  of  Mr.  Z.  B.  Wood.  Soon 
after  the  S.  S.  contributed  a  sum  of  money  to  the  mission  at  Swatow, 
China.     This  was  sent  to  a  member  of  this  church,  laboring  on  that 
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mission  field,  Rev.  W.  K.  McKibben.  He  expended  the  money  for  a 
boat,  which  was  needed  for  use  in  the  work  there,  naming  it  the 
"Norwalk."  After  many  years  of  service  the  little  Norwalk  was  blown 
out  to  sea  in  a  typhoon,  and  lost. 

Some  years  later,  the  S.  S.  raised  a  sum  of  money  that  bought  a 
colporteur  wagon  to  be  used  in  missionary  work  in  the  West.  This 
wagon  was  christened  "The  Norwalk."  Unless  supplanted  by  an 
automobile,  I  dare  say  it  is  still  in  use,  somewhere. 

I  must  mention  scholarly  and  genial  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Jones  who 
taught  the  young  to  think,  and  brought  a  message  of  good  cheer 
wherever  he  went,  and  energetic  and  ambitious  Rev.  Edward  Smith. 

Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Leonard,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodmancy,  whose 
exemplary  lives  were  a  blessing  to  us  all.  They  will  long  be  lovingly 
remembered  by  this  church. 

Someone  wrote  these  lines,  calling  them  "Faith." 
"The  wonderful  part  of  this  wonderful  life 

Is  the  wonderful  way  we  go, 
Through  the  valley  and  up  the  hill 
On  the  road  we  do  not  know." 

Looking  backward  over  the  winding  way  we  have  traveled,  Is  to 
gaze  upon  History,  which  is,  if  we  agree  with  Cervantes  "the  rival  of 
time,  the  depository  of  great  actions,  the  witness  of  what  is  past,  the 
example  and  instruction  to  the  present,  and  monitor  of  the  future." 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  The  First  Congre- 
gational Church  of  Sandusky,   Ohio. 

(FOUNDED  MAY  28,  1819) 

Appropriate  and  interesting  services  commemorating  one 
hundred  years  of  usefulness  on  the  part  of  this  venerable  religious 
organization  were  held  May  25-28,  1919.  On  Sunday,  May  25th,  there 
were  four  public  meetings;  the  Sunday  School  at  9:30  A.  M.  had 
brief  greetings  from  former  pastors,  and  the  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  at  6:30  P.  M.  had  a  program  in  harmony  with  the  occasion. 
The  regular  morning  service  at  10:30  had  special  features  and  a  most 
able  and  inspiring  sermon  by  a  former  pastor,  Rev.  Ross  W.  Sander- 
son, D.D.  At  the  evening  service  at  7:30,  the  music  was  fine  and 
the  sermon  by  another  former  pastor,  Rev.  Clarence  A.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  was  a  most  powerful  presentation  of  the  Gospel. 

On  Tuesday,  May  27th,  the  Centennial  Banquet  took  place  at  6:00 
P.  M.,  Henry  W.  Parsons,  toastmaster.  The  program  included 
greetings  from  the  Federation  of  Ministers  of  the  city,  by  Rev.  M. 
J.  Keyes,  D.D.;  from  the  State  Conference,  by  Rev.  Edward  S.  Roth- 
rock,    of   Cleveland;    from    Our   Congregational   Fellowship,   by   Rev. 
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Edward  L.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  New  York  City.  At  8:00  P.  M.  there  was 
a  platform  meeting  in  the  church  auditorium,  Mayor  R.  D.  Mitchell 
presiding.  The  eloquent  and  timely  address  of  the  evening  was  by 
still  another  former  pastor,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  D.D. 

On  Wednesday,  May  28th,  the  actual  100th  year  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  organization,  two  meetings  were  held:  at  2.30  P.  M.f  a 
world-wide  missionary  outlook  with  addresses  by  two  of  the  great 
lights  of  Congregationalism,  Rev.  Edgar  S.  Rothrock,  Supt.  of  the 
Congregational  Conference  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Edward  L.  Smith,  D.D., 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 

At  7:30  P.  M.  the  Anniversary  service  was  held,  F.  P.  Zollinger, 
president  of  the  Church  Board  of  Trustees,  presiding.  The  History 
of  the  church  was  read  by  Mrs.  Nina  C.  Goodwin  in  a  well-written  and 
interesting  paper,  as  follows: 

HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Sandusky  was  organized 
May  28th,  1819,  embracing  the  following  members:  Nathan  T.  Jen- 
nings,  Maria  Jennings,  David  McMurry,  Elizabeth  McMurry,  Lydia 
Watkins  and  Anna  Sylvia.  Two  missionaries,  Rev.  John  Seward 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Treat,  from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society, 
assisted  at  the  organization.  The  first  accession  was  June  18th, 
1820,  consisting  of  the  following  persons:  Isaac  Darling,  Samuel 
Wa^er,  Sally  Ann  Walker  and  Sarah  Hull.  After  the  lapse  of  eight 
years  only  two  members  remained,  Samuel  Walker  and  his  wife 
Sally  Ann  Walker.  In  1828  several  persons  having  returned  and 
there  being  several  others  who  favored  the  Congregational  order, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Adams  was  employed  to  preach  for  several  months. 
During  his  labors  Mrs.  Dovina  Maria  Jennings,  then  the  wife  of  R. 
J.  Jennings,  was  received  into  the  Church  by  letter.  During  the 
next  year  the  Rev.  John  H.  Russ  ministered  in  the  Church,  and  in 
August,  by  letter,  was  added  Mrs.  Catherine  Darling,  wife  of  the  late 
Joseph  Darling,  Isaac  Boorman  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Carther;  and  by 
profession,  Moors  Farwell  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bristol.  From  this 
date  the  ministration  of  the  word  was  enjoyed  mostly  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  and  weekly  meetings  were  held  for  prayer  and  con- 
ference. During  the  next  three  years  there  was  preaching  only 
a  part  of  the  time. 

From  1830  to  1835  the  following  ministers  officiated:  Rev.  Henry 
Cowles,  Rev.  S.  J.  Bradstreet,  Rev.  Lorin  Robbins  and  Rev.  Bennett 
Roberts.  The  first  settled  pastor  of  the  Church  was  Rev.  Alvln 
Nash,  who  commenced  his  labors  in  1836,  and  was  dismissed  at  his 
own  instance  in  1838.  Other  ministers  who  officiated  are  as  follows: 
Rev.  J.  A.  Hart,  from  1838  to  1845;  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
quest; Rev.  Leveritt  Hull,  1845  to  1847;  Rev.  N.  W.  Fisher,  from 
1847  to  1849,  when  he  died  of  cholera;  Rev.  A.  B.  Bement,  from  1849 
to  1850;   Rev.   C.  J.   Pitkin,  from  1850   to  1852;    Rev.  J.   S.  Edwards, 
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from  1853  to  1854;  Rev.  Alexander  Duncanson,  from  1854  to  February, 
1857;  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker,  from  1857  to  1863;  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Ingersoll, 
from  1863  to  1868;  Rev.  H.  N.  Burton,  from  1868  to  1876;  Rev. 
Josiah  Strang,  from  1876  to  1881;  Rev.  E.  C.  Barnard,  from  1881  to 
1883;  Rev.  George  H.  Peeke,  from  1883  to  1890;  Rev.  R.  R.  Davis, 
from  1890  to  1893;  Rev.  C.  A.  Vincent,  from  February,  1893  to  1899; 
Rev.  E.  A.  Steiner,  from  1899  to  1903;  Rev.  E.  A.  King,  from  1903 
to  1909;  Rev.  Ross  W.  Sanderson,  from  1909  to  1917;  and  our  present 
pastor,  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Small,  from  1917—. 

For  sixteen  years  the  church  had  no  regular  meeting  place, 
school  houses  and  private  residences  and  even  a  work  shop  being 
the  place  of  assembly.  In  1834  one  end  of  the  building  afterward 
used  as  a  court  house,  was  fitted  up  for  its  use.  The  same  year 
steps  were  taken  to  build  a  church ;  in  this  matter  the  whole  town 
took  an  interest,  the  population  at  that  time  being  about  seven  hun- 
dred. 

We  find  on  the  list  of  subscribers  Episcopalians  and  Methodists. 
The  building  was  40  by  60  feet,  fronting  north;  it  cost  about  $6,000 
and  was  an  object  of  pride  to  the  entire  town.  There  was  a  base- 
ment under  the  whole  building,  and  it  must  have  been  a  credit 
to  the  people.  The  tower  stood  in  the  center  of  the  north  end  and 
entrance  was  gained  to  the  main  floor  by  outside  stone  steps.  An 
old  settler  thus  describes  its  interior.  The  large  double  doors  at 
the  landing  are  swung  open  as  are  also  the  two  doors  leading  from 
the  hall  into  the  Auditorium,  there  stands  the  high  pulpit  with  a 
large  Bible  on  it,  the  gallery  supported  by  two  posts  running  from 
Door  to  ceiling.  The  faded  little  green  curtains  for  screening  the 
choir  are  still  there,  and  there  are  two  high  pews  with  their 
little  paneled  doors,  and  the  little  brass  buttons  for  fastenings. 
The  large  high  old-fashioned  window  casings,  all  the  woodwork 
painted  white,  relieved  only  by  the  plain  black  walnut  rail  around 
the  top.  Sitting  in  their  pews  are  the  old  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians;  among  them  are  Deacon  James  Davison,  Samuel 
WTalker,  Isaac  Darling,  Moors  Farwell  and  Samuel  Hitchcock.  In 
an  early  day  this  Church  was  Sandusky's  social  center;  it  was  the 
only  place  for  public  gatherings  in  Sandusky  for  many  years,  and 
here  Missionary  meetings  temperance  meetings  and  antislavery 
meetings  were  held  without  let  or  hindrance,  when  too  many  church 
doors  in  older  portions  of  the  country  were  tightly  closed  to  such  un- 
popular gatherings.  In  1843  there  was  a  great  revival  in  the  community 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  an  evangelist,  and 
Sandusky  had  a  great  shaking  up.  About  300  persons  were  con- 
verted. 

In  1845  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  correct  any  erroneous  impressions  that  the  City  of  Sandusky, 
its    citizens,    are    so    generally    abolitionists    that    they    afford    every 
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facility  for  the  fugitive  to  make  good  his  escape,  The  sentiment  of 
the  Firelands  was  at  that  day  generally  unfavorable  to  the  slaves.  Yet 
the  Congregationalists  were  sound  on  this  subject.  On  the  16th  day 
of  August,  1847,  at  a  called  meeting  of  the  Church,  resolutions  de- 
nouncing slavery  were  introduced  by  Moors  Farwell  and  passed 
unanimously.     Following  are  two  of  the   resolutions. 

We  view  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  stands  in  the  United  States, 
as  at  war  with  every  principle  of  right,  especially  that  of  plain 
fundamental  law  of  "As  ye  would  that  others  would  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them;"  and  that  we  utterly  disapprove  and  abhor  it. 

Nor  do  we  countenance  the  doctrine  recently  put  forth  from  high 
places,  that  its  being  an  organic  sin  tends  to  lesson  its  enormity. 
It  is  a  wide  spread  evil  and  therefore  of  fearful  import. 

The  ultra  Abolitionists  found  this  resolution  unsatisfactory,  for 
one  month  and  one  day  later,  nineteen  members  of  the  church  with- 
drew and  asked  for  letters  to  any  Evangelical  church  that  they 
might  choose  to  unite  themselves  with.  Something  over  twenty 
organized  what  they  called  the  Free  Congregational  Church.  They 
occupied  the  frame  building  later  occupied  by  the  Baptists. 

The  old  Church  seenis  to  have  prospered.  It  called  the  Rev.  N. 
W.  Fisher  October  1847,  to  be  its  pastor.  The  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1848,  there  were  received  by  letter  fifty-five  members,  and 
seven  by  profession  of  faith.  The  salary  then  paid  by  the  Church 
was  $800.00,  the  membership  191,  its  benevolences  $757.00.  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1849,  the  membership  of  the  Church  was  208.  This  was  the 
great  year  of  the  cholera.  The  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  N.  W. 
Fisher,  was  faithful  to  his  duty,  to  use  the  language  of  another; 
when  death  stalked  the  streets  he  remained  right  at  his  post  and 
died.  Not  all  heroes  are  heroes  of  war,  and  it  seems  almost  pathetic 
that  the  only  notice  of  his  death  in  our  church  records  is  an  almost 
illegible  line  stating  Rev.  N.  W.  Fisher  died  July  30th.  The  next 
page  contains  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  church  from  July  to 
September   lost   eleven   members    from    cholera,    giving   their   names. 

Mr.  Theodore  Alvord,  in  his  excellent  history  of  the  church  at 
its  75th  anniversary,  relates  an  incident  which  seemed  like  an  answer 
to  prayer.  The  good  Deacons  Parish  and  Hitchcock  lived  side  by 
side,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Dilgart  and  Bittner  store  and 
the  old  Mahala  ruins.  The  church  was  without  a  pastor,  and  Deacon 
Parish  remarked  to  Deacon  Hitchcock  over  the  back  yard  fence 
"I've  a  good  mind  to  go  over  to  Mansfield  and  consult  with  Brother 
Walker,"  and  finally  saying:  "Bring  your  wife  over  and  we  will  talk 
it  over."  During  the  day  Mr.  Walker  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  Deacon  Parish's  house,  and  the  Deacon  exclaimed:  "Surely  the 
Lord  has  sent  you.  Our  minister  has  resigned  and  we  were  talking 
about  going  down  to  Mansfield  to  consult  with  you.  Can't  you 
recommend  some  one  to  us?"  "Well,"  answered  the  minister,  "I  guess 
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1  have  done  about  all  the  good  I  can  at  Mansfield;  I  will  come  my- 
self."    He  did  come. 

The  church  had  just  enlarged  its  house  of  worship  and  was 
$10,000  in  debt,  and  the  hard  times  had  come  on.  Mr.  Walker  was  an 
excellent  financier  and  just  the  man  to  unite  a  distracted  church. 
He  demanded  no  guaranty  for  his  salary,  but  said  he  only  wanted 
enough  to  live  on  without  trouble.  Under  his  pastorate  the  society 
almost  paid  off  its  indebtedness  and  greatly  increased  its  member- 
ship. 

November  18,  1852,  letters  of  dismissal  were  granted  to  twenty- 
five  persons  who  wanted  to  form  a  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1856 
a  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000  on  the  site  of  the 
former  building,  facing  towards  Columbus  Ave.  and  utilizing  the 
material  of  the  former  building.  It  was  90  by  64  feet  and  was  con- 
sidered a  fine  piece  of  architecture  for  that  period.  At  this  time 
the  Church  membership  was  152,  and  the  church  possessed  an  organ 
and  a  bell. 

This  building  was  occupied  until  1895,  when  the  City  purchased 
the  property  and  the  present  building  was  erected  on  the  site  now 
occupied,  at  the  north  corner  of  Jefferson  Street  and  Columbus  Avenue, 
at  a  cost  of  $48,000. 

This  present  building  was  dedicated  May  31,  1896,  during  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Clarence  Vincent.  While  it  was  in  process  of 
construction,  meetings  for  worship  were  held  in  the  old  Mahala 
block.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent  various  important 
events  occurred  in  the  life  of  the  church.  Besides  the  erection  of 
the  spendid  new  building,  the  chorus  choir  was  organized,  the  Brother- 
hood was  founded,  the  Congregational  Castle  was  organized,  the 
Good  Government  Club  of  the  city  had  its  start,  the  largest  number 
were  received  into  membership  of  the  Church  on  confession  of 
faith  of  any  like  period  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

The  building  of  the  new  Church,  with  its  modern  architecture 
and ,  equipment,  its  Institutional  Department,  etc.,  seemed  a  stupen- 
dous undertaking,  and  in  the  year  1903  we  find  it  $8000.00  in  debt, 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  the  women  of  the  Church  working  hard 
to  pay  the  interest.  Under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Steiner,  who 
was  noted  for  his  efforts  with  laboring  men,  and  later  that  of  Rev. 
E.  A.  King,  we  find  it  greatly  reduced.  In  1908  it  had  decreased  to 
$1750.00  with  no  interest.  The  parsonage  was  sold,  and  the  amount 
received  for  that  applied  on  the  old  church  debt.  Subsequently 
we  note  the  burning  of  the  mortgage. 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Ross  W.  Sanderson  the  beau- 
tiful new  organ  was  purchased  and  installed.  Under  the  present 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Small  we  find  the  membership  to  be 
412. 

We   feel  this   history  would   be  incomplete   without   some   atten- 
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tion  to  the  Women's  Organizations  of  the  Church.  The  Benevolent 
Society  was  organized  in  1866-67.  Its  purpose  was  to  raise  funds 
for  benevolent  purposes,  particularly  Home  Missions.  Would  time 
and  space  permit  much  might  be  said  of  the  wonders  accomplished 
by  these  faithful  women,  many  of  whom  have  been  called  to  the 
Great  Beyond,  a  few  of  the  earlier  members  still  remaining.  The 
Woman's  League  has  been  composed  of  indefatigable  workers  as  was 
formerly   the   Woman's   Institute. 

The  Church  Choir,  under  the  present  direction  of  Mr.  Alva  Hum- 
iston,  has  been  an  important  asset.  Many  talented  musicians  have 
delighted  us  with  their  harmony  of  voice  and  instrument. 

We  note  with  pride  that  a  number  of  pastors,  of  The  First  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Sandusky,  have  been  men  prominent  in  the 
World  of  letters  and  have  written  and  published  standard  works, 
notably  Rev.  J.  B.  Walker,  Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  Rev.  Clarence  Vin- 
cent, Rev.  E.  A.  King,  Rev.  E.  A.  Steiner,  and  Rev.  George  H.  Peeke. 

In  fancy  we  can  see  many  of  the  good  men  and  women  of  the 
church  and  whose  names  ought  to  be  recorded  for  their  noble  works; 
but  their  names  are  legion,  and  we  can  only  say  they  builded  well. 
And  let  us  hope  this  present  generation  may  not  be  found  wanting. 

In  the  words  of  the  good  old  hymn  we  wOuld  say: 
"How  pleasant,  how  divinely  fair, 
Oh,  Lord  of  Hosts,   Thy.  Dwellings  are." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Goodwin's  paper  original  poems  wer« 
read  by  Charles  Selkirk,  and  letters  of  regret  from  former  members 
of  the  church  were  read  by  Mr.  Zollinger. 

The  final  address  of  the  Centennial  was  a  memorable  speech  by 
Rev.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  of  Cleveland,  on  the  topic,  "A  Century  of 
Miracles."  Said  Dr.  Bradley,  "The  world's  Salvation  depends  upon 
the  forward  people  bringing  the  light  to  the  backward  people." 

"The  church  and  the  world  today  face  greater  problems  in  the 
century  ahead  of  us  than  the  one  just  closed  for  this  church.  The 
fact  now  looms  up  that  every  man  in  America  must  have  an 
adequate  and  living  wage.  That  the  workingman  must  get  a  fair 
and  square  chance  to  educate  his  children  the  same  as  the  rich  man. 
Teachers  ought  to  have  better  wages.  There  should  be  a  minimum 
wage.  There  should  be  non-employment  Insurance  so  men  would 
be  taken  care  of  if  they  are  forced  from  their  work. 

"It's  up  to  society  to  see  that  these  things  are  enforced.  That 
great  wealth  that  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  must 
be  brought  into  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  great  Christian  church  to  see  that  these  reforms  are  put 
mto  practice. 

"To  do  their  part  In  this  great  struggle  the  churches  must  come 
into  a  greater  unity.     They  must  preach  the  gospel  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  Gracious  men  and  women  must  give  up  their  lives  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  the  thing 
that  educates  people. 

"We  don't  need  a  mandatory  league  of  nations.  We  need  the 
saving  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  taught  in  the  right  manner."' 

To  emphasize  this  remark  Dr.  Bradley  pointed  out  the  difference 
in  three  countries  lying  side  by  side.  One  had  been  taken  by  France. 
Another  by  England.  The  third  had  been  allowed  to  maintain  her 
independence.  The  missionaries  sent  out  from  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches  had  taught  these  people  to  be  a  self- 
governing  people.  When  the  war  broke  out  this  country  was  the 
only  one  able  to  send  troops  to  France  to  help  the  allies.  The  other 
two  that  had  been  grabbed  by  England  and  France  had  not  made 
progress  enough  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Bradley  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  church  is  a  vital  force 
in  every  community,  that  it  is  becoming  a  greater  force  than  ever 
before,  that  the  missionary  movement  is  growing  greater  all  of  the 
time,  and  that  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  admitted  the  church 
had  been  criticized,  but  said  it  was  doing  things  as  it  always  had 
been  doing  them  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Bradley  spoke  on  "A  Century  of  Miracles."  He  told  of  the 
various  things  that  had  been  accomplished  since  the  Congregational 
church  was  first  organized  here  100  ysars  ago  by  four  women  and 
two  men.  The  great  high  spots  of  progress  along  all  lines  were 
touched  by  him,  and  he  said  he  would  then  leave  the  remainder  of 
each  subject  to  the  imagination  of  his  auditors. 

"The  century  has  developed  the  womanhood  of  our  country,"  said 
Dr.  Bradley.  "Today  they  are  entrenched  more  strongly  in  our 
national  life  than  ever  before.  The  next  century  will  see  them  make 
even  greater  progress.  We  talk  about  the  assistance  of  the  women. 
But  it  is  the  women,  and  not  their  assistance.  We  men  will  learn  that 
some  day.  There  may  come  a  time  when  a  woman  will  be  preaching 
from  this  pulpit  and  saying  what  the  men  of  our  church  are  doing." 

The  prohibition  movement  and  its  success  was  listed  by  the 
speaker  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  church.  "There's  a 
new  spirit  in  the  church  today,"  he  said,  "and  it  is  growing  larger 
all  of  the  time." 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Small,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church,  thanked  all 
those  who  had  helped  to  make  the  celebration  such  a  grand  success 
and  pronounced  the  benediction  that  brought  the  centennial  services 
to  a  close. 


ST.  PAUL'S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  ALMOST  A  HUNDRED. 

St.   Paul's   Episcopal   church   of  Norwalk    will   celebrate    its    one 
hundredth  anniversary  soon  with  appropriate  exercises. 


The  Honored  Dead  From  the  Firelands 

So  far  as  known  100  young  men  from  the  Firelands  died  In  the 
service  of  their  country  during  the  great  World  war,  50  of  them  are 
reported  from  Huron  county  and  50  from  Erie  county.  The  Honor 
Roll  printed  herewith  includes  those  killed  in  action,  those  dying  from 
wounds  or  disease,  and  those  killed  by  accident. 

If  there  are  any  errors  in  spelling  of  names,  or  in  giving  titles  or 
cause  of  death  or  if  any  names  have  been  omitted,  will  anyone  able 
to  give  the  correct  facts  please  notify  at  once  City  Manager  Zimmer- 
man at  Sandusky,  or  Lieut.  Charles  V.  Mack  at  Norwalk.  To  make 
the  list  complete  for  future  reference,  the  town  from  which  each  young 
man  went  out  should  be  given,  which  we  are  unable  to  do  in  some 
cases.  Please  send  that  information  also,  if  you  can,  to  the  aboye 
named  gentlemen. 

We  are  informed  that  there  were  no  deaths  while  in  the  service 
among  the  soldiers  who  went  out  from  Ruggles  township. 

We  have  no  report  from  Danbury  township. 


Corporal  Elmer  A.  Reese. 

Lowell  C.  Hein. 

Millard  M.  Moore. 

Thomas  Curtis. 

Sergt.  Charles  J.  Reilly. 

Sergt.  J.  Ralph  Oookson. 

John  A.  Michel. 

Max  Schnittker,  Kelleys  Island. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 
Killed  In  Action. 

Carl  Fedderson,  Kelleys  Island. 

Carl  A.  Link. 

Archie  Birch,  Vermilion. 

George  H.  Feiszli,  Vermilion. 

Anthony  D'Antonio. 

James  H.  White. 

August  H.   Speer. 


Harold  Blancke. 
Austin  J.  Atwood. 


Died  from  Accident. 

Clarence  Howard. 

Died  of  Wounds  or  Disease. 


Harry  Colvin,  Milan. 

Fred  Dale,  Milan. 

John  Leaver. 

Rufus    R.    D.    Smith. 

Lee  Magill. 

John  Knupke. 

Fred  Ritz,  Ceylon. 

Walter  P.  Hall. 

Nelson  Geise. 

Edward  Miller. 

James  H.  Friday,  Vermilion. 

Sergt.  Morris  Platte. 


Chester  J.  Herb. 

Clarence  A.  Popke. 

August  Meyer. 

Sergt.  Lester  Kautz. 

Ralph  B.  Quackenbos,  Vermilion. 

Joseph   Baier. 

Joseph  Dewhirst,  Huron. 

Joe  Horvath. 

Sergt.  Charles  Parker. 

Charles  A.  McCormick,  Huron. 

Albert  F.  Schlett. 

Emil  M.  Strickler. 
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Joseph  Orcutt,  Huron.  Robert  U.  Adkerson. 

Lieut.  Charles  W.  Scott,  Huron.  William   Thompson. 

Ensign  Gaius  McDowell.  George  A.  Scheid,  Oxford  Twp. 

Ernest  H.  Wankey.  Russell  Miller. 

HURON  COUNTY. 
Killed    in   Action. 
Lieut.  Arthur  J.  Beattie,  Norwalk.  Ivan  Kenyon,  Wakeman. 

Harry  Bell,  Fitchville.  Richard  Marsh,  Norwalk. 

Lieut.  Merton  L.  Campbell,  Harold    McClaflm,    Clarksfleld. 

Wakeman.  Lieut.  Thomas  Quayle,  Oberlin. 

Captain  William   Erb,   Norwalk  Carl  Schnupp,  Norwalk. 

and  Cleveland.  Joseph  Sullivan,  Norwalk. 
Died  from   Accident. 

Jacob  B.  Alt,  Norwalk.  Cyrus  Denman,  Townsend. 

Died  of  Wounds  or  Disease. 

Fen   Barney,   New   London.  Rudolph  Loew,  Monroeville. 

Frank  Barway.  Homer  Martin,  Greenwich. 

August  Becker.  Melvin  Mead,  New  London. 

Frank  Brobst,  Havana.  Harold  Meyers,  Norwalk. 

Clarence   Brown.  Jack  Munford,  New  London. 

Lawrence  Brown.  Arthur  Navin,  Norwalk. 

Archie  Burch,  Norwalk.  Cecil  Nolan,  New  London. 

Harold  Buckingham.  Thomas    Nolan. 

Frank  Campbell.  Percy  Norman,  Norwalk. 

Wilbur  Cole.  Horace  Peck. 

Fred  Dale  Harry  Phillips,  New  London. 

Walter  Davenport.  Carl    Salzman. 

Bernard   Edelman,  Norwalk.  Lewis  Savage. 

French.  Jacob  Schick,  Norwalk. 

Carl  Heyman,  Monroeville.  George  Slagle. 

Joseph  Heyman.       ,  Charles    Stowe,    Clarksfleld. 

Dale  Kellogg.  William  Troutwine,  Willard. 

Fred  Jones,  Norwalk.  James  Vroman,  Norwalk. 


Lawton.  Paul  Watros,  Willard. 


"A  student  of  family  history,  in  a  recent  meeting  of  genealogists, 
made  the  statement  that  a  Digest  of  law  cases,  much  used  by  lawyers, 
was  a  most  wonderful  place  to  find  names,  so  as  to  look  for  such 
families  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  cases  were  decided.  Statements 
of  marriages,  children,  dates  of  deaths,  etc.,  are  all  frequently  men- 
tioned in  cases  Involving  estates. 

The  "good  old  times" — all  times  when  old  are  good — 

Are  gone;  the  present  might  be  if  they  would; 

Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 

Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will.  — Byron. 
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Wm.  B.  Thorn  Writes  Entertainingly  of  the  Firelands 

A  recent  contribution  to  the  New  York  Sun  by  William  B.  Thorn, 
formerly  of  New  London  and  Norwalk,  on  the  subject  of  the  Fire- 
lands  is  of  interest. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  A  recent  trip  to  the  Firelands  of 
Ohio  has  refreshed  my  memory  as  to  living  and  late  celebrities  from 
that  region.  Huron  and  Erie  counties  comprise  practically  all  of  the 
Firelands,  which  are  so  called  because  they  were  given  to  sufferers 
from  fire  in  Connecticut  in  the  American  Revolution.  Thus  they 
have  their  New  London,  Greenwich,  New  Haven  and  Norwalk,  name- 
sakes of  cities  in  Yankeeland.  The  Firelands  form  the  western  end 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  the  people  of  which,  Horace  Greeley  is 
credited  with  saying,  are  the  most  intelligent  in  the  world. 

Taylor  Sherman,  who  surveyed,  allotted  and  partitioned  among 
the  owners  the  500,000  acres  of  the  Firelands,  and  Charles  R.  Sher- 
man, who  was  later  in  charge  of  the  tract,  were  respectively  grand- 
father and  father  of  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  Hon. 
John  Sherman  of  Ohio. 

At  Norwalk  Seminary  eighty  years  ago  were  enrolled  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  nineteenth  president  of  the  United  States;  Charles  Foster, 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  President  Harrison's  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  General  James  B.  McPherson,  one  of  General  Grant's  favorite 
Generals,  who  was  killed  before  Atlanta  in  the  civil  war. 

Henry  W.  Shaw,  better  known  as  "Josh  Billings,"  lived  at  Nor- 
walk from  1835  to  1845.  He  worked  a  farm  near  Blue  Fly,  five  miles 
away,  but  lived  at  the  Mansion  house  and  also  in  a  home  of  his  own 
with  his  wife  and  two  little  daughters  at  Norwalk.  Shaw  exhibited 
cattle  at  the  Huron  county  fair,  once  winning  a  prize  with  a  blooded 
"crittur."     He  had  not  then  become  famous   except  to  a  daily  audi- 


[Facsimile  of  an  order  drawn  in  1840  by  Henry  W.  Shaw  (Josh 
Billings)  then  a  resident  of  Norwalk.  Note  the  beautiful  handwriting, 
as  fine  as  copperplate.  Frederick  Wickham  and  Charles  A.  Preston 
(Wickham  &  Preston)  who  ran  a  country  general  store  at  that  time, 
were  the  father  and  uncle  of  President  Charles  Preston  Wickham,  of 
the  Firelands  Historical   Society. — Editor  Pioneer.] 
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ence  of  admirers  at  one  of  the  groceries.  When  I  asked  William  J. 
Alley,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  the  other  day  if  he  had  known 
"Josh  Billings,"  the  old  man  brightened  up  and  replied:  "Did  I  know 
Hank  Shaw?  Oh,  yes.  I  knew  Hank  Shaw  and  all  his  folks."  [Mr. 
Alley  died  Oct.,  1919.] 

George  Kennan,  Siberian  traveler  and  author,  was  a  telegraph 
operator  at  Norwalk  in  1859.  His  father  was  principal  of  the  Nor- 
walk  Academy  in  1828,  and  later  was  the  first  telegraph  operator  in 
the  town,  and  his  mother  is  numbered  among  the  beautiful  dames  of 
local  history. 

Incidentally  Norwalk  is  the  home  of  several  direct  descendants 
of  William  Hurry,  who  rang  the  Liberty  bell  at  Philadelphia,  July  4, 
1776. 

The  Rev.  Enoch  Conger,  who  settled  in  Huron  county  in  1824, 
gave  two  sons  to  the  country's  service.  Omar  D.  Conger  went  from 
Michigan  to  the  United  States  senate  where  he  became  the  republi- 
can  leader   and    was    unsurpassed   in   the    use   of   wit    and    sarcasm. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Everett  J.  Conger  had  charge  of  the  raid 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Lincoln's  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth. 
It  is  related  that  Conger  received  $10,000  for  that  performance,  and 
that  when  an  acquaintance  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the 
money  Conger  replied  that  he  intended  to  let  it.  He  did  let  it  to 
his  questioner  and  lost  every  dollar  of  it. 

Petroleum  Nasby  at  Plymouth. 

David  R.  Locke,  the  "Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby"  who  desired 
to  be  postmaster  at  the  Corners,  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Plymouth  Advertiser  in  Huron  county  in  1853.  He  had  entered 
Plymouth  with  less  than  $5,  but  he  married  one  of  a  farmer's  seven 
daughters,  his  mother-in-law  gave  the  bride  a  cow,  and  with  produce 
from  the  farm  the  couple  began  the  honeymoon.  The  cow  promptly 
jumped  the  fence,  however,  and  went  home,  which  inspired  an  arti- 
cle in  which  Locke  humorously  told  how  a  mother  had  presented 
each  of  her  seven  daughters  at  marriage  with  a  cow — the  same  cow. 
The  Nasby  letters  from  "Confedrit  X  Roads,"  where  Bascom  raised 
the  price  to  10  cents  a  drink,  had  their  origin  in  the  Findlay  Jeffer- 
sonian  in  1860.  From  Findlay  Locke  went  to  the  Toledo  Blade  which 
made  him  a  fortune. 

John  Chapman,  nicknamed  "Johnny  Appleseed,"  took  up  his 
abode  at  New  Haven,  Huron  county,  about  1811.  This  barefooted 
cranberry  peddler,  friend  of  Indians,  rattlesnakes,  and  hornets, 
caused  the  wilderness  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  blossom  with  orchards, 
and  he  lives  in  history  as  the  benefactor  to  thousands  of  Buckeye 
and  Hoosier  pioneers.  His  name  is  enshrined  in  a  book  written  by 
the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

Edison's    Little   Test. 

At    Milan,    Erie    county,   three    miles    from    Norwalk,    stands    the 
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birthplace  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  A  man  told  me  that  when  they 
were  boys  the  young  inventor  one  day  lured  him  to  the  attic  of  the 
old  house  where  Edison  was  experimenting  with  an  electric  battery. 
Edison  told  him  to  take  hold  of  the  apparatus,  which  he  did,  re- 
ceiving a  shock  which  made  him  howl.  Without  even  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  instrument  Edison  calmly  observed:  "Well,  I  guess 
I've  got  it  about  where  I  want  it." 

Jay  Cooke  who  financed  Uncle  Sam  during  the  civil  war,  was  a 
native  of  Sandusky,  Erie  county. 

Henry  M.  Flagler  once  lived  in  Huron  county. 

To  many  who  have  read  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  or  who  have  en- 
joyed the  play,  there  may  be  interest  in  the  historic  fact  that  it  was 
in  Sandusky  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  that  George  Harris,  his  wife 
Eliza  and  their  little  boy  were  taken  on  the  Underground  Railroad 
Avhen  fleeing  from  slavery.  At  Sandusky  they  were  secreted  for 
two  days.  Cutting  short  her  hair  Eliza  put  on  a  man's  clothes. 
The  boy  was  dressed  as  a  girl  and  as  Eliza  and  the  child  were  al- 
most white  the  three  runaways  boarded  the  steamer  before  the  very 
eyes  of  Eliza's  unsuspecting  master,  who  stood  on  the  wharf.  In 
a  few  hours  the  fugitives  were  safe  at  Maiden,  Canada. 


The  History  of  Webb  Settlement 

By  Ezra  Webb. 

[At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society. 
July  22,  1909,  when  Norwalk's  Centennial  was  observed,  an  address 
on  the  history  of  Webb  Settlement  was  read  by  Ezra  Webb,  which 
was  not  published  at  the  time,  but  the  substance  of  which  is  given 
herewith. — Editor  Pioneer.] 

The  History  of  Webb  Settlement  is  very  clearly  linked  with 
that  of  Norwalk,  whose  centennial  (1909),  we  are  celebrating  this 
week. 

This  settlement,  of  which  I  am  the  only  survivor  bearing  the 
name,  living  here,  was  first  settled  by  David  Webb,  of  Riga,  New 
York,  and  his  son  Harvey.  David  came  to  Norwalk  in  January. 
1821,  and  settled  first  just  across  the  river  west  of  the  David  Un- 
derbill place  near  the  Old  Water  Works.  He  was  a  brick  and  stone 
mason  and  assisted  in  erecting  some  of  the  first  buildings  in  Nor- 
walk. 

Harvey  Webb,  married  Sophronia  Frost,  in  Riga,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1821.  They  started  from  there  in  February,  1822,  in  a 
sleigh  and  losing  the  snow  on  their  way,  came  through  on  bare 
ground.  David  Webb  and  his  son  Harvey  bought  of  the  Executors 
of  Jonas  Cook  two  hundred  acres  more  or  less  about  3  miles  north- 
west   of    Norwalk   which    formed    the    nucleus    of    Webb    Settlement. 
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Harvey  took  one  hundred  acres  from  the  north  side  of  the  tract 
for  which  he  gave  250  gold  dollars  which  left  his  father,  after  an 
accurate  survey,  109  acres,  which  is  now  owned  by  Mayor  C.  W.  An- 
derson, of  Norwalk. 

They  both  built  log  houses  on  their  farms.  The  one  built  by 
Harvey  Webb  I  saw  burn  in  the  year  1854.  We  then  lived  in 
a  frame  house  which  stood  just  in  front.  I  can  see  the  men  yet, 
covering  the  roof  of  the  frame  house  with  blankets  and  passing  up 
buckets  of  water.  The  house  which  David  Webb  built  he  replaced 
with  a  small  frame  house  which  is  still  standing.  In  the  Summer 
of  1822  they  were  joined  by  two  neighbors;  Mr.  Dillingham,  wife  and 
children,  who  lived  on  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Baldwin  place; 
and  Mr.  Asa  Jacobs,  who  built  a  log  house  on  the  place  since  owned 
by  Jackson  Ruggles. 

Harvey  Ruggles  donated  the  land  where  the  school  house  now 
stands,  and  he  and  his  father,  assisted  by  Mr.  Jacobs  and  others, 
built  the  first  log  school  house  in  Webb  Settlement  exactly  where 
the  present  brick  school  house  stands. 

What  far  reaching  influences  have  emanated  from  that  sacred 
spot!  What  stirring  religious  appeals  have  rung  from  those  walls 
and  from  the  new  house  with  arched  roof  and  four  l&rg?  support- 
ing pillars.  It  was  there  that  I  heard  the  most  eloquent  and  soul 
■tirring  address  I  ever  heard  from  the  lips  of  our  old  educational 
and  legal  father,  Hon.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  when  he  told  the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — that  great  man. 

[Mr.  Schuyler  was  the  President  of  the  Firelands  Historical  So- 
ciety for  10  years,  1875-1884.] 

In  this  connection  I  might  mention  the  teachers  I  knew  who; 
skilled  to  rule,  taught  this  little  school.  The  first  I  remember 
was  a  Mr.  Francisco;  then  Chester  Ruggles,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education.  Then  Geo.  Woolsey,  whose  kindly 
eyes  and  silver  hair  are  now  before  me;  Miss  Mary  States,  whose 
long  black  curls  became  her  so  well;  Judge  Culver's  sister  Miss 
Esther,  Miss  Jane  Delamater,  Mr.  Bogardus,  Ethan  Gutherie,  and, 
since  I  left,  C.  N.  Frazier;  and  a  long  list  of  others.  God  bless  them, 
every  one! 

In  1823,  Harvey  Webb,  and  his  eighteen  year  old  wife  moved 
their  household  goods  to  the  Morse  place  and  into  a  comfortable 
frame  house  exactly  where  the  old  Water  Works  plant  is  situated, 
where  in  July,  my  father,  Edward  Harvey  Webb,  was  born.  They 
soon  returned  to  their  own  home  where  two  years  later  my  Uncle 
Edwin  Webb  was  born. 

David  Webb's  family  consisted  of  Harvey,  Oliver,  Fidelia,  Electa 
and  David. 

Oliver  had  a  large  family:     Harvey  who  was  a  presiding  elder 
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in  the  M.  E.  Church  and  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  college  at 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Loren,  also  a  Methodist  clergyman  and  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Civil  War,  died  on  his  way  home  from  Florida  leaving 
two  small  girls,  Mable  who  is  now  Mrs.  Finlay  Hester  and  Clara, 
the  late   Mrs.   Chas.   Toby. 

Oliver  Webb  became  well  known,  as  he  ran  one  of  the  firsc 
threshing  machines  in  this  section.  I  had  the  honor  of  assisting, 
years  after  the  old  machine  had  been  laid  aside,  in  resurrecting 
the  old  horse-power  and  open  cylinder  and  threshing  Uncle  Ben 
Jackson's  wheat. 

Fidelia  married  Martin  Ruggles,  and  was  the  mother  of  Chester, 
Carlton,  Emily,  now  Mrs.  Edwin  Perry,  Comfort,  deceased,  and  Isabel, 
now  Mrs.  Arthur  Clark,  of  Clyde,  O. 

Electa  married  Mr.  Herrick,  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Law- 
rence, lives  here. 

Asa  Jacobs  came  in  1822,  and  after  building  the  log  house  al- 
ready referred  to  he  built  a  fine  frame  house  for  Jackson  Ruggles. 
He  also  built  Shaw's  mills  in  1826,  and  after  they  burned  his  son 
Edwin  Jacobs  built  a  grist  mill  across  the  river  at  the  end  of  Whit- 
tlesey Avenue,  the  dam  being  situated  just  below  where  the  street 
now  abruptly  ends. 

Daniel  Holiday  came  from  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  to  Greenfield  in  the 
spring  of  1816;  he  returned,  was  married  and  came  to  Ohio  again 
in  1817;  gave  up  his  claim  and  in  1823  contracted  with  Peter  Hess 
for  the  place  where  Frank  Ruggles  now  lives;  this  he  released  to 
Daniel  Ruggles  August  13,  1831. 

Daniel  Holiday's  family  consisted  of  Lysander,  William  and  Elihu. 

Lysander  Holiday's  two  sons,  Frank  and  Henry,  live  on  the 
place  which  he  purchased  on  Apr.  25,  1831. 

Daniel  Ruggles  came  to  Enterprise  in  1830,  and  in  1831  bought 
the  place  already  mentioned  and  moved  onto  it  in  1832.  Daniel 
Ruggles's  family  consisted  of  Jackson,  Mary,  Alfred,  West  and 
Dwight. 

Jackson  Ruggles  took  the  western  part  and  lived  there  until 
he  moved  to  Norwalk  where  he  died.  One  of  his  daughters  is  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Prentiss. 

Mary  Ruggles  became  the  wife  of  Chas.  Brown. 

Alfred  Ruggles  chafed  under  the  monotony  of  the  woods,  stumps 
and  roots,  joined  the  navy  and  served  on  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Con- 
stitution. On  his  return  he  was  accompanied  by  William  Phillips, 
an  English  sailor,  who  became  a  very  close  friend  of  my  Uncle  Ed- 
win Webb.  He  went  to  Australia  and  wrote  many  interesting  letters 
to  my  Uncle.  Alfred  Ruggles  purchased  my  father's  place  and  died 
in  the  house  built  by  him  which  is  still  standing. 

Dwight  Ruggles  gave  his  life  on  his  country's  altar,  in  the  Civil 
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War.  His  funeral  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  neighborhood  at 
he  was  a  noble  young  man. 

West  Ruggles  lived  on  the  old  homestead,  married  Cloe  Moore 
and  left  three  children,  Dora,  Arthur  and  Frank. 

I  must  not  forget  Peter  Marshall,  who  enlisted  in  the  10th 
cavalry,  was  wounded,  married  a  Georgia  woman  and  remained  in 
the  South- 
Thomas  Dickey  was  an  Ensign  in  the  War  of  1812;  after  the 
war  he  came  to  Venice,  worked  for  a  Mr.  Myers  building  mills, 
married  Myers's  daughter  and  purchased  the  old  homestead  in  Webb 
Settlement  in  1826.  He  was  one  of  Nature's  Noblemen.  I  knew  him 
well;  deep  set  eyes,  overhanging  brow  and  firm  set  mouth.  A  strong  at- 
tachment sprung  up  between  us,  and  I  always  got  next  to  Grandpa 
Dickey  when  I  could.  He  told  me  all  about  the  Campaign  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara; of  a  man  who  was  stationed  on  an  eminence  between  two  ditches 
which  they  were  digging  while  the  British  were  fighting  on  one 
party  and  then  on  the  other.  He  could  tell  from  the  direction  of  the 
smoke  which  way  the  fire  was  coming  and  gave  warning.  Finally, 
he  was  in  doubt,  and  hesitated.  Then  the  solid  shot  came  right  be- 
tween the  two  ditches  and  he  was  hurled  to  death. 

What  a  kind  good  old  man  he  was!  His  life  has  been  a  great  in- 
spiration to  me. 

Thomas  Dickey's  family  consisted  of  Albert,  Minerva  (who 
married  Abram,  the  brother  of  Frank  Read  so  well  known  here), 
Cynthia  (who  married  Salmon  Drake),  Hiram,  Jane,  Emma,  Charlie, 
Jay,  Sterry,  and  Georgia. 

Russel  Rice  also  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Myers.  He  settled 
in  1826  near  the  bridge  not  far  from  "Lovers  Lane,"  a  place  that 
needs  no  further  location  to  many  people.  Russel  Rice's  family 
consisted  of  Lydia,  Russel  and  William. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Uncle  Benj.  Jackson,  another  of 
my  intimate  friends.  He  had  a  small  shotgun,  weight  about  3  lbs.; 
I  got  a  squirrel  up  a  walnut  tree  and  left  my  brother  Eddie  to 
watch  it.  I  ran  across  the  fields  and  told  Uncie  Ben  that  I  could 
get  him  a  fine  squirrel  if  I  had  the  gun.  He  loaded  it,  and  I  flew 
across  the  field.  The  squirrel  was  trying  to  come  down;  I  placed 
the  gun  in  a  crotch  and  waited  and  when  he  was  within  about 
eight  feet  I  pulled  the  trigger  and  shot  the  squirrel's  head  off,  but 
I  carried  what  remained  to  Uncle  Ben  who  laughed  and  said,  he 
was  glad  that  I  left  him  that  end.  Benj.  Jackson  married  Aunt  Polly 
Ruggles,  Uncle  Daniel's  sister,  one  of  the  best  hearted,  most  in- 
dustrious and  sweetest  tempered  of  women,  and  one  of  the  finest 
cooks  in  the  world.  She  always  seemed  to  know  what  I  came  after, 
and  would  bring  me  a  fine  large  piece  of  thick,  browned  on  the  top, 
custard  pie.  I  can  taste  it  yet.  Then,  the  Jackson  boys;  seven 
fine,  manly  fellows.     Four  of  them  I  knew  personally,  and  three  by 
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tradition:  Joel,  Rug,  Henry,  Adrian,  Mark,  Frank  and  Byron.  They 
all  went  to  California,  some  of  them  in  '49.  Byron,  the  youngest, 
sold  the  place,  sent  his  father  by  water,  and  took  his  mother  over- 
land. She  died  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  embalmed  the  body  and  carried 
it  through.  He  was  always  an  inventor  and  is  now  (1909)  a  very  suc- 
cessful manufacturer  in  Sacramento.  He  constructed  a  traction 
engine,  which  pushed  a  separator,  which  pushed  a  header,  leaving 
the    grain    in    sacks,    long    before    we    had    traction    engines    here. 

My  grandfather,  Ezra  Leonard,  was  born  in  Western  Massachusetts 
in  1797.  He  came  west  when  a  young  man,  stopped  at  Canfield, 
Ohio,  and  heard  Alexander  Campbell  and  Walter  Scott  in  their 
plea  for  a  pure  Bible  Christianity.  He  was  already  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church  but  began  to  urge  the  plea  to  speak  where  the 
Bible  spoke  and  to  keep  silent  where  it  was  silent.  He  taught  and 
preached  his  way  in  every  township  from  Canfield  to  Greenfield, 
Ohio.  His  wife  died  in  Greenfield  leaving  a  son,  David,  and  two 
daughters,  Abigail  and  Eda.  He  came  to  Webb  Settlement  to 
preach,  met  Mrs.  Sophronia  Webb,  whose  husband  had  died  leaving 
her  with  two  sons,  Edward  and  Edwin,  my  father  and  uncle.  They 
met  and  they  married,  bringing  the  two  families  harmoniously  to- 
gether. The  girls  idolized  their  stepmother;  the  two  boys  worshiped 
their  stepfather. 

Grandma  Leonard  was  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Frost,  of  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut,  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  that  state, 
and  possessed  of  a  wonderful  memory.  She  could  call  the  stars  by 
name,  could  point  out  the  constellations,  could  trace  the  planets 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  could  tell  their  distances  from 
the  sun  and  the  times  of  their  rotations  and  revolutions.  She  also 
knew  the  good  old  Watts  hymns;  it  seems  to  me,  she  knew  all  of  them. 
The  night  before  she  died  she  repeated  poems  and  songs  constantly; 
many  that  she  had  learned  in  her  childhood  and  had  long  since  for- 
gotten. She  also  knew  the  scriptures;  whole  chapters,  whole  epistles, 
she  could  repeat.  She  was  a  perfect  type  of  industry.  I  can  not 
recall  one  single  moment  when  she  was  not  busy.  The  only  time 
when  I  saw  her  resting  was  when,  after  long  years  of  the  most 
acute  suffering,  she  fell  asleep  in  her  long  rest,  and  we  laid  her 
away. 

My  father,  Edward  Webb,  under  the  tuition  of  his  stepfather, 
Ezra  Leonard,  began  preaching  at  an  early  age;  he  married  Abigail 
Leonard,  who  still  lives,  with  my  sister  Esther,  at  East  Norwalk. 
They  went  first  to  Birmingham,  then  to  Perry,  Ohio,  then  to  North 
Fairfield.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Cincinnati  and  began  to  practice  medicine,  living  only  three  short 
years  after  that.  He  sleeps  beside  his  brother  Edwin  in  the  beau- 
tiful Fairfield  cemetery.  He  left  his  widow  with  Ruth,  Esther  and 
Ezra;   Edward  was  born  in  the  October  following  his  death.  The  one 
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who  influenced  my  life  more  than  any  other  one  except  my  mother 
was  my  Uncle  Edwin  Webb.  He  attended  school  at  the  old  Institute 
In  Milan.  He  was  a  fine  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  understood 
Spanish  and  French,  and  wais  the  finest  German  linguist  I  ever  knew 
for  an  American. 


TAINTOR    FAMILY. 

Jesse  Taintor,  born  Mar.  3,  1779,  and  Jerusha  Thomas  (born  Feb. 
6,  1785)  were  married  Jan.  23,  1805.  About  1824  they  moved  from 
New  York  State  to  Hartland,  Ohio,  on  the  Ridge.  Mr.  Taintor  died, 
Feb.  28,  1860.  Mrs.  Taintor  lived  to  be  about  90  years  of  age.  Their 
children  were: 

Lucien,  born  Oct.  26,  1805,  died  1867;  Eliza,  born  Mar.  15,  1808, 
died  1836;  Lewis,  born  Mar.  7,  1810,  died  1811;  Clarissa,  born  May  31. 
1812;  Caroline,  born  Dec.  9,  1814;  Chauncey,  born  June  21,  1817,  died 
1849;   Erastus,  born  Feb.  23,  1820,  died  1820. 

Eliza,  married  Nathan  W.  Spear,  1828;  Clarissa,  married  Seymour 
Hickok,  1841;  Caroline,  married  Philemon  R.  Peck,  1831;  Chauncey, 
married  Cordelia  Phillips,  1841. 

Lucien  Taintor  married  1st  Betsey  J.  Waldron  July  20,  1828.  She 
was  born  Dec.  3,  1806,  and  was  a  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Waldron, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Hartland.  She  died  March  9,  1846.  Her 
children  were  Mary  Ann,  1830;  Sarah  M.,  1834;  Patty  J.,  1836; 
Frances  L.,  1845.  On  Sept.  29,  1849,  Mr.  Taintor  was  married  to  Mary 
Strickland  and  had  a  daughter  Ella  Amelia,  born  1851.  Lucien 
Taintor  lived  on  a  farm  on  Hartland  Ridge,  where  he  died  Feb.  26, 
1867. 


CORBIN    FAMILY. 

Orrin  Corbin,  born  Dec.  31,  1802,  married  Chloe  Parker  of  Florence. 
She  was  born  Oct.  8,  1814.  He  died  May  12,  1875.  She  died  Feb.  21, 
1905. 

Orrin  Corbin  and  his  brother  Charles  bought  the  Clary  farm  near 
Birmingham.  Their  father,  Edward,  came  with  them.  A  brother, 
Edwin,  and  a  sister,  Harriet,  also  lived  here.  Before  1840  Orrin 
moved  to  Birmingham.  He  afterward  moved  to  a  farm  south  of  Wake- 
man  where  he  died.  His  children  were  Charles,  1832;  Ruth  Ann,  1834; 
Edward,  1835;  George,  1838;  Jude,  1840;  Sarah,  1843;  Mary,  1846; 
Eunice,  1848;  James,  1853. 

Edward  Corbin,  born  Jan.  14,  1765,  married  in  1799,  Eunice  , 

who  was  born  Jan.  14,  1765.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1848,  and  she,  Sspt. 
11,  1851.  They  came  to  Florence  township  before  1840.  Their 
children  were  Miranda,  1800;  Orrin,  1802;  Charles,  1804;  Harriet. 
1810;   Sybil,  1812;  Edwin,  1816. 

Harriet  married  John  Shafer  of  Florence  in  1830  and  died  July  28. 
1906. 


Family  Records  of  Pioneers  of  the 
Firelands 


[The  Firelands  Historical  Society  urges  upon  its  members  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  their  family  records.  Several  such 
genealogies  are  given  in  the  present  volume  and  others  will  appear 
in  subsequent  issues.  They  are  important  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  Firelands.  Some  of  the  family  records  in  this 
volume  were  furnished  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Weeks,  of  Kipton.— "-Editor  Pioneer.] 

ROOT    FAMILY. 

Joseph  Root  and  Tryphena  Masely,  his  wife,  lived  in  New  York 
State.  Joseph  died  in  1813.  Five,  at  least,  of  his  daughters,  came 
to  Ohio,  three  of  them  to  the  Firelands.  Anne,  born  May  12,  1787, 
married  Samuel  Ingham  and  they  lived  in  Florence.  Mary  Root, 
born  Jan.  8,  1796,  married  Eli  S.  Barnum  of  Florence  in  1818.  Rhoda 
Root,  born  Aug.  26,  1793,  became  the  third  wife  of  Benjamin  Stiles 
in  1825  and  died  in  1851.  Tryphena  Root  married  Calvin .  Leonard 
in  1817  and  lived  east  of  Birmingham  in  Henrietta.  Eliza  Root,  mar- 
ried Joseph  Swift  in  1818  and  lived  in  Brownhelm.  Hon.  Joseph  M. 
Root,  of  Norwalk  and  Sandusky,  was  probably  the  youngest  member 
of  the  family  but  the  records  are  silent  in  regard  to  his  parentage. 


THE    LATHAM    FAMILY. 

Cary  Latham  (1)  is  mentioned  by  John  Winthrop  (the  founder  of 
New  London,  Conn.),  in  a  document  upon  record  which  states  that 
Cary  Latham  was  with  him  "in  the  beginning  of  the  plantation,"  Feb. 
22,  1648-1649.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  act  in  all  Town  affairs. 
He  was  granted  a  house  lot  about  1647.  The  marshes  and  meddows 
were  mowed  in  1645  at  Fog-plain  by  Cary  Latham  and  Jacob  Water- 
house  (page  44,  Caulkins  History  New  London). 

Cary  Latham  (1)  on  list  of  names  who  wrought  at  the  Mill 
Dam,  July,  1651  (page  74).  In  1654  articles  of  agreement  were  en- 
tered into  with  Cary  Latham,  granting  him  a  lease  and  monopoly  of 
the  Ferry  over  Pequot  river  at  the  town  of  Pequot,  said  lease  to  run 
for  the  period  of  fifty  years,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1655,  the  said 
Cary  to  take  3d  of  every  passenger  for  his  share,  6d  for  every  horse 
or  great  beast,  and  3d  for  a  calf  or  swine,  and  to  have  liberty  to  keep 
some  provisions  and  some  strong  liquors  or  wine  for  the  refreshment 
of  passengers.  Cary  Latham  died  in  1685.  Cary  Latham's  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Masters  and  relict  of  Edward  Lockwood 
(page  312). 

Mr.  Latham  served  in  various  town  offices:  he  was  one  of  the 
townsmen  or  selectmen  for  16  years,  and  was  six  times  Deputy  to  the 
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General  Court  from  May,  1664,  to  1670.  His  large  grants  of  land  en- 
riched his  descendants. 

Two  children  are  recorded  in  Boston.  Thomas  born  September, 
1639;  Joseph  (2)  second  son  born  October,  probably  1642.  He  had 
four  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  Lydia  and  Hannah  (Caulkins  History 
of  New  London,  page  312). 

Joseph  Latham  (2)  the  second  son  had  a  numerous  family.  His 
marriage  is  not  recorded  at  New  London.  His  first  child  Cary  (3) 
was  born  at  Newfoundland,  July  14,  1668.  He  died  in  1706,  leaving 
seven  sons,  and  a  daughter  Lydia,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Starr. 
Joseph  Latham  (2)  was  on  the  list  of  Patentees  sanctioned  by  the 
Governor  and  Company,  Oct.  14,  1704  (Caulkins  History  New  London, 
pages  259-312).  Joseph  (2)  the  son  of  Cary  (1)  and  Elizabeth  his  wife 
who  was  born  Oct.  20,  1639.  Authority  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  page  181  (Early  records  of  Boston). 

Joseph  Latham  (4)  married  Mary  . 

Joseph  Latham    (5)   son  of  Joseph  and     Mary  ,    married 

Deborah  .     Was  private  in  Captain  Mott's  Co.  ,  see  list 

of  pensioners  residing  in  New  London  County,  page  655,  Conn.  Men 
in   Revolution. 

(Groton  Land  deeds,  Vol.  12,  page  279.  Deborah  Latham  of 
Groton  quit  claims  to  William  Witter  of  Preston  all  my  right,  title, 
interest,  etc.,  as  my  right  of  dower  in  a  certain  saw  mill  in  Groton  and 
all  the  priviledges  of  flowing  the  lands  belonging  to  my  late  husband, 
Mr.  Joseph  Latham  late  of  Groton  deceased,  consideration  $200.00 
signed  Feb.  26,  1806.) 

Ebenezer  Latham  (6)  son  of  Joseph  and  Deborah,  born  at  Groton, 
Nov.  6th,  1776,  married  Betsey  Smith,  August  28th,  1803. 

"This  may  certify  that  Ebenezer  Latham  and  Betsey  Smith  both 
of  Groton  presented  themselves  to  me  and  were  joined  in  mar- 
riage on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1803.  Certified  by  me 
Christopher  Avery  Pastor,  Groton  Vital  Statistics,  Vol.  2, 
page  66." 

Ebenezer  Latham  (6)  came  to  Huron  County  in  1818,  died  at 
Hunt's  Corners  in  1828.  Alexander  Wolcott  Latham  (7),  son  of 
Ebenezer  and  Betsey,  was  born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1806.  Came  with 
his  father  to  Ohio  in  1818,  married  Anna  Wood  in  1830.  Hiram 
Latham  (8),  son  of  Alexander  Wolcott  Latham,  was  born  at  Lyme, 
O.,  in  1835;  married  Mary  Ann  Evans,  born  in  London,  England,  1836. 
(Hiram  Latham  is  living  in  Monroeville,  O.,  1919.)  Thomas  Wolcott 
Latham  (9),  son  of  Hiram  Latham,  was  born  October  17,  1864,  at 
Lyme,  O.  Married  Mary  Elizabeth  Davis  in  1889.  (Hon.  Thomas 
W.  Latham  is  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate  and  actively  engaged  in 
business  in  Monroeville  and  Norwalk,  1919. — Editor  Pioneer.) 
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EPHRAIM    FOSTER   BARKER. 
Second  Settler  of  Greenwich  Township,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  1818. 

In  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  O.  S.,  Vol.  V,  June,  1864,  Marcus  Mead  of 
Greenwich  presented  the  following  interesting  auto-biography  of 
Ephraim  Foster  Barker,  which  was  copied  from  the  original  manu- 
script then  in  the  possession  of  David  Briggs.  We  re-produce  it  here 
since  the  original  volume  of  the  Pioneer  is  long  since  out  of  print. 

"I  was  born  in  Methuen,  Middlesex  Co.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1778.  Removed  to  Temple,  Hillsborough  Co.,  New 
Hampshire,  at  the  age  of  6,  with  my  parents.  I  remained  until  22. 
I  returned  to  my  birthplace,  stayed  two  years,  married  and  returned 
to  Temple,  stayed  five  years,  then  to  Landgrave,  Bennington  Co., 
Vermont.  I  soon  moved  to  the  state  of  New  York,  to  Washington  Co., 
then  to  Rensselaer  Co.,  then  to  Cayuga  Co.  From  there  I  removed  to 
Greenwich,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1818,  where  I  have  been  a 
resident  to  this  day.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  township  one  year  at 
any  one  time,  though  I  have  of  late  traveled  some.  I  came  to  this 
place  the  first  of  March,  1818,  with  my  two  oldest  children,  Alzinea  and 
Daniel. 

I  found  Henry  Carpenter  and  family  who  came  in  the  August  be- 
fore. He  had  three  children,  and  one  born  in  the  spring  of  1818,  Adney 
C,  the  first  born  in  the  township.     Carpenter  died  October,  1818. 

I  will  now  return  to  my  family.  I,  with  my  children,  built  a  cabin, 
cleared  some  three  acres,  planted  it,  left  my  children,  and  went  after 
my  family,  and  returned  the  11th  of  September,  1818,  with  my  wife 
and  the  six  remaining  children;  and  on  the  23d  of  May,  1819,  my  wife 
died  leaving  a  young  daughter  two  hours  old.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  two  families — Carpenter  and  Clark.  V.  Pearse  and  Husted  kept  a 
bachelors'  cabin.  They  came  in  January,  1818,  Pearse  stayed,  and  died 
in  1833.  D.  Briggs,  a  single  man,  came  in  the  fall  of  1818,  and  is  here 
now.  Briggs  and  my  daughter,  Alzinea,  were  married  August,  1819, 
being  the  first  couple.  I  then  married  a  wife;  she  lived  four  years  and 
died,  left  a  child,  female,  sixteen  hours  old.  Both  the  orphans  are 
living.  I  then  remained  single  two  years,  went  to  Vermont,  married 
again,  she  lived  twenty  years  and  died;  left  me  two  sons.  I  have  re- 
mained single,  and  am  in  my  80th  year. 

Greenwich,  October  2,  1857,  EPH.  F.  BARKER." 

Evidently  in  copying  or  through  an  error  of  the  printer  the  State 
of  Mr.  Barker's  birth  is  wrongly  given.  Methuen  is  in  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass.,  not  New  Hampshire. 

The  vital  statistics  of  Boxford,  Mass.,  record  the  marriage  of 
Ephraim  Foster  Barker  and  Hannah  Morse  of  Bradford,  on  August  18, 
1801. 

The  inscription  on  her  tombstone  says  that  she  was  in  the  42nd 
year  of  her  age,  when  she  died. 
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Mrs.  Barker  was  buried  in  a  coffin  made  from  the  boards  of  their 
wagon  box,  stained  with  logwood,  a  lump  of  which  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

Mr.  Barker  took  the  baby,  Samantha,  when  a  few  days  old,  on 
horseback  to  the  settlement  at  Sullivan,  O.,  where  she  was  taken  by  a 
Mrs.  Chamberlain,  and  reared  as  tenderly  as  though  the  own  child  of 
her  foster  parents.  During  the  long  ride  through  the  woods  to  Sulli- 
van, Mr.  Barker  at  his  first  halt  to  feed  the  child,  laid  her  down 
snugly  by  a  tree  while  he  gathered  sticks  to  build  a  fire  to  warm  her 
milk;  while  doing  so  a  stealthy  sound  made  him  look  around  just 
in  time  to  see  a  wolf  creeping  up  on  the  little  one. 

He  drove  the  hungry  beast  away  and  caught  the  infant  up  and  did 
not  let  it  leave  his  breast  again  until  he  placed  it  safely  in  the  arms 
of  the  kindly  Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

In  Washington  Co.,  New  York,  they  had  lived  at  Easton;  in 
Rensselaer  Co.,  at  Hoosick  Falls;  and  in  Cayuga  Co.,  at  Scipio. 

At  the  time  of  their  settling  in  Greenwich,  that  twp.  was  united 
with  New  Haven.  The  next  year,  1819,  it  was  detached  from  New 
Haven  and  joined  with  Hartland  and  Fitchville.  In  1820  Hartland  was 
detached  and  in  1823  Greenwich  became  a  separate  township  and  the 
first  township  election  was  held  with  this  result: 

Trustees — Jeremiah  Rusco  and  Henry  Washburn. 

Clerk — David  Briggs. 

Justice  of  the  Peace — Varney  Pearce. 

Constable — E.  P.  Barker. 

This  election  was  held  at  the  home  of  Thomas  B.  White,  Lot  28, 
Section  3,  near  the  point  where  now  the  north  and  south  center  road 
crosses  the  Fitchville  twp.  line. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  township  was  produced  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Barker.  His  daughter,  AJzinea,  brought  seeds  of  greening  apples 
with  her  when  she  came  in  the  spring  of  1818  and  started  the  little 
seedlings  in  a  sap-trough  at  the  home  of  the  Carpenters  with  whom 
they  stopped  while  their  own  cabin  was  being  built.  She  also  brought 
cuttings  of  currants  that  were  the  first  grown  in  that  locality.  The 
next  year,  1819,  Ephraim  Barker  and  Varney  Pearce  brought  young 
trees  from  Norwalk  and  these  bore  the  first  apples  that  ripened  in 
Greenwich  township. 

The  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  held  at  Greenwich  Center 
in  1823,  the  first  year  of  the  township's  independence.  Mr.  Barker 
promoted  this  first  community  affair  and  cooked  the  venison  which 
was  supplied  by  his  son-in-law,  David  Briggs,  for  the  feast. 

January  20th,  1824,  he  bought  125  acres  of  land  in  Lot  7,  Section 
3  of  Greenwich — just  north  of  the  present  village — of  Jehiel  Mead  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  paying  him  $156.00,  and  sold  his  original  holding  of 
19  1-2  acres  to  Robert,  Golding. 
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The  road  known  as  "the  angling  road"  was  laid  out  in  1828-1829 
in  answer  to  the  petition  of  Ephraim  Barker  and  others. 

Thus  we  learn  from  the  meager  records  of  the  past  that  Ephraim 
Barker  was  a  man  of  courage  and  resource,  awake  to  the  interests  of 
his  community  and  a  leader  among  men. 

He  was  three  times  married  and  was  the  father  of  thirteen 
children. 

Ephraim  Foster  and  Hannah  (Morse)  Barker  had  children:  1 
Alzinea,  married  David  Briggs,  and  lived  in  Greenwich;   2  Daniel  Gil- 
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bert,  married  Eliza  Baker  and  lived  in  Ripley;  3  James,  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky; 4  David,  settled  in  Kentucky;  5  Abiel  Anthony,  went  west 
unmarried  and  was  lost  track  of;  6  John  B.  married  Polly  West  and 
lived  in  Fairfield;  7  Sallie,  married  Frank  Potter  and  lived  in  Milan;  8 
Mary  Ann,  married Hess;  9  Samantha,  married  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain and  lived  in  Sullivan. 

Ephraim  Foster  and  Elizabeth  (Artman)  Barker  had: — 1  Hannah, 
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married  Joseph  B.  Hale  and  lived  in  Greenwich;  2  Elizabeth,  married 
Christian  F.  Baughman  and  lived  in  Illinois. 

Ephraim  Foster  and  Betsey  (Hasey)  Barker  had: — 1  William  Ladri, 
married  Mrs.  Nancy  Eunice  (McClure-Anderson)  and  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky; 2  Hasey  Ephraim,  married  Jane  E.  Barre  and  lived  in  Michigan. 
Ephraim  Foster  Barker  died  in  Greenwich  in  1860  and  is  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Fitchville,  with  his  three  wives.  His  picture  which 
accompanies  this  sketch  was  reproduced  from  an  ambrotype  taken 
of  him  about  1850. 

Of  his  many  descendants  only  four  are  now  living  In  Huron  County. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  Judd  Patterson  of  Plymouth,  and  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Donaldson  of  Ripley,  great-grandchildren,  and  Mr.  Donald  K. 
McKitrick  of  Ripley,  a  great-great-grandson. 

The  Barker  family  to  which  Ephraim  Foster  Barker  belonged  is 
one  of  the  earliest  American  families. 

Richard  Barker,  the  founder  of  the  American  line,  settled  in 
Andover,  Mass.,  before  1643,  being  the  first  person  known  by  the 
records  to  have  lived  there.  Surveyor  and  Land  Commissioner  in 
1653.  Bought  land  extending  to  the  Merrimac.  Tried  for  Granite  Hills 
north  of  Merrimac.  Took  Methuen,  paying  for  all.  His  name  appears 
on  all  the  wills  of  that  day.  Served  as  selectman  till  his  death  in 
1693.  In  1678  signed  oath  of  allegiance  with  five  sons  over  16.  His 
wife  was  Joanna — 

Children  of  Richard  and  Joanna  Barker: — 1  John,  b.  1643,  m.  1670, 
Mary  Stevens,  m.  2nd,  widow  Martha  Smith,  d.  1722;  2  William,  b. 
1645,  m.  Mary  Dix,  1676,  d.  1718;  3  Sarah,  b.  1647,  m.  John  Abbott, 
1672,  d.  1729;  4  Ebenezer,  b.  1651,  m.  Abigail  Wheeler,  1686,  d.  1747;  5 

Esther,  b. ,  m.  John  Stevens,  1696;  6  Richard,  b.  1654,  m.  Hannah 

Kimball,  1692,  d.  1729;  7  Hannah,  b.  1656,  m.  Christopher  Osgood, 
1679,  d.  1740;  8  STEPHEN,  b.  1669,  m.  Mary  Abbott,  1687,  d.  1740;  9 
Benjamin,  b.  1666,  m.  Hannah  Marston,  1668,  d.  1750. 

Lt.  Stephen  Barker  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  Andover.  He  mar- 
ried Mary  Abbott,  May  13,  1687,  and  died  in  Methuen  May  21,  1741. 

He  probably  removed  to  Methuen  about  1728.  He  lived  in  Haver- 
hill in  1719  and  1722. 

They  had:— 1  Stephen,     b.     1688,     m.     Mary  ,     d.     1750;     2 

ZEBEDIAH,  b.  1689  or  1690,  m.  Elizabeth  Lovejoy,  1717;  3  Nehemiah,  b. 
1692,  m.  Mary  Waters,  1716;  4  Lydia,  b.  1694;  5  Mary,  b.  1696,  d.  1725; 
6  James,  b.  1700,  m.  Maria  Bixby,  1727,  d.  1740;  7  Mary,  b.  1702,  d. 
1707;  8  Timothy,  b.  1704,  d.  1707;  9  Ebenezer,  b.  1706,  m.  Abigail 
Morse,  1730,  d.  1770-1. 

Zebediah  Barker  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1689-90.  He 
was  a  husbandman  and  lived  in  Haverhill  until  1720  when  he  settled 
in  Methuen.     He  married  Elizabeth  Lovejoy,  Dec.  30,  1717. 

They  had:— 1  Zebediah,  b.  1718,  d.  1719;  2  Zebediah,  b,  1720,  m. 
Phebe  Merrill,  1743,  m.  2nd.  Deborah  Merrill,  1749,  d.  1780;  3  Timothy, 
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b.  1721,  m.  Sarah  Davis,  1743;  4  Jonathan,  b.  1723;  5  Daniel,  b.  1724;  $ 
Jacob,  b.  1726;  7  Joshua,  b.  1728;  8  DAVID,  b.  1731,  m.  Sarah  Barker, 
1755;  9  Caleb,  b.  1733;  10  Elizabeth,  b.  1734-5. 

David  Barker  was  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  June  1,  1731.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Barker  who  was  unrelated  to  him,  Nov.  27,  1755.  He 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  from  *  Methuen.  He  removed  to 
Temple.  N.  H.,  about  1784.  David  and  Sarah  were  the  parents  of 
twenty-one  children  but  lost  ten  in  infancy.  The  record  of  his  re- 
maining children  is  given  in  his  own  hand-writing  as  follows: — 1 
Elizabeth,  b.  May  15,  1756;  2  Sarah,  b.  April  14,  1758;  3  David,  b.  March 
28,  1760;  4  Theodore,  b.  March  31,  1762;  5  William,  b.  March  30,  1764;  6 
Dorcas,  b.  March  29,  1770;  7  John,  b.  March  14,  1772;  8  Deborah,  b. 
May  21,  1775;  9  EPHRAIM  (FOSTER),  b.  Jan.  10,  1778;  10  Judith,  b. 
Oct.  17,  1781;  11  Zebediah,  b.  March  1,  1784. 


THE   PRENTISS  FAMILY  OF  THE   FIRELANDS. 

The  Prentiss  family  of  The  Firelands,  are  descendants  of  Valentine 
(1)  Prentiss  and  his  wife  Alice,  who  came  from  Nazing,  Essex  County, 
England,  with  Apostle  Eliot  in  1631,  and  settled  in  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Valentine  Prentiss  died  in  1633,  leaving  one  son  John. 

John    (2),  son  of  Valentine  and  Alice,  was  born  in  England.     He 

married  Hester  ,  and  died  in  1665.     The  children  of  John  and 

Hester  were  John,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Hester,  (who  married  Benjamin 
Adam  Galop,  reference  of  which  is  made  in  other  Volumes  of  The 
Firelands  Pioneer,  and  of  whom  the  late  Hon.  C.  H.  Gallup,  so  long 
connected  with  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  was  a  direct  descendant)  Peter, 
and  Stephen  (3),  Mercy,  Hannah,  Thomas,  Elizabeth  and  Valentine. 

Stephen  (3),  son  of  John  &  Hester  was  born  Dec.  26,  1666,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Rogers,  and  granddaughter  of  Matthew 
Griswold.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  a 
very  prominent  man  in  his  time.  The  children  of  Stephen  and 
Elizabeth  were  John,  Hannah,  Stephen,  Joseph  (4),  Elizabeth,  Esther, 
Benjamin,  and  Mercy.     He  died  in  1758. 

Joseph  (4),  son  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth,  was  born  May  27,  1701, 
and  married  May  2,  1727,  Mercy  Gilbert,  granddaughter  of  Earl 
Gilbert,  a  Scotch  peer.  The  children  of  Joseph  and  Mercy  were  Esther, 
Anna,  Thomas,  Joseph  (5),  John,  Benjamin,  Mercy,  Stephen  and 
Jonathan.     He  died  in  1773. 

Joseph  (5),  son  of  Joseph  and  Mercy,  was  born  Feb.  13,  1733,  at 
Butternuts,  N.  Y.,  and  married  Margaret  Comstock  in  March,  1759. 
The  children  of  Joseph  (5)  and  Margaret  were  Thomas,  Joseph, 
Samuel  (6),  Nathaniel,  Jared,  Daniel,  Martha,  and  Benjamin.  He 
died  in  1804. 

Samuel  (6),  son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret,  was  born  Aug.  26,  1764, 
and  died  December  26,  1854.  He  married  Grace,  daughter  of  Thos. 
Turner,  who  was  born  near  New  London,  Conn.,  March  29,  1766,  and 
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died  in  Monroeville,  November  4,  1867,  Age  101  yrs.,  7  mo.,  and  7  days. 
The  children  of  Samuel  and  Grace  were  Jonathan  (7),  Turner,  Samuel, 
Thomas  and  Grace. 

Jonathan  (7),  son  of  Samuel  and  Grace,  was  born  Aug.  21,  1796% 
and  married  first  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fitch.  She  died  May, 
1828.  Married  second,  Eliza  Hamer,  Apr.  25,  1830.  She  died  in  Feb., 
1842.  He  married  third,  June  7,  1848,  Sarah  Durell  Williams.  The 
children  of  Jonathan  (7)  and  Mary,  were  Mary,  John,  Edwin,  Lucy, 
Emily. 

The  children  of  Jonathan  (7)  and  Eliza  Hamer  were  William, 
Samuel  (8),  and  Russell. 

Edwin  Prentiss,  son  of  Jonathan  (7),  was  born  in  Avon,  N.  Y., 
February  27,  1826.  He  married  Catherine  Eliza  Clark  Nov.  8,  1853,  to 
whom  five  children  were  born.  Edwin  is  a  life  member  of  The  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  and  is  still  living  in  his  ninety-fourth  year 
(1920). 

Russell,  son  of  Jonathan  (7)  and  Eliza,  was  born  July  11,  1838,  and 
married  Ruth  Ashton,  Aug.  31,  1864,  to  whom  six  children  were  born, 
who  are  still  living.     He  is  still  living  in  his  eighty-second  year  (1920). 

Samuel  (8),  son  of  Jonathan  and  Eliza,  was  born  Oct.  1,  1834,  and 
on  Aug.  12,  1859,  married  Lois  Jane,  daughter  of  Albert  and  Emma 
Jane  Brown,  old  pioneers  of  The  Firelands.  He  died  Jan.  21,  186L 
leaving  one  son,  Albert  Samuel  (9). 

Albert  Samuel  (9),  was  born  April  2,  1861,  and  married  first,  Ida 
D.  Gilson  who  died  April  4,  1890.  He  married  second,  Florence  N. 
Ruggles  to  whom  a  son  Albert  Victor  was  born,  Jan.  9,  1897,  and  died 
in  infancy,  and  a  daughter  Corinne  Florence  (10),  Sept.  28,  1898. 


THE    RUGGLES    FAMILY. 

The  name  Ruggles  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  signifying  Rugged 
Land.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  family  is  at  the  time  of  Henry  IIL 
in  1220  in  Warwickshire.  One  branch  went  from  here  to  Lincolnshire, 
Holton  Holgate.  One  son  soon  removed  to  Suffolk.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century  the  family  appeared  in  Suffolk,  Thomas  Ruggles 
of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  whose  will  bears  date  June  21,  1547,  and  his 
coat  of  arms  was  the  same  as  the  Staffordshire  family  of  Ruggley. 

Thomas  Ruggles,  a  great-grandson  of  Thomas  of  Sudbury,  came 
from  Nasing,  Essex,  England,  to  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1637.  His 
younger  brother,  John,  had  come  out  to  New  England  and  settled  in 
Roxbury  two  years  before.  John  Ruggles  of  Boston  had  preceded 
these,  having  come  in  the  fleet  with  Gov.  Winthrop  in  1630,  as  had 
Jeffrey,  who  settled  in  Boston,  George  Ruggles  of  the  same  place  was 
there  as  early  as  1632.  He  afterward  removed  to  Braintree,  where 
his  branch  of  the  family  resided  for  five  generations.  Samuel  Rug- 
gles also  was  in  Boston  at  an  early  date.  John  of  Boston  was  a 
cousin   of  Thomas   of  Roxbury  and  also   of  Jeffrey  of  Boston.     The 
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ancestor  of  George  and  Samuel  is  not  known.  John  of  Boston  and 
Jeffrey  left  no  male  descendants  and  it  is  believed  that  these  four, 
Thomas  and  John,  of  Roxbury,  George,  of  Boston  and  Samuel,  of 
Boston,  were  the  ancestors  of  all  of  the  name  in  America,  who  were 
descended  from  the  English  family. 

Some  trace  their  lineage  back  to  an  ancestor  who  came  from 
France  and  bore  the  name  of  Rugles  but  later  used  the  double  g 
The  name  was  De  Ruggele,  De  Ruggleley,  Ruggeley,  Ruggelay, 
Rugelay,  Ruggleigh,  Rugyll,  Rogle,  Rugle,  Rugles,  Kuggle,  Ruggles. 

In  1790  there  were  heads  of  families  of  the  name  Ruggles,  Rugles 
and  Rugols,  in  Mass.,  35;  Vermont,  3;  Connecticut,  18;  New  York,  1; 
and  Pennsylvania,  2  and  a  total  of  all  persons  of  the  name  of  353,  in 
the  U.  S. 

Ancestry  of  Almon  Ruggles,  pioneer  of  Huron  and  Berlin,  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Fire-lands  in  1806,  1808,  &c. 

He  was  a  son  of  Ashbel  Ruggles  of  Brookfield,  Conn.,  born  1739, 

and  Rebecca  Bostwick,  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  of  New  Haven  and 

Brookfield,  born  1701,  and  Rachel  Tolls,  son  of  Rev.  Benjamin, 

of    Suffield,    Conn.,    born    1676,    graduated   from    Harvard,    1693,    died, 

1708, son  of  John  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  born  in  England  in  1633, 

and  Sarah  Dyer,  son  of  John  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  born  in  Essex, 

England,  in  1591,  came  to  Boston,  1635,  son  of  Thomas,  of  Sud- 
bury, England, son  of  Nicholas,  son  of  Thomas  of  Sudbury 

whose  will  was  dated  1547. 

Tamar  Ruggles  who  married  Jabez  Wright,  was  a  daughter  of 
Robert  Bostwick  Ruggles,  who  was  a  brother  of  Almon. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  married  Mercy  Woodbridge,  who  was 
descended  from  Gov.  Wm.  Leete.  She  was  also  a  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  John  and  Mercy  (Dudley)  Woodbridge.  Her  ancestry  through 
her  mother's  line  was  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley — Capt.  Roger  Dudley- 
John  Dudley — Thomas  Dudley — Edward  Sutton  de  Dudley — Sir  John 
de  Sutton,  1482,  John  de  Sutton,  Baron  of  Dudley,  1407— John  de  Sut- 
ton, Baron  of  Dudley— John  de  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley— John  de  Sutton, 
Baron  of  Dudley  and  Lady  Margaret  de  Someri,  Baroness  of  Dudley- 
Roger  de  Someri,  Baron  of  Dudley— Roger  de  Someri— William  Per- 
cival  de  Someri — Ralph  de  Someri — John  de  Someri  and  Hawyse, 
Baroness  of  Dudley,  she  the  daughter  of  Gervase  Paganel,  Baron  of 
Dudley — Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Justice  of  England,  died  1168 
—Robert,  Earl  of  Mellant  and  Leicester  and  Lady  Isabel, 
she  a  daughter  of  Hugh  the  Great  Count  of  Vermandois,  who  was  a 
son  of  Henry  I,  King  of  France,  and  his  wife,  Anne  of  Russia. 
Ancestry  of  Henry  Ruggles  of  Peru,  O.,  see  Pioneer,  page  1620. 
He  was  a  son  of  Joseph  of  Belchertown  and  Enfield,  Mass.,  and 

Hannah  Tillson, son  of  Capt.  Bunyan  of  Hardwick,  Mass., son 

of  Rev.  Timothy,  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel,  1658. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Ruggles  had  a  brother  John.     He  also  had  sons 
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Benjamin  and  Joseph,  as  well  as  five  daughters.  His  son  Capt. 
Joseph  had  sons  Benjamin,  Joseph,  Lazarus,  Timothy  and  Samuel 
besides  Ashbel.     Ashbel  had  sons  Robert,  Ashbel  and  Almon. 

Some  of  the  other  families  of  Ruggles  in  the  Firelands  may  be 
able  to  trace  their  ancestry  by  means  of  the  above  record. 


LEE    FAMILY. 

James  M.  Lee,  Sr.,  born  in  New  York  State  Oct.  19,  1811,  married 
Margaret  Prosser,  (who  was  born  Dec.  1.1,  1812)  on  May  26,  1832. 
They  had  both  moved  to  Hartland,  Ohio,  the  year  before  their  mar- 
riage. They  settled  in  Hartland  and  some  time  later  Mr.  Lee's  father, 
William  P.,  came  out  and  lived  in  the  same  house. 

Their  children  were:  Uriah  M.,  born  1833,  Luther  C,  1834,  Martha 
Eliza,  1837,  Wm.  P.,  1839,  Charles  L.,  1841,  James  M.,  1843,  Mary  A., 
1846,  George  W.,  1847,  Arable,  1849,  John  M.,  1851,  Henry  A.,  1853, 
Josephine,  1855,  Margaret  D.,  1857. 

Deaths:  James  M.,  Sr.,  Sept.  12,  1889;  Margaret,  the  mother, 
July  24,  1890;  Josephine,  1876;  Arable  (Hales),  1886;  Eliza  (Morse), 
1890;  Wm.  P.,  1892;  Charles  L.,  1904;  James  M.,  Jr.,  1902. 


FRANKLIN    AND   CLEVELAND. 
W.   R.   Rose   in   Plain   Dealer. 

Cleveland  has  passed  the  123d  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Moses  Cleaveland,  July  4,  1796, —  and  the  old  question,  "Why  did 
Moses  pick  the  site  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga?"  bobs  up  again. 
It  has  been  answered  many  times.  Moses,  being  a  plain  officer  of 
militia  and  not  a  seer,  picked  a  settlement,  not  a  metropolis.  And 
yet,  he  let  his  surveyors  go  ahead  and  lay  out  a  city. 

Possibly  the  newer  pilgrim  from  the  Connecticut  Canterbury  had 
some  reason  that  isn't  known.  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  been 
in  touch  with  Benjamin  Franklin? 

In  the  new  "Book  of  Philadelphia,"  by  Robert  Shackelton,  a  former 
Clevelander,  the  author  says : 

"Franklin  was  not  only  a  creator  of  organizations  and  corporations 
that  still  live;  he  was  also  a  seer  and  a  prophet,  a  man  of  vision.  Be- 
fore ever  a  single  cabin  was  erected  where  the  great  city  of  Cleve- 
land now  stands,  when  there  was  no  road  but  an  Indian  trail,  and 
while  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  but  a  sandbar,  Franklin  point- 
ed out  the  site  of  the  future  Cleveland  as  the  place  at  which  an 
important  city  was  to  arise." 

Franklin  died  six  years  before  Moses  Cleaveland  and  his  little 
party  toiled  up  the  hill  near  the  foot  of  what  was  later  St.  Clair  street, 
and  proceeded  to  stake  out  the  future  Sixth  City.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  Connecticut  pathfinder  and  surveyor  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
remarkable  Franklin  prophecy? 

Probably  not. 


A  Wedding  Journey  in  1829 

From  Plainfield,  New  York,  to  Ripley  Township,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  Eliza  B.  (Mrs.  Daniel  G.) 
Barker  to  her  parents  and  other  relatives  in  Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  after 
her  arrival  at  her  new  home  in  Ripley  Tp.  in  1829. 

The  reader  will  note  the  difficulty  of  the  journey  ninety  years 
ago,  as  compared  to  the  execution  of  a  similar  wedding  tour  to-day. 

Ripley,  November  the  6  1829 

Affectionate  Friends 

Through  divine  goodness  I  attempt  to  address  you  now,  the  only 
way  whereby  I  can  converse  with  you,  we  arrived  at  Utica  in  the 
afternoon  after  we  left  home  and  Daniel  searched  but  in  vain  for 
boxes  to  box  up  our  goods,  and  found  but  one  Boat  that  was  going 
west  that  day  nonother  started  till  Monday — we  felt  quite  unwilling 
to  stay  on  expence  but  we  was  not  well  pleased  with  our  Boat  she 
was  too  heavy  loaded  to  convey  us  very  well  it  was  late  when  we 
started  out  and  a  part  of  our  goods  was  left  on  deck  on  the  account 
of  the  mid-ship  being  so  full  but  the  Captain  said  he  would  secure 
them,  but  not-withstanding  I  felt  conserned  about  them  about  mid- 
night it  began  to  rain  and  Daniel  got  up  and  covered  them  up  with 
carpeting  it  rained  all  night  and  the  next  morning  while  we  were 
In  the  cabin  eating  breakfast  news  come  to  us  that  they  had  run 
against  a  bridge  and  stove  my  chest  as  fine  as  oven-wood  and  broke 
one  of  my  table  legs  and  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it  it  still  continued 
to  rain  and  the  Captain  would  not  make  up  our  loss  unles  forced  by 
the  law  we  did  not  like  to  stop  and  stay  til  Monday  and  have  a 
law-suit  so  we  left  it  out  to  the  passengers  to  say  and  they  brought 
in  onely  20  shillings  we  then  stopt  at  the  first  wharf  at  Lenox  bayson 
and  Daniel  bought  a  barrel  to  repack  our  crockery 'for  there  was 
not  an  artacle  cracked  nor  breaken  and  Daniel  made  out  to  git  borda 
and  nails  enough  to  box  my  Beauro  and  he  made  his  box  and  dried 
our  things  and  packed  them  up. 

Oh  gloomy  Sabbath.  There  we  found  a  Furnace  and  we  bought 
a  small  pot,  teakittle,  flatbotom  kittle  and  spider*,  and  a  cast  lid 
that  suited  al*  but  the  teakittle,  the  handsomest  ware  I  ever  saw. 
we  started  again  and  had  a  very  pleasant  tour  to  Montesuma  thare 
we  left  our  things  and  took  the  Stage  went  up  to  the  Cayuga  Bridge 
and  from  thence  we  took  the  SteemBoat  and  went  up  Cayuga  Lake 
and  landed  at  Savannah  and  had  a  verry  beautiful  time  we  was 
not  sea  sick  in  the  least  we  arrived  at  uncle's  on  Thursday  found 
them  all  in  good  health  Aunt  made  a  number  of  presents  which  I 
thankfully  received,     (turn  Over) 

*This  spider  is  in  the  Firelands  Historical  Museum. 
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Monday  morning  we  left  Uncles   bade  them   a  long  Farewell   & 
Cousin    Jesse    conveighed     us     back     to     Montesuma    and     Thursday 
morning  we  arrived  at  Buffalow  here  I  beheld  that  Lake  which  I  so 
mutch  dreaded  and  not  without  a  cause  we  soon  took  the  Steem  Boat 
the  name  of  it  was  William  Penn  we  had  not  lost  sight  of  Buffalow 
before  the  distressing  sens   of  sickness  commensed  I  thought  I  had 
benn   sick  before  but  I  never  new  enny  thing  about  such   sickness 
as  this  I  vomited  untill  I  vomited  blood  &  Daniel  was  as  sick  as  1 
was  he  was  almost  helpless.     Soon  after  we  started  out  we  began 
to  have  head  winds  &  the  white  caps  began  to  appear  &  we  had  so 
rough    a    sea   that   we   made    but    little    headway    &    they    put   in    to 
Dunkirk   and   lay   thare   all  night   in   the   pier    &   the   next   day  they 
started  out  again   every  thing  appeared   gloomy  the   sea  was  rough 
&  and  we  had  head  winds  &  allmost  all  on  board  was  sick  &  about 
4  in  the  afternoon  we  were  drove  back  to  Dunkirk  and  thare  we  lay 
all   the   day,   the    next   day    &    the   next   night   which  was    Saturday 
night  the  next  morning  they  started  again  this  Sabbath  will  be  long 
remembered  the  wind  was   still  against  us   &  they  cept  driving  the 
steem   and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  elements  wer  at  war   & 
which  would  carry  the  day  I  new  not  but  about  8  in  the  evening  they 
put  in  for  Erie  trying  to  get  as  near  the  pier  as  possible  on  account 
of  the  roughness  of  the  sea  they  got  on  to  sand  barsand  on  to  the 
pier  &,'  thare  they  broak  the  mane  pipe  you  now  not  how  mutch  I 
underwent  with  fear  expecting  thare  we  should  be  dashed  to  peices 
and  sink  in  the  deep  their  we  lay  all  night  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
about  2  miles  from   shore   in  the  morning  we  spide  a   schooner  lay 
near  that  was  bound  for  Claeveland  and  Sandusky  we  put  our  goods 
on   board    &    started   once   more,   the   Lake   was   verry   calm  we  had 
little  or  no  wind  therefore  we  made  but  little  progress  the  next  day 
which  was  Monday,  Tuesday  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  the  Lake 
was  rough  &  I  staid  on  deck  to  prevent  being  sea-sick  until  I  took 
a  violent   cold   &   Daniel   sat  up  with  me   all  and   he   was   nurs   and 
Fesition  &  his  kindness  I  shall  long  remember.     (Turn  over)   before 
morning  I  began  to  mend  the  day  was  verry  stormy  we  got  to  Cleave- 
land  in  the  morning  &  thare  we  stade  all  day  trying  to  unlode  being 
loaded  with  salt  &  that  night  was  verry  dark  &  stormy  before  morn- 
ing  we    came   verry  near   being   Shiprecked   I   rested   but   little,   the 
next  day  the  wind  was  more  favourable  &  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in 
sight   of  that   long-wished   for   port,    Portland   in   Sandusky    &    Daniel 
started  on  foot  for  home  &  left  me  to  with  some  people  that  were 
coming  about  20  miles  in  a  wagon  &  the  next  day  he  came  after  me 
on  horseback  and  I  went  to  his  Father's  and  i  staid  there  a  week  & 
he  went  back  after  our  things  &  in  four  weeks  from  the  time  we  left 
home  we  moved  to  our  little  habitation*   which  consists   of  a  little 
Log   Hous   as   neet   a   one   as   you   ever   see   with  a  little   Oven   and 
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sellar  in  it  &  a  garden  with,  potatoes  &  pumpkins  which  makes  us 
verry  comfortable  our  water  is  at  a  distance**  Daniel  thinks  he  shall 
dig  a  well  our  stock  consists  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  1  cow  &  3  hogs  &  3 
pigs  &  4  hens  &  I  have  1  neighbour  that  lives  within  80  rods  &  an 
old  Bachelor  that  lives  within  40  rods  I  expect  you  will  want  to  now 
how  I  like  the  country  I  will  write  that  in  my  next.  Tell  Almira 
that  I  have  seen  some  Indians  &  heard  some  Wolves  howl  but  I  am 
not  discouraged  yet,  as  for  our  health  it  is  verry  good  and  if  enny 
of  my  Friends  have  a  poor  appatite  I  would  advise  them  to  take  a 
tower  on  the  Lake  8  or  10  days  &  if  they  will  not  have  an  appatite 
like  a  Dog  I'll  lose  my  guess  to  eat  meat  bones  and  all  if  possible. 
I  fancy  I  hear  some  say  I  don't  think  I  shall  try  it  verry  soon. 
So  farewell  to  my  dearly  beloved  Friends. 

Eliza  Barker 

Eliza  (Baker)  Barker,  the  author  of  the  above  letter  was  the 
wife  of  General  Daniel  Gilbert  Barker  of  Ripley  Tp. 

She  was  a  descendant  of  several  very  prominent  early  American 
families  of  Massachusetts;  notably,  the  Bakers  and  Marshalls  of  Lynn, 
the  Wards  of  Sudbury  and  the  Goddards  of  Boston. 

Her  ancestor,  Capt.  Thomas  Marshall,  came  to  Lynn  in  1635. 
From  the  History  of  Lynn,  by  Lewis  and  Newhall,  we  learn  that 
"he  embarked  in  the  James  of  London,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  was  admitted  a  freeman.  With  many  others  he  re- 
turned to  England  to  join  in  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cromwell,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  captain.  He  served  in  the  army  of  anarchy  for 
several  years,  and  returned  to  Lynn  laden  with  military  glory.  He 
was  six  times  chosen  representative.  He  purchased  a  tavern,  on  the 
west  of  the  Saugus  river.  Here  with  all  the  frankness  and  hospitality 
of  'a  fine  old  English  gentleman,'  he  kept  open  doors  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  traveling  public,  for    more    than    forty    years. 

He  died  23  Dec,  1689.    His  wife,  Rebecca,  died  August,  1603." 

They  had:— 1  Joanna,  b.  Sept.  14,  1657;  2  John,  b.  Feb.  14,  1660; 
3  Ruth,  b.  Aug.  14,  1662;  4  Mary,  b.  May  25,  1665,  m.  Edward  Baker, 
April  7,  1685. 

There  were  possibly  other  children  but  the  one  in  whom  we 
are  interested  is  Mary,  the  ancestress  of  Mrs.  Barker. 

Her  Baker  line  began  in  America  with  Edward  Baker,  who 
came  to  Lynn  in  1630  with  a  party  of  1,700  persons  who  sailed  in 
eleven  vessels  from  Southampton  early  in  the  spring.  In  this  party 
were  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  John 
Bancroft,  ancestor  of  the  eminent  historian,  William  Hawthorne, 
who  settled  in  Salem,  and  "many  others  persons  of  dignity,  wealth, 
and  reputation." 

*  and  **See  Sketch  of  General  D.  G.  Barker  in  this  volume  for 
house  and  spring. 
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Eliza  Baker  (Mrs.  Gen.  Daniel  G.)  Barker,  1800-1865.  Portrait  taken 
between   1861    and   1865. 

Edward  Baker  was  a  farmer  and  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Baker's 
Hill,  in  Saugus.     His  wife  was  Joan  . 

They  had  children,  five  sons  being  named  by  the  historians  of 
Lynn,  Joseph,  Timothy,  EDWARD,  Thomas,  and  John.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Timothy  was  the  ancestor  of  Timothy  and  Theodore 
Baker  who  were  so  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Norwalk. 

Edward  married  Mary  Marshall,  April  7,  1685,  and  their  genealogy 
traces  through  the  years  to  Eliza  Baker  Barker  as  follows: — 1  Mary,  b. 
April  24,  1686;  2  Edward,  b.  April  19,  1688,  d.  April,  1688;  3  Sarah,  b. 
Jan.  18,  1689,  d.  Jan.  29,  1689;  4  Sarah,  b.  Jan.  30,  1690;  5  Rebeckah,  b. 
Oct.  1,  1692;  6  Edward,  b.  Jan.  4,  1694-5,  d.  Jan.  26,  1695;  7  Edward, 
b.  July  16,  1696;  8  Ruthe,  b.  Aug.  15,  1698,  d.  Sept.,  1698;  9  Ruthe, 
b.  July  7,  1699,  d.  May  11,  1703;  10  Elizabeth,  b.  Mar.  29,  1702,  d. 
May  7,  1709;  11  Joseph,  b.  Nov.  9,  1704;  12  MARSHALL,  b.  Mar.  5, 
1707-8. 

Marshall   Baker   married    Thankful    Ward     in     Marlboro,    Mass., 
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March  21,  1733-4.     They  lived  at  Shrewsbury  in  1747,  and  soon  after 

moved  to  Upton. 

They  had: — 1  Moses,  b.  Dec.  3,  1738;  2  Thomas  Marshall,  b.  1742; 

3  SHEREBIAH,  b.  March  18,  1747. 

Sherebiah  Baker  married  Clotilda  Daniels  at    Upton,     Mass.     He 

served   as   a   minute   man   in   the   Revolutionary   War.      He   lived    at 

Athol,  until  1783,  when  he  moved  to  Orange.     He  married  2nd,  Miss 

Anne  Holbrook,  and  3rd  the  widow  Hannah  Baker. 

His  children  by  his  first  wife:— 1  Phila,  b.  1773;   2  MARSHALL, 

b.  Nov.  8,  1774;    3  Alpheus,  b.  Nov.  3,  1780;    4  Jedediah,  b.  Sept.  18, 

1782;    5    Delphia,    b.    April    9,    1784;    6    Lucretia,    b.    July    28,    1785;    7 

Sherebiah,  b.  Jan.  24,  1789;  8  Clotilda,  b.  May  14,  1790;   9  Eugene,  b. 

Nov.  4,  1791;  10  Loammi,  b.  Sept.  28,  1793;  11  Huldah,  b.  Jan.  14,  1798. 
By  his  second  wife: — 1  David  Daniels,  b.  June  21,  1805;  2  Ira,  b. 

April  7,  1807;  3  Delia,  b.  Jan.  30,  1809;  4  Amanda,  b.  Dec.  4,  1811. 

Marshall  Baker,  the   Second,  married   Elizabeth  Ward,  daughter 

of  Sylvanus  Ward  of  Orange,  and  became  the  father  of  the  subject 

of  this  sketch.     Seven  of  their  children  are  to  be  numbered  among  the 

early  pioneers  of  the  Firelahds. 

Marshall  Baker  lived  several  years  at  Athol,  Mass.,  then  for  a  few 

years  in  Vermont  and  then  in  Plainfield,  New  York,  where  he  died 

October  20,  1848,  and  his  widow,  Sept.  7,  1849. 

Their  children  were. — 1  Adeline,  b.  November  25,  1796,  m.  George 

Thomas  and   came  to  Huron   Co.,   O.    (Grandparents   of  Judge   G.   T. 

Thomas,  ;Norwalk); 2  Uri,  b.  May  15,  1798,  m.  Lucena  Mayo,  lived  and 

died  in  Fitchville;    3*  ELIZA,  b.  Jan.   27,  1800,  m.  Daniel  G.  Barker, 

lived  and  died  in  Ripley;  4  Almira,  b.  Oct.  20,  1801,  m.  Amos  Thomas; 
5  Amanda,  b.  Sept.  6,  1803,  m.  Dr.  Leonard  Colburn  of  Edmeston,  N. 
Y.;  6  Sylvanus  Ward,  b.  Oct.  17,  1805,  was  a  physician  and  surgeon 
in  Fitchville,  removed  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  he  died;  7 
Lura,  b.  Jan.  16,  1808,  d.  unmarried;  8  Loammi  Marshall,  b.  July  27, 
1811,  lived  and  died  in  Greenwich;  9  David  Daniels,  b.  Jan.  18,  1814, 
died  in  childhood;  10  Icebenda,  b.  Nov.  5,  1816,  d.  unmarried;  11 
Alzuma,  b.  Feb.  14,  1818,  m.  Nathan  Hopkins,  lived  in  Greenwich; 
12  Hannah  Alzina,  b.  Nov.  10,  1820,  m.  1st,  Harry  Parks,  m.  2nd,  Wm. 
Smith,  lived  in  Ripley. 

Mrs.  Barker's  Ward  ancestry  goes  back  to  William  Ward  who 
lived  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1639.  He  was  made  freeman  in 
1643;  represented  Sudbury  in  the  General  Court  in  1644,  and  was 
several  years  Chairman  of  the  selectmen  as  he  was  in  1660  when  he 
removed,  from  that  town.  He  endured  much  by  Indian  hostilities. 
In  King  Phillip's  war  in  1675-6.  his  buildings  were  fired,  his  cattle 
destroyed,  and  one  of  his  sons  killed.  He  died  at  Marlborough, 
Aug.  10,  1687.  He  had  been  twice  married  and  his  widow,  Elizabeth, 
survived  him. 

His   children  were:— 1   John,   b.   about   1626;    2   Joanna,  b.   about 
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1628;  3  OBADIAH,  b.  about  1632;  4  Richard,  b.  about  1635;  5  Deb- 
orah, b.  about  1637;  6  Hannah,  b.  about  1639;  7  William,  b.  Jan.  22, 
1640;  8  Samuel,  b.  Sept.  24,  1641;  9  Elizabeth,  b.  April  14,  1643,  10 
Increase,  b.  Feb.  22,  1644;  11  Hopestill,  b.  Feb.  24,  1646;  12  Mary,  b. 
about  1647;  13  Eleazer,  b.  about  1649;  14  Bethia,  b.  about  1658. 

Obadiah  Ward  married  1st,  Mary  who  died  1706,  he  m.  2nd, 

Joanna . 

He  was  Representative  from  Marlboro  in  1689  and  died  there 
Jan.  5,  1718. 

He  had:— 1  Ales,  b.  Nov.  14,  1668;  2  William,  b.  Jan.  7,  1670;  3 
OBADIAH,  b.  Sept.  18,  1672;  4  Bethia,  b.  1674,  d.  1674;  5  Mary,  b. 
May  4,  1676;  6  Jane,  b.  1677;  7  Edmund,  b.  Jan.  21,  1679;  8  Sarah,  b. 
Jan.  29,  1681;  9  Richard,  b.  April  26,  1683;  10  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  4, 
1685;  11  Hannah,  b.  Jan.  3,  1688;  12  Eleazar,  b.  Nov.  2,  1689;  13 
Prudence,  —25,  1691. 

Obadiah  Ward  the  Second     m.     Elizabeth  ,     and     m.     2nd, 

Elizabeth  Fload.  He  lived  and  died  in  Marlboro  and  was  the  father 
of  nine  children,  two  of  whom  by  an  intermarriage  of  their  descendants 
in  after  years  became  the  ancestor  and  the  ancestress  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
Baker  Barker. 

His  children  were:  1  Hannah,  b.  1704;  2  Jedediah,  b.  Apr.  14, 
1706;  3  Jabez,  b.  1707;  4  THANKFUL,  b.  Mar.  1712-13,  m.  Marshall 
Baker;  5  Mary,  b.  April  26,  17 — ;  6  Sarah,  b.  Mar.  6,  1716;  7  Silence, 
b.  Sept.  28,  1717;  8  Elizabeth,  b.  May  16,  1721;  9  BERIAH,  b.  Jan.  23, 
1725-6,  m.  Hannah  Stow. 

Thankful  Ward  married  Marshall  Baker  the  First  as  has  been 
already  noted. 

Beriah  Ward,  m.  Hannah  Stow,  Nov.  26,  1741  (b.  1726,  dau.  of 
John  Stow  of  Marlboro). 

They  lived  at  Marlboro  and  after  the  birth  of  five  of  their  children, 
moved  to  Athol  where  they  died. 

They  had:  1  Alpheus,  b.  Aug.  1,  1745,  d.  Jan.  11,  1755;  2  Hannah, 
b.  Sept.  3,  1748;  3  William,  b.  Dec.  8,  1750;  4  SYLVANUS,  b.  May  8, 
1753,  m.  Hannah  Goddard;  5  Alpheus,  b.  Jan.  8,  1756;  6  Ruggles,  b.  Aug. 
4,  1758;  7  Sophia,  b.  Aug.  10,  1761;  8  Lydia,  b.  Sept.  8,  1763;  9  Jabez, 
b.  Nov.  10,  1766;  10  Sally,  b.  Au.g.  28,  1769;  11  Nahum,  b.  Dec.  21,  1772. 

Sylvanus  Ward,  m.  Hannah  Goddard,  (dau.  of  Robert  Goddard,  of 
Petersham,  a  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution).  He  m.  2d,  Hannah 
Putnam.     Lived  and  died  at  Orange. 

His  children:  1  Ashbel,  b.  May  31,  1776;  2  ELIZABETH,  b.  June 
26,  1778,  m.  Marshall  Baker  the  Second;  3  Oliver,  b.  May  28,  1780; 
4  Levi,  b.  May  31,  1782;  5  Artemas,  b.  May  28,  1784;  6  Sally,  b.  Oct. 
19,  1787;  7  Lucy,  b.  Feb.  16,  1789;  8  Hannah,  b.  Sept.  20,  1792;  9 
Stephen,  b.  Feb.  26,  1795;  10  Sophronia,  b.  Jan.  31,  1815. 

Elizabeth  Ward,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  married  Marshall 
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Baker  the  Second  and  was  the  mother  of  Eliza  Baker  Barker,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch. 

General  Artemas  Ward,  who  was  the  first  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Mass.  American  forces,  was  of  this  Ward  family.  He  received 
his  commission  on  May  20th  following  the  battle  of  Lexington.  At 
the  Continental  Congress  on  June  15th  George  Washington  was 
chosen  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  Continental  forces  and  on  the 
17th  Artemas  Ward,  of  Mass.,  was  chosen  first  Major  General.  He 
held  this  office  until  April,  1776,  when  he  resigned  because  of  ill 
health  but  was  requested  by  Washington  and  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue in  service  until  the  close  of  the  year,  which  he  did,  and  in  1777 
became  President  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  he  was  elected  and 
re-elected   a  member   of   Congress. 

The  first  American  ancestor  of  the  Goddards  came  to  Boston  as 
a  teacher  of  Latin  soon  after  that  city  was  settled. 

Mrs.  Barker,  as  has  been  noted  above,  came  to  Ripley  Tp.  a  bride 
in  September,  1829.  She  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  on  the  farm 
where  she  began  housekeeping,  dying,  after  a  few  hours'  sickness,  Sept. 
3,  1865.  Her  funeral  service  was  held  in  Fitchville,  conducted  by 
Elder  Z.  S.  Vail,  her  pastor,  who  spoke  from  the  text,  Rev.  14:13. 

She  was  a  woman  of  dignified  but  gracious  presence,  an  im- 
maculate housekeeper,  an  exquisite  needle-woman,  deft  at  her  spin- 
ning wheels  and  her  loom,  a  famous  cook,  a  loving  wife  and  mother, 
and  a  generous  and  helpful  neighbor. 

The  picture  that  accompanies  this  sketch  was  taken  sometime 
between  the  out-break  of  the  Civil  War  and  her  death  in  1865. 

Her  wool  wheel,  her  flax  wheel,     her     reels,     swifts,     foot-stove, 


An   Old  Time   Flax  Wheel 

candle-molds  and  snuffers,  her  side-saddle,  the  spider  she  bought  at 
Lenox  Bayson  on  her  wedding  journey,  and  other  articles  of  her 
possessions  have  recently  come  into  the  keeping  of  The  Firelands 
Historical  Society. 
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WORLD'S   LONGEST   POEM. 

Which  is  the  longest  poem  in  the  world?  One  generally  regards 
"Paradise  Lost"  as  lengthy,  and  Thomson's  "Seasons"  and  Cowper's 
"Task."  But  these  are  short  compared  with  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queene,"  which  is  easily  the  longest  poem  in  existence,  even  as  it 
stands,  and  had  he  attained  his  object  and  reached  the  24th  book,  no 
ether  poet  would  have  equalled  that  record. 

It  is  only  a  quarter  of  the  original  plan,  yet  it  is  as  long  as  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Aeneid  put  together,  twice  as  long  as 
Dante's  "Divina  Commedia,"  and  three  times  as  long  as  "Paradise 
Lost"  and  "Paradise  Regained"  in  one. 


Through  the   Mud   in   Olden   Days. 


FIRST   DICTIONARY. 

The  first  extended  dictionary  of  the  English  language  was 
published  in  1755,  and  represented  the  monumental  labor  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  died  135  years  ago.  His  dictionary,  which  occupied 
many  years  of  his  life,  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  of  its 
kind  ever  produced  by  a  single  person. 

Webster's  dictionary  was  first  published  in  1828. 


Record  of  Marriages,  1835-1878 

Solemnized  by  Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  D.  D.,  of  Norwalk,  O. 


A  very  interesting,  thin  blank  book,  with  pages  6  1-2  by  7  1-2 
inches,  is  carefully  treasured  in  the  archives  of  the  Firelands  His- 
torical' Society,  containing  a  record,  made  by  himself,  of  all  the  mar- 
riages solemnized  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Newton  during  his  long 
pastorate  in  Norwalk.  Inside  the  cover  are  two  inscriptions: 
"Donated   to  The  Firelands   Historical   Society,"  and 

"This   marriage   record  was  kept  by  Rev.   Alfred   Newton,   D.D., 
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minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  1835-1870, 
and  pastor-emeritus  of  the  same  church,  1870  until  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1878." 

The  marriages  number  285,  and  the  570  men  and  women  thus 
enumerated  in  the  list  include  many  well  known  people  of  Norwalk 
and  other  parts  of  The  Firelands.  The  editor  could  fill  this  whole 
volume  of  The  Pioneer  with  pleasant  and  entertaining  comments  On 
the  lives  and  achievements,  the  benevolences  and  adventures,  the 
gallant  deeds  and  Christian  charities  of  the  people  whose  names  are 
catalogued  in  the  following  pages;  but  he  has  not  the  time  nor  space 
to  do  it,  preferring  at  this  time  to  allow  each  reader  the  pleasure  of 
recounting  for  himself  the  good  deeds  of  the  familiar  friends  whose 
faces  and  forms  are  recalled  as  their  names  are  reached  in  the  roll. 
There  will  be  many  a  tale  re-told  of  "love  affairs  in  our  village  fifty 
(perhaps  seventy-five)  years  ago,"  as  the  pages  of  Dr.  Newton's 
simple  record,  here  reproduced,  are  turned  by  our  readers. 

Names  of  Parties  Date  of  Marriage 

Miner  Lawrence,  Jennett  R.  Miller  ..........  .Nov.  3,  1835 

Lyman  Riley,  Betsey  Church   Feb.  29,  1836 

John  A.  Skinner,  Mary  Ann  Bronson March  10,  1836 

John  Cline,  Sarah  Smith  . .  April  1,  1836 

Wm.  R.  Hoyt,  Elizabeth  Morse    May  10,  1836 

Isaac  Booram.  Nancy  Horr   . . .  . June  15,  1836 

Solomon  Hach,  Sibella  E.  Strong  Feb.  8,  1837 

William  R.  Benton,  Susan  Wilcoxson Feb.  20,  183/7 

Roland  Root,  Harriet  Chapin  May  9,  1837 

George  Lockwood,  Jane  Osborn   .....: May  20,  1837 

William  Crumb,  Levona  Munger  Jan.  — ,  1838 

Daniel  Benson,  Mary  Ann  Cooper Jan.  27,  1838 

Franklin  Cahoon,  Nancy  E.  Rule March  18,  1838 

Wm.  Morris,  Angeline  Sweetland   April  26,  1838 

John  H.  Foster,  Nancy  M.  Boardman  April  30,  1838 

John  Whitbeck,  Deborah  Ann  Foster April  30,  1838 

Joseph  M.  Farr,  Melvina  Jackson May  16,  1838 

Abraham  Booram,  Polly  Davis   Nov.  29,  1838 

Alva  Lawrence,  Arville  Cole .Aug.  13,  1839 

Horace  Aplin,  Julia  E.  Peck  Jan.  21,  1840 

David  Laughlin,  Matilda  Wilson  March  11,  1840 

Philip  D.  Bigelow,  Harriet  H.  Frisbie May  5,  1840 

George  Reber,  Amanda  Boalt  May  6,  1840 

Robert  S.  Keith,  Hannah  Rogers May  21,  1840 

Jeremiah  Crosby,  Laura  A.  Holland Sept.  14,  1840 

Stephen  Newberry,  Rachel  Palmer Sept.  15,  1840 

Hiram  Smith,  Polly  Rockwell Dec.  10,  1840 

Joel  W.  Wilson,  Mary  E.  Moe Dec.     30,  1840 

Lewis  Pierce,  Mary  I.  Young July  3,  1841 
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Names  of  Parties  Date  of   Marriage 

Isaac  Benedict,  Clarissa  Johnson   April  12,  1842 

Orange  E.  Page,  Phila  Maria  Rule Feb.  13,  1843 

William  Chapin,  Mary  E.  Jerome   Feb.  18,  1843 

Nathaniel  H.  Smith,  Sally  Ann  Amsden March  4,  1843 

Charles  S.  Pantlind,  Sophia  Wise  Dec.  6,  1843 

Lanson  Smith,  Maria  Ann  Dounce Dec.  27,  1843 

Frederick  Merkle,  Sophia  Hass   Feb.  5,  1844 

Parish  G.  Hamilton,  Nancy  A.  Starks   May  29,  1844 

David  Hurd,  Hannah  D.  Powers  Nov.  10,  1844 

Philip  Bauhen,  Catherine  Mocheer  Jan.  31,  1845 

Richard  Smith,  Cynthia  Penny March  31,  1845 

Thomas  DeWitt  Carey,  Harriet  A.  Strong  . .  Jan.  12,  1846 
Charles  Leavenworth,  Sophia  Gibson  ......  March  2,  1846 

Henry  Gerow,  Elizabeth  Ann  Thompson  .  .  .  .March  7,  1846 

Argalus  Clock,  Adelia  Johnson March  12,  1846 

Ralph  M.  Gibbs,  Mary  Higgins   . April  20,  1846 

Jonathan  Nichols,  Esther  Ann  Walker  ....  Aug.  19,  1846 

Paul  B.  Sweet,  Martha  W.  Hall Aug.  27,  1846 

Jonathan  Jenkins,  Charlotte  M.  Ward   Sept.  10,  1846 

Frederick  Wm.  Ritz,  Catherine  Freeman  . . .  .Dec.  29,  1846 

James  D.  Scott,  Ann  Elia  McCullow Feb.  1,  1847 

James  S.  Wilcox,  Eudocia  M.  Sturges  ....   March  3,  1847 

Joseph  C.  Cole,  Clarissa  G.  Chapin March  3,  1847 

Lewis  Tucker,  Hannah  Jero  April  29,  1847 

Elijah  Reynolds,  Esther  Ann  Rogers May  19,  1847 

Augustus  Bolinger,  Babbina  Miller June  14,  1847 

Samuel  Rockwell,  Hannah  Schenck July  14,  1847 

A.  J.  Knapp,  Lovina  M.  Brown Oct.  6,  1847 

John  W.  Kelley,  Fanny  Daniels .  Dec.  15,  1847 

Ferdinand  Heiser,  Polly  Palmer March  19,  1848 

Dennis  Gilmore,  Henrietta  Griswold July  4,  1848 

Jonathan  Jump,  Nancy  Jane  Taylor Sept.  7,  1848 

Benjamin  Lemon,  Abigail  Bennett Sept.  14,  1848 

Griffin  Montross,  Permilla  Rumsey Dec.  9,  1848 

George  Benson,  Caroline  Fitch Dec.  28,  1848 

Henry  F.  Palmer,  Mary  Plott April  17,  1849 

James  B.  Monroe,  Mary  Jane  Morse July  23,  1849 

Julius  S.  Coe,  Mary  Anna  Berlin Sept.  25,  1849 

Horace  A.  Johnson,  Mary  Cramer  Jan.  4,  1850 

Stephen  Sawyer,  Jane  Tice Jan.  12,  1850 

Samuel  Thompson,  Charlotte  Burnham  ....   May  27,  1850 

Lyman  Turner,  Martha  Brown June  27,  1850 

John  McAlees,  Bridget  Flood   Oct.  1,  1850 

Joseph  S.  Boies,  Beloa  McGee Oct.  14,  1850 

Charles  Cameron,  Helah  Minkler  Oct.  28,  1850 
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Samuel  P.  Huff,  Mary  Ann  Buck Dec.  5,  1850 

Alfred  S.  Curtis,  Hetta  H.  Morse   Jan.  23,  1851 

William  Thompson,  Susan  Simpson June  16,  1851 

Andrew  J.  Andrews,  Cornelia  Powers   Sept.  8,  1851 

William  Osborn,  Cornelia  M.  Farr Oct.  15,  1851 

Thomas  H.  Ford,  Harriet  M.  Pantlind Jan  15,  1852 

Burton  H.  French,  Hannah  Bills Jan.  20,  1852 

Leroy  W.  Saunders,  Eliza  Ann  Skinner   ....May  5,  1852 

Lafayette  Bingham,  Sylva  Porter  May  5,  1852 

Henry  H.  Fall,  Catherine  Benson , June  6,  1852 

John  F.  Ingle,  Lydia  A.  True Dec.  30,  1852 

Edwin  Millen,  Rebekah  Fox Feb.  17,  1853 

L.  D.  Johnson,  Mary  Roberts   July  30,  1853 

William  T.  Barlow,  Lucinda  Morrison Sept.  28,  1853 

Charles  Hemenway,  Sarah  A.  Bradley April  10,  1854 

John  Sepsett.  Nancy  G.  Lloyd  July  3,  1854 

George  Rundell,  Abby  D.  Lawrence   Oct.  3,  1854 

John  C.  Sanders,  Albina  G.  Smith Oct.  31,  1854 

Lyman  M.  Kellogg,  Caroline  E.  K.  Sturges  .  .  .Nov.  1,  1854 

Augustus  D.  Power,  Jane  L.  Rule   March  21,  1855 

Jesse  A.  Howe,  Lydia  A.  Stelinger Sept.  27,  1855 

Jonathan  B.  Parlin,  Sarah  A.  Lawrence  . . .  .April  10,  1855 

John  Melendy,  Sarah  M.  Hoyt Oct.  7,  1855 

Reuben  J.  Butterfield,  Gulielma  Fitch Oct.  17,  1855 

Jacob  C.  Waggoner,  Julia  R.  Felt Nov.  13,  1855 

James  H.  Rule,  Mary  A.  Wilkinson Nov.  20,  1855 

Isaac  B.  Wilson,  Abby  A.  Morrill Nov.  22,  1855 

James  Laurens,  Marcia  L.  Cluxton Jan.  3,  1856 

Hudson  R.  Catlin,  Theresa  Scoby Jan.  31,  1856 

David  T.  Hall,  Emma  Downing .  March  11,  1856 

Frederick  W.  Marseilles,  Mary  C.  Smith  ....  April  15,  1856 

Theodore  W.  Little,  Sarah  Tallman   April  21,  1856 

William  G.  Carpenter,  Maria  West May  6,  1856 

Anson  T.  Bowen,  Lorinda  A.  Rogers May  19,  1856 

Thomas  Kirby,  Wealthy  Lameree  ..........   June  7,  1856 

Joseph  D.  Perrin,  Emily  Coggshall Sept.  4,  1856 

Henry  D.  Pantlind,  Martha  A.  Brown Sept.  6,  1856 

Henry  D.  Gauff,  Eveline  M.  Frayer Sept.  16,  1856 

Stephen  B.  Wooden,  Emily  M.  Walden Sept.  23,  1856 

Charles  N.  Benedict,  Lydia  D.  Patrick Nov.  6,  1856 

Jonathan  Fitch,  Nancy  Gibbs Nov.  18,  1856 

Thomas  Bailey,  Mary  J.  McMullen Dec.  6,  1856 

James  Huntley,  Maria  Barnes Dec.  12,  1856 

Lewis  Hayes,  Sarah  McCord Jan.  29,  1857 

Gideon  T.  Stewart,  Abby  N.  Simmons March  30,  1857 
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Where  Married  Date 

Norwalk   Jan.   2,   1860 .  . 

Norwalk .  .  March  28,  1860 .  . 

Norwalk May  8,  1860.  . 

Norwalk May  30,  1860.  . 

Norwalk   May  31,  1860 .  . 

Clarksfield Aug.  17,  1860. . 

Norwalk Oct.  11,  1860.  . 

Peru , Dec.  4,  1860.  . 

Norwalk Dec.  15,  1860. . 

Norwalk Jan.  1,  1861. . 

Norwalk Sept.  26,  1861. . 

Norwalk Oct.  3,  1861. . 

Norwalk    Oct.   31,   1861.. 

Norwalk Dec.  24,  1861.  . 

Norwalk Jan.  8,  1862. . 

Peru March  26,  1862. . 

Greenfield June  25,  1862 

Norwalk  Aug.  7,  1862. . 

Norwalk Oct.  23,  1862 . . 

Norwalk Nov.  10,  1862.  . 

Norwalk Nov.  18,  1862. . 

Norwalk Dec.  2,  1862. . 


Names  of   Parties  Residence 

.  .  Oscar  W.  Vallette Fremont 

Julia  H.  Miller Norwalk 

.  .  Harvey  K.  Ernsberger 

Lucinda  Tanswell    Olena 

.  .  George   Morey 

Jennie  G.  Gilbert Lyme 

.  .  James  B.  Ford Norwalk 

Cornelia    Cook    Norwalk 

.  .  George  Ginter 

Lucy   Myrtle .    Plymouth 

. .  Charles  P.  Wickham  ....  Norwalk 

Emma  J.  Wildman  •  •  •  .  Clarksfield 
. .  Horace  Kellogg    Norwalk 

Ann   Dounce    Norwalk 

. .  Edwin  C.  Demarest  Wyandotte   Co. 

Martha  M.  Barber Peru 

. .  Lyman  R.  Shepard   ....   Greenfield 

Susanna  Canfield^ 
. .  James  D.  Patrick  ....  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Francis  C.  Blish   Norwalk 

. .  Erwin  S.  Andrews   ......   Fairfield 

Miranda  S.  Crawford  ....  Fairfield 
. .  Frank  B.  Foster  Norwalk 

Florilla   Beebe Norwalk 

.  .  S.  E.  Tilton   .  . .  .Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Louisa  M.  Post   Norwalk 

. .  Thomas  W.  Christian  Huron 

Catharine   E.  Wickham    .  .  Norwalk 
. .  James  F.  Husted Norwalk 

Mary  E.  Ketchum Norwalk 

.*.  Elhanan  W.  Hawks   Norwalk 

Mary  E.  Cole   Peru 

George  A.  Boalt.  .Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  J.  White Greenfield 

. .  William  G.  Baker Norwalk 

Amelia  Todd   Norwalk 

. .  Abijah  Burras    Bronson 

Mary  E.  Roberts Norwalk 

. .  James  Black   Milan 

Mattie  Jane  Hasser   ....    Norwalk 
. .  Ransom  B.  Thomas  Indiana 

Sarah  G.  Hoyt Norwalk 

. .  A.  Martin 

Caroline  L.  Wheeler  near  Sandusky 
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Where  Married  Date 

Norwalk Feb.  2,  1863. . 

Norwalk Feb.  5,  1863. . 

Norwalk Feb.  11,  1863. . 

Norwalk Feb.  27,  1863. . 

Norwalk March  5,  1863. . 

Norwalk . .  March  26,  1863. . 

Norwalk March  26,  1863 . . 

Norwalk March  31,  1863. . 

Norwalk April  26,  1863. . 

Norwalk May  18,  1863. . 

Norwalk July  4,  1863.  . 

Norwalk July  27,  1863. . 

Norwalk July  29,  1863. . 

Norwalk Aug.  9,  1863.  . 

Norwalk Oct.  29,  1863. . 

Norwalk Dec.  23,  1863. . 

Norwalk Dec.  29,  1863 . . 

Norwalk Jan.  12,  1864. . 

Norwalk March  22,  1864. . 

Norwalk April  21,  1864. . 

Norwalk April  21,  1864 . . 

Norwalk Sept.  25,  1864. . 


Names  of  Parties            Residence 
. .  Ira  Walbridge  Milan 

Mary  Ann  Heffner 
. .  Warren  H.  Billings Milan 

Mary  Owens 
. .  Josiah  E.  Morehouse  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Sarah  B.  Miller Norwalk 

•  •  George  W.  Whitbeck   Norwalk 

Mary  J.  Snook Norwalk 

• .  George  W.  Mead Fairfield 

Sylvia  C.  Young   Townsend 

.  •  Harrison  T.  Andrus  ....  Cleveland 

Gertrude  A.  Harris Norwalk 

•  •  Benj.  F.   Breckenridge . . .  Plymouth 

Franc  S.  Adams   Norwalk 

. .  William  Matcham ....  East  part  of 

Caroline  E.  Carpenter  .  .  Huron  Co. 
. .  John  J.  Moore N.  Hampshire 

Sarah  E.  Swan N.  Hampshire 

•  •  William  M.  Cline Norwalk 

Ellen  R.  Dounce  Norwalk 

..Samuel  Rowland Clarksfield 

Betsey  Waugh    Clarksfield 

•  •  Oliver  W.  Thomas Hartland 

Benda  L.  Thomas Fairfield 

. .  John  H.  F.  Wiers . . .  Norwalk 

Harriet  A.   Swan    Norwalk 

.  •  Wm.   R.   Carpenter   Ripley 

Jane  Perry  Ripley 

. .  Abner  Baker Chicago 

Emma  G.  Husted Norwalk 

.  •  W.  H.  Patterson Seneca  Co. 

Celia  Quaintance Seneca  Co. 

. .  Robert  Lowrey   Bellevue 

Betsey  Dimon   Bellevue 

. .  Elbridge  P.  Hatch Norwalk 

Charlotte  Ann  Mellefont.  .Norwalk 
. .  Thomas  Allan   Norwalk 

Matilda   Singleton    ......    Norwalk 

. .  Henry  O.  Biggs 

Mary  E.  Mason 
. .  Henry  J.  Willment Ripley 

Nancy  Mann Ripley 

. .  Joseph  O.  Burr   New  York 

Sarah  J.  Trimmer  . .  .  E.  Townsend 
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Where  Married  Date 

Hartland Oct.  11,  1864. . 

Norwalk Dec.  7,  1864. . 

Norwalk Dec.  24,  1864. . 

Norwalk March  2,  1865. . 

Norwalk March  15,  1865. . 

Norwalk June  4,  1865. . 

Norwalk June  15,  1865. . 

Norwalk June  29,  1865. . 

Norwalk   July  4,  1865.. 

Norwalk Sept.  16,  1865.. 

Norwalk Sept.  20,  1865.  . 

Norwalk Oct.  2,  1865. . 

Norwalk Nov.  2,  1865.  . 

Norwalk Nov.  15,  1865. . 

Norwalk Dec.  23,  1865. . 

Norwalk Dec.    30,  1865. . 

Norwalk   Feb.  7,  1866.. 

Norwalk Feb.  13,  1866.  . 

Norwalk July  4,  1866 . . 

Bronson July  9,  1866. . 

Norwalk Sept.  6,  1866. . 

Norwalk Sept.  8,  1866. . 


Names  of  Parties  Residence 
. .  Charles  L.  Lee  Hartland 

Lizzie  A.  Thomas Hartland 

. .  Charles  L.  Adams   Norwalk 

Ludencia  Butts   Norwalk 

..Cyrus  L.  Richardson Michigan 

Mary  L.  Ward Ohio 

. .  Joel  F.  Smith  Greenfield 

Ann  Ketcham  Michigan 

. .  Miner  Lawrence   Bronson 

Julia  Smith Norwalk 

. .  Uriah  Pritchard   Norwalk 

Phebe  M.  Wyatt Norwalk 

. .  William  S.  Wickham  ....  Norwalk 

Jeanette  E.  Adams Norwalk 

. .  Stephen  T.  Goodman Norwalk 

Mary  Jane  McGillicuddy.  .Norwalk 
. .  Freeman  Bunker Michigan 

Louisa  Springer Berlin 

. .  Harvey  Carrington   Berea 

Mary  E.  Lee Norwalk 

. .  Frederick  C.  Wickham  . .  .Norwalk 

Susan  C.  Adams  Norwalk 

. .  Edward  Smith   Michigan 

Cynthia  Catlin Ohio 

. .  John  H.  Burras    Ohio 

Sarah  Lazell New  York 

. .  George  I.  Vail   Norwalk 

Fannie  C.  Case Norwalk 

.  .  Miner  Lawrence   Norwalk 

Eliza  Gibbs    Norwalk 

. .  Peter  D.  Cornell  Plymouth 

Mary  Jane  Keefer Plymouth 

. .  Charles  E.  Marsh   Norwalk 

Ella  A.  Hinkley Norwalk 

. .  Edgar  R.  Kellogg U.  S.  Army 

Mary  E.  Wickham  Norwalk 

. .  Henry  C.  Mears  Oxford 

Emma  Jane  Bartlett   Oxford 

. .  Samuel  F.  Newman   Milan 

Isabel  Jane  McPherson. .  .Bronson 
. .  George  F.  Burton  Norwalk 

Julia  A.  Kennan Norwalk 

.  .  Robert  N.  Dillon    Norwalk 

Harriet  K.  M.  Develin   . .  .  Norwalk 
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Where  Married  Date 

Norwalk Sept.  24,  1866. . 

Norwalk Sept.  26,  1866.  . 

Norwalk Oct.  4,  1866 .  . 

Norwalk Oct.  7,  1866. . 

Norwalk Oct.  30,  1866.  . 

Norwalk Dec.  12,  1866. . 

Norwalk Dec.  22,  1866. . 

Norwalk . .  Jan.    23,  1867.. 

Norwalk Feb.  7,  1867.  . 

Norwalk March  7,  1867. . 

Norwalk March  25,  1867. . 

Norwalk   May  2,  1867. . 

Norwalk Aug.  1,  1867. . 

Norwalk Sept.  30,  1867. . 

Norwalk   Oct.  4,  1867.. 

Norwalk Nov.  4,  1867. . 

Norwalk   Dec.  17,  1867.. 

Norwalk   Dec.  26,  1867.. 

Norwalk  Dec.  31,  1867.. 

Norwalk   Jan.  2,  1868.. 

Norwalk Jan.  2,  1868. . 

Norwalk Jan.  26,  1868.  . 


Names  of   Parties  Residence 

. .  George  Taylor Florence 

Clarinda  Knapp  . Florence 

. .  Christopher  Brishert  Ripley 

Mary  E.  Truxell   Ripley 

. .  Charles  W.  Ferguson.  .  .  .Lucas  Co. 

Phebe  M  .Baker N.  Y. 

. .  Pearl  K.  Hall   Oxford 

Mary  A.  Chamberlin Oxford 

•  •  Henry    Smith    Greenspring 

Polly  Mclntyre  Greenspring 

•  •  Henry  J.  Knapp   Clarksfield 

Imerty  Porter Clarksfield 

. .  Jacob  Seitter N.  Haven 

Edith  A.  Snyder N.  Haven 

•  •David  S.  Washburn  ....Greenwich 

Sarah  Macomber Greenwich 

.  .  Seth  S.  Watrous Norwalk 

Minnie  A.  Gilbert    Norwalk 

•  •  Warren  W.  Parsons  ....  Greenfield 

Caroline  A.  Mason Greenfield 

.  •  George  S.  Hoyt  Norwalk 

Fannie  E.  Adams   Norwalk 

•  •  Eugene  Patterson Olena 

Nancy  Burras Olena 

. .  Daniel  C.  Place    Fairfield 

Jane   Benson    Fairfield 

. .  W.  H.  Rennels  Michigan 

Addie  M.  Patch    Norwalk 

. .  Stephen  H.  Labarge  ....  Michigan 

Sarah  H.  Delamater   Norwalk 

. .  James  E.  Lutts   Norwalk 

Mary  E.  Hoyt Norwalk 

. .  John  Q.  Adams U.  S.  Army 

Mary  Wildman Norwalk 

.  .  W.  H.  Green   Fairfield 

Emma  L.  Stevens    Fairfield 

. .  Abel  C.  Knapp   New  London 

Agnes  C.  Hanford   .  .   New  London 
.  .  Wilson  N.  Ketcham Michigan 

Lottie  R.   Branchflower.  .Fitchville 
. .  G.   W.   Curtiss 

P.  Weeks 
.  .  J.  W.  Huddelson   Attica 

Mary  I.  Feagles    Norwalk 
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Where  Married  Date 

Norwalk March  7,  1868. . 

Norwalk May  6,  1868. . 

Norwalk May  13,  1868.  . 

Norwalk June  2,  1868.  . 

Norwalk June  24,  1868.  . 

Norwalk Aug.  20,  1868 .  . 

Wakeman Aug.  25,  1868. . 

Norwalk   Aug.  30,  1868. . 

Norwalk Oct.  1,  1868. . 

Norwalk Oct.  22,  1868. . 

Norwalk Nov.  19,  1868. . 

Bronson  Nov.  26,  1868. . 

Norwalk Jan.  21,  1869. . 

Norwalk Feb.  8,  1869. . 

Norwalk March  18,  1869. . . 

Norwalk May  5,  1869 . . 

Norwalk May  17,  1869. . 

Norwalk May  19,  1869 . . 

Norwalk July  24,  1869. . 

Norwalk July  28,  1869. . 

Peru   Oct.  20,  1869.  . 

Hartland Nov.  9,  1869. . 


Names  of   Parties  Residence 

•  Jas.  A.  Schemerhorn.LaGrange,  Ind 
Eunice  C.  Burton.  .  .LaGrange,  Ind. 

.  Charles  F.  Lee Cleveland 

Ella  L.  Morehouse 

•  A.   W.   Lee    Norwalk 

Eliza  C.  Yates   Norwalk 

•  Gilbert   Stranahan    Litchfield 

Ella  Wright 

•  Edward  S.  Newton  .  .  .  .  E.  Saginaw 
Amelia  G.  Read Norwalk 

•  Samuel  Johnson Norwalk 

Elsey  Mills   Norwalk 

•  Giles    F.    Jackson Norwalk 

Isadorah  Maglone Wakeman 

•  J.  W.  Post   Sandusky 

Annie  E.  Elson   Sandusky 

•  George  Wilson   Cleveland 

Mary  H.  Cook 

•  John   C.  Wigent    Sandusky 

Ida  M.  Spore  Sandusky 

.  W.  B.  Colson,  Jr Michigan 

Frances  B.  Page  Norwalk 

•  A.  I.  Knapp    Bronson 

Gertrude  Beard   Bronson 

.  John  O.  Williams   Norwalk 

Alice  Rainey   Norwalk 

.  George  Lawrence Olena 

Emma  Jane  Green Peru 

•  W.  B.  Hamlin   Bedford 

Fanny  L.  Boss  Norwalk 

•  Cortland  L.  Kennan Norwalk 

Lucy  Eloise  Case Norwalk 

.  A.   C.   Colgrove    N.  Y. 

Catherine  F.  Culp Norwalk 

•  George  W.  Knapp   Norwalk 

Hel,en  L.  Cleveland* Norwalk 

•  Henry  Cook .    Berlin 

Catherine  Richardson Berlin 

.  Rev.  Jos.  L.  Whiting  Jasper,  N.  Y. 
Lucy  E.  Jackson Norwalk 

•  H.  S.  Clapp   Peru 

Sarah  D.  Brightman   Peru 

.  Horace  Barber   Hartland 

Delia  Thomas   Hartland 
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Where  Married  Date 

Norwalk Nov.  17,  1869.. 

Norwalk Dec.  23,  1869.. 

Norwalk Jan.  10,  1870 . . 

Norwalk   Jan.  26,  1870.. 

Norwalk Feb.  24,  1870. . 

Norwalk March  2,  1870, . 

Norwalk March  3,  1870. . 

Norwalk    June  20,  1870 . . 

Norwalk   July  28,  1870.. 

Norwalk Aug.  5,  1870. . 

Norwalk Sept.  15,  1870. . 

Norwalk   Dec.  26,  1870.. 

Norwalk   Sept.  7,  1871.. 

Norwalk   ..    Sept.  14,  1871.. 

Norwalk  ..'.....   Sept.  20,  1871. . 

Norwalk   Dec.  24,  1872.. 

Norwalk June  5,  1873. . 

Norwalk   Oct.  9,  1873.. 

Norwalk   '.    Oct.  27,  1874.. 

Fremont May  13,  1875.  . 

Norwalk    June  10,  1875.. 

Norwalk Oct.  6,  1875.  . 


Names  of  Parties  Residence 

Charles  B.  Love Norwalk 

Mary  D.  Johnson  Norwalk 

Adolphus  Burton Norwalk 

Susan  Eagleson    Norwalk 

James  W.  Tooker Ripley 

Josephine  Monson   Ripley 

John  J.  Fallon Norwalk 

Carrie  L.  Brown  Norwalk 

John  W.  Seaver Boston 

Lavinia  Hanrahan Milwaukee 

John  S.  Pierce   Lyme 

Jennie  A.  Aukland Lyme 

•  •  Joseph  Allen   Norwalk 

Catherine  Bronson    Norwalk 

•  •  George  W.  Welch  Townsend 

M.  A.  Smith  Norwalk 

•  •  Otis  T.  Peters Milan 

Elizabeth  Simmons   Milan 

•  •  O.  E.  Andrews Summit  Co. 

.  Lina  Skinner  Norwalk 

•  •  Patrick  Lynch Plymouth 

Hester  M.  Crawford N.  Haven 

•  •  Hudson  B.  King  Jacksonville,  Ind. 
Fannie  C.  Rogers  Norwalk 

• .  Bennett  A.  Jones  Milan 

Fanny  L.  Martin  Milan 

•  •  James  Kennedy  Olena 

E.  E.  McCague  Olena 

. .  Nathan  H.  Simonds Norwalk 

Mary  F.  Alley  Norwalk 

.  .  Winfield  S.  Beelman  . . .  Richmond 

Tyrza  Taylor    Richmond 

. .  James  F.  Brooks   Iowa 

Annie  L.  Baker Norwalk 

. .  Ralph  R.  King Norwalk 

M.  Louise  Foster  Norwalk 

.  Hudson  J.  Sheldin  ....  Monroeville 

Inez  C.  Gowdy Norwalk 

.  Albert  L.  Dodge  .  .Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Sarah  L.  Cole Fremont 

.  Gardner  McPherson   Olena 

Linda  Angel    Olena 

.  Charles  L.  Merry Norwalk 

Jessie  F.  Wickham    .....   Norwalk 
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Where  Married  Date 

Norwalk   Oct.  20,  1875.. 

Norwalk   March  15,  1876.. 

Norwalk  Aug.  5,  1876 . . 

Norwalk Aug.  21,  1876. . 

Norwalk Sept.  9,  1876.  . 

Norwalk    Nov.    30,   1876.. 

Norwalk Feb.  28,  1877.  . 

Norwalk   April  10,  1877.. 

Norwalk June  21,  1877. . 

Norwalk   May  9,  1878.. 


Names  of    Parties  Residence 

.  Fred  Hartline Norwalk 

Ida  Ray   Norwalk 

.  John  Barclay   Norwalk 

Mary  Stewart    Norwalk 

.  William    Thomas    Norwalk 

Mary  Jane  Weathers Norwalk 

•  J.  W.  Tucker  Ripley 

L.  H.  O'Neal  Ripley 

. .  Frederick  F.  Wiggins Berlin 

Isyphine  A.  Thompson Berlin 

.  .  Henry  L.  Bancroft   ......  Granville 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Ellis   California 

. .  L.  D.  Lyman   Missouri 

Phebe  D.  Knapp Norwalk 

. .  Monroe  Ray  Norwalk 

Betsey  Leloff   Norwalk 

. .  Everton  Fay Tiffin 

Carrie  A.  Lafever Clyde 

.  .  T.  B.  Baker  . Auglaize  Co. 

Ella  Richardson    Norwalk 


HOME-MADE  CANNON  BALLS. 

When  Commodore  Perry  defeated  the  British  naval  forces  in 
the  historic  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1813,  his  gunners 
turned  the  trick  largely  with  home-made  cannon  balls,  although 
the  place  where  the  deadly  missiles  were  made  was  a  closely 
guarded  secret. 

Accidental  discovery  recently  of  a  small  antiquated  iron  furnace 
near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  however,  reveals  the  secret  and  adds  a  new 
chapter  to  the  historical  sketches  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  little  iron  furnace  was  found  by  men  engaged  in  erecting  furnaces 
for  a  steel  company  on  the  Tarr  farm  in  Hancock  county,  West 
Virginia,  directly  across  the  river  from  Steubenville.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  iron  furnace  in  use  this  side  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  and  to  have  been  built  by  Peter  Tarr,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Old  records  in  Hancock  county  it  is  said  show  that  Peter  Tarr 
worked  day  and  night  at  his  secret  task  of  making  cannon  balls 
from  ore  deposits  found  in  the  hillsides  about  the  furnace  and  that 
he  sent  them  overland  on  mules  to  Commodore  Perry's  forces  hiding 
near  Put-in-Bay  and  Kelleys  Island  in  Lake  Erie,  off  the  north  shore 
line  of  the  Firelands,  awaiting  an  opportune  time  to  strike  the  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  British  naval  forces.  That  the  crude  home-made 
cannon  balls  arrived  in  time  is  indicated  by  Perry's  victory.  [See  Fire- 
lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  XX,  N.  S.,  p.  2025,  where  is  noted  the  discovery  of 
a  4%  inch  cannon  ball  probably  fired  by  Perry.] 


Memoir  of  Lucy  Preston  Wickham 

WHO  CAMK  TO  THE  FIR  ELANDS  IN  1819 

Complied  about  1895,  by  Catherine  Wickham  Christian  (1838- 
1902).     Transcribed  1919  by  Cora  Crawford  Christian. 

[Many  dates  and  explanatory  facts  added  by  James  G.  Gibbs, 
Editor  of  The  Firelands  Pioneer.] 

Lucy  Bancroft   Preston  was   born   in   Nashua,   N.   H.,   March   27, 
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Mrs   Lucy   Preston   Wickham,   1814-1897. 

1814.  Her  father,  Samuel  Preston  [born  June  24,  1778]  of  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  her  mother,  Esther  Taylor,  [born  June  19,  1781] 
daughter  of  Timothy  Taylor  [born  Sept.  18,  1754]  of  Merrimac,  N. 
H.,  when  Lucy  was  about  5  1-2  years  of  age  and  her  brother  Charles 
Albert  was  about  3  1-2  years  of  age  [he  was  born  Jan.  22,  1816]  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  left  Nashua,  going  to  Pepperell,  Mass.,  [the  first  town 
south  of  Nashua  and  only  a  few  miles  away]  where    they     remained 
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with  friends  until  October  of  the  same  year  (1819).  Then  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Esther  French  Taylor,  [born  1756],  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Esther  Taylor  Preston,  (whose  husband,  Hon.  Timothy  Taylor, 
and  son,  Benjamin  Taylor,  had  preceded  them  two  or  three  months 
before)  they  started  for  Ohio,  then  the  "FAR  WEST."  [Undoubtedly, 
Timothy  Taylor  and  his  sons  were  attracted  by  what  they  read  about 
the  sales  of  land  in  the  Connecticut  Firelands  of  Ohio,  which  were 
widely  advertised  at  that  time  all  over  the  Eastern  States.] 

Lucy  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Indians  and  her  little  friends 
were  sure  she  would  be  killed  by  them  and  she  joined  in  their  fears. 
for  her  idea  of  them  was  that  they  were  four  footed  animals  like 
bears  and  wolves. 

The  journey  of  700  or  800  miles  was  begun  about  the  middle  of 
October,  1819,  with  what  household  goods  could  be  packed  in  a  wagon 
hired  for  that  purpose,  such  as  beds,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  &c, 
every  night  stopping  at  some  Inn  where  they  were  permitted,  for  a 
sum,  to  put  their  beds  on  the  floor  and  cook  their  supper  and  breakfast. 
During  the  middle  of  each  day,  while  the  horses  were  resting,  they  ate 
their  lunch.  They  crossed  the  Green  Mountains  not  long  after  their 
start  and  the  weather  was  cold  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow; 
at  Bennington,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,,  the  weather  was  warm 
and  pleasant. 

Day  after  day  they  plodded  along,  the  monotony  of  the  journey 
not  being  varied  by  any  very  startling  incidents.  They  reached  Black 
Rock,  near  Buffalo,  some  time  in  November,  1819,  where  they  aban- 
doned the  wagon,  intending  to  take  a  vessel  across  Lake  Erie. 

Lucy's  impressions  of  this  place  were  made  vivid  by  some  in- 
cidents talked  over  by  her  parents.  A  suicide  had  occurred  in  the 
Tavern  where  they  stopped;  a  young  girl,  an  employee,  had  taken 
laudanum  a  few  nights  before.  Previous  to  her  retiring,  she  had 
sewed  some  black  strings  on  her  night  cap  and  when  questioned  by 
her  companions  why  she  did  it,  replied  that  she  was  mourning  for 
her  sins.  A  little  girl  of  the  Village  was  playing  with  her  mates 
away  from  home,  and  it  being  late,  and  she  not  returning,  her  parents 
sent  her  young  brother  after  her;  as  neither  of  them  returned,  search 
was  made  for  them  and  they  were  found  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
in  an  open  cistern,  into  which  they  had  fallen  in  the  darkness. 

After  spending  two  or  three  days  at  Black  Rock,  they  went  aboard 
a  schooner  bound  for  Portland,  now  called  Sandusky  City,  but  owing 
to  adverse  winds,  it  being  late  in  the  season,  the  vessel  put  toward 
Erie  where  the  party  landed,  as  the  Captain  of  the  boat  refused  to  go 
farther;  several  families  were  thus  left  many  miles  short  of  their 
anticipated  stopping  place.  As  negotiations  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  further  transportation  overland,  all  the  travelers  sought 
shelter  in  a  house  rented  by  them  for  a  few  days.  Among  them  she 
remembers  an  Irish  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Burns,  with  a  wife  and 
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two  children  who  called  their  father  Dada.  They  were  catholics  and 
every  morning  and  evening  while  aboard  the  ship,  the  father  took  his 
little  girls  into  the  stern  of  the  boat  for  prayers.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
arrangements  were  made  for  further  travel,  and  here  the  paths  of 
those  who  had  been  together  for  some  time,  diverged.  The  faces  of  the 
Prestons  were  turned  toward  Huron  County  where  several  of  their 
relatives  had  already  settled.  Occasionally  they  had  a  relay  cf 
horses  to  their  hired  conveyance.  Lucy  remembers  that  at  one 
station,  the  horses  hitched  to  their  wagon  were  white  and  that  they 
were  especially  fractious  and  hard  to  manage.  Having  often  heard 
the  proverb  "Full  of  White  Horse"  applied  to  any  one  who  was 
particularly  ugly,  she  saw  where  the  simile  came  from;  yet  she 
thought  that  under  the  circumstances  a  horse  of  any  color  would  be 
justified  in  making  life  miserable  for  those  who  managed  him.  for 
the  roads  were  in  a  terrible  condition  with  mud  and  conduroy  bridges. 

Their  last  stop,  before  reaching  Norwalk,  was  at  Berlin,  [Berlin 
was  called  Eldridge  until  1832]  where  they  stayed  all  night  at  a 
tavern  kept  by  Mr.  David  Walker.  [He  came  from  Conn,  in  1817, 
opened  a  tavern  same  year.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  in  Eldridge 
(Berlin).  See  Firelands  Pioneer,  O.  S.,  Vol.  3,  Page  24.]  Here  the 
attention  of  Lucy's  mother  was  called  to  the  feet  of  an  infant  child 
of  Mrs.  Walker,  and  Lucy  also  had  sight  of  them.  They  were  "reeled," 
Her  mother  said,  "Why,  you  ought  to  have  them  straightened."  But 
many  years  after,  when  the  young  man  came  to  school  at,  Norwalk,  he 
was  still  "reel  footed." 

To  go  back,  when  the  party  reached  Cleveland,  [this  was  in  De- 
cember,. 1819,  population  of  Cleveland  in  1820,  the  next  year,  was  150] 
which  was  then  a  hamlet,  there  being  no  bridge  over  the  Cuyahoga 
River,  they  were  ferried  across,  the  wagon  being  driven  onto  the 
boat  with  all  its  occupants  and  contents.  The  children  had  two  pet 
dogs,  one  a  little  black  dog  named  Nero  with  which  they  started  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  other  a  larger  one  which  followed  them 
after  taking  the  wagon  at  Erie  (called  him  Bose).  As  the  party  was 
taken  onto  the  Ferry  Boat,  the  dogs,  of  course,  wished  to  follow.  But 
the  heartless  boat  crew  refused  to  allow  them  passage,  at  which 
time,  the  children  shed  copious  tears  of  regret.  After  landing  on  the 
West  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Preston  returned  on  the  Ferry  Boat  to  the 
other  side,  hired  some  one  with  a  canoe  to  carry  across  the  two  dogs, 
much  to  the  joy  and  relief  of  the  children  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  canines. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  when  they  reached  Berlin.  The  next  day, 
being  so  near  their  journey's  end,  they  pushed  on  to  Norwalk;  there 
resting  a  few  moments,  Lucy  remembers  that  Mrs.  Abbott,  who  had 
just  moved  into  the  tavern,  [in  Norwalk  the  first  public  house  kept 
as  a  tavern  was  kept  by  Mr.  Abbott. — Firelands  Pioneer,  May,  1859. 
Page  28]  brought  to  her  and  Charles,  each  a  biscuit  spread  with  butter 
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and  honey  which  was  appreciated  by  them  as  they  had  had  no  honey 
for  many  weeks. 

Benjamin  Taylor,  Mrs.  Samuel  Preston's  brother,  was  then  living 
in  what  is  called  the  "Dutch  Settlement,"  [in  Bronson,  3  or  4  miles 
Southwest  of  the  Court  House  in  Norwalk]  on  a  farm  since  owned  by 
Peter  Baur.  Of  course  all  were  rejoiced  that  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  was  so  near  an  end,  and  as  they  went  on,  expressed  their  joy. 
When  they  came  to  within  1-2  mile  of  the  house,  they  saw  Aunt 
Juliet  Taylor  on  horseback  with  her  3  months'  old  infant  [Bradley 
Taylor]  in  her  arms  and  "Grand-sire  Taylor"  walking  by  her  side, 
going  to  church  [the  Baptist  Church]  over  by  what  was  then  called 
"Baker's  Mill  Pond."  Exclamations  of  surprise  and  joy  came  from  all 
as  they  met  after  long  separation  and  they  were  soon  at  the  home 
of  their  friends.  This  was  about  December  18th,  1819.  Here  they  re- 
mained until  spring,  1820,  when  Mr.  Preston  becoming  homesick,  con- 
cluded to  return  East  or  at  least  as  far  as  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
family  took  boat  at  Portland  (Sandusky  City)  [the  fare  from  San- 
dusky to  Buffalo  was  then  $15.00  on  the  "Walk-in-the-Water]  on  the 
first  steamboat  ever  on  Lake  Erie,  called  "Walk-in-the-Water,"  [bui}t 
at  Black  Rock  near  Buffalo  in  1818,  135  ft.  long,  32  ft.  beam,  8  1-5  ft. 
draft.  She  was  wrecked  Oct.  19,  1820]  and  which  cost  $76,000.00,  Lucy 
heard  them  say.  From  here  they  went  to  Black  Rock,  then  crossed 
over  the  border  into  Canada  at  a  place  called  Waterloo,  where  they 
remained  3  months,  or  all  summer  of  1820.  Here  Lucy,  6  years  old,  at- 
tended school,  or  attempted  to,  but  the  children  made  so  much  fun 
of  her,  calling  her  YANKEE,  etc.,  (it  being  not  long  after  the  last 
war  [of  1812]  with  England)  that  she  refused  to  go  and  wished  so 
much  that  she  was  not  a  YANKEE.  At  this  place,  her  father  worked 
at  the  carpenter  trade.  The  favorite  haunt  of  the  children,  while  here, 
for  play,  was  about  an  old  fort  where  they  found  cannon  balls  and 
other  missiles  of  war  and  there  they  picked  raspberries,  both  red 
and  black  which  were  found  in  profusion  about  the  fort. 

But  Mr.  Preston  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  at  Waterloo,  so  in 
Sept.  or  Oct.,  1820,  returned  with  his  family  to  the  States,  coming 
back  on  the  same  steamer  which  carried  them  over  [The  Walk-in-the- 
Water;  which  was  wrecked  a  trip  or  two  later].  On  board  was  a 
company  of  U.  S.  Soldiers  with  their  officers  going  to  Mackinac.  [J. 
B.  Wilbor,  who  came  to  Huron  from  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Walk- 
in-the-Water  in  1820,  said  eight  yoke  of  oxen  were  hitched  to  the 
steamer  to  help  her  up  the  current  of  the  Niagara  river,  her  engines 
being  too  weak  to  propel  her.  In  his  "personal  reminiscences"  in 
the  Pioneer,  Vol.  XII,  O.  S.,  Rev.  Harry  O.  Sheldon,  famous  Firelands 
pioneer  and  Methodist  preacher,  who  came  here  first  in  1818,  says: 
"On  board  the  Walk-in-the-Water,  the  first  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie, 
an  Indian  expressed  himself:  "Humph!  Big  canoe!"  Sheldon  says  fur- 
ther:    "I  returned  to  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1819.    Coming  on  board  the 
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Walk  in  the  Water,  First  Steamer  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

steamboat  at  Black  Rock,  there  were  fourteen  yoke  of  oxen  and  two 
span  of  horses,  which  with  all  steam,  enabled  the  boat  to  make  but  slow 
progress  to  Buffalo."]  They  again  landed  at  Portland  (Sandusky 
City)  where  they  remained  a  week  or  two,  then  came  to  Uncle  Ben 
Taylor's  again,  where  they  staid  through  the  winter  1820-21;  but  as 
quarters  were  close,  a  new  log  house  was  built  during  the  winter;  Mr> 
Preston  and  Uncle  Ben  doing  the  work.  While  asleep,  one  night,  in 
the  old  house,  upstairs,  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder,  a  storm  came 
up  which  tore  the  shingles  from  the  roof,  let  in  water  freely,  and 
scared  the  children  thoroughly. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  Uncle  Ben  Taylor's  family  moved  into  the 
new  house,  the  Prestons  and  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Taylor  remaining 
in  the  old  one. 

During  the  summer  of  1821,  Mr.  Preston  came  to  Norwalk  and  was 
engaged  in  carpenter  work,  going  home  every  Saturday  night.  Lucy 
[7  years  old]  went  to  school  during  this  time,  in  an  old  log  house 
about  one  mile  South  of  the  old  Waterworks  Bridge,  to  Miss  Tamia 
Palmer,  the  mother  of  William  Post,  of  Norwalk;  Mrs.  John  Kennan 
[born  Jan.  27,  1811,  was  10  yrs.  old  in  1821]  also  went  to  the  same 
school,  and  often,  after  school,  took  Lucy  home  on  the  horse,  behind 
her,  going  out  of  her  way  to  do  this  kindness. 

In  the  fall  of  1821,  Mr.  Preston  brought  his  family  to  Norwalk,  oc- 
cupying a  house  which  stood  on  the  lot  where  now  stands  the  store 
occupied  by  C.  E.  Marsh;  [now  J.  Kahn's,  No.  11  West  Main  St.]  they 
afterwards  moved  into  a  house  on  the  lot  where  stands  the  house  of 
Dr.  A.  N.  Read  [now,  (1919)  Dr.  Crecelius,  No.  50  West  Main  St.,  Cor. 
Case  Ave.]. 

On  September  30,  1826,  Mrs.  Esther  Taylor  Preston  died  of  in- 
flammatory fever  at  the  age  of  45  years,  leaving  Lucy  12  1-2  years  of 
age,  and  her  brother  Charles  10  years  of  age.  At  this  early  age,  she 
was  left  with  the  care  of  father  and  brother.     Her     widowed    Aunt 
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Pannie  Taylor  Knight,  only  sister  of  her  mother,  shared  with  her 
the  care  for  1 1-2  years  when  she  again  married  [Wm.  Thew]  which 
left  the  entire  responsibility  upon  Lucy  at  the  age  of  14  years.  Her 
cousins,  Jane  and  Julia  Knight,  and  Catharine  Taylor  [afterward 
Mrs.  Catharine  Culp,  and  by  her  second  marriage,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Colgrove]  were  her  companions  more  or  less,  for  a  number  of  years, 
making  their  home  with  her  while  going  to  school. 

When  Lucy  was  8  years  old  [in  1822]  she  remembers  that  the 
Masons  were  to  install  officers  on  St.  John's  Day,  and  as  the  Court 
House  [which  was  the  old  wood  Court  House  still  standing  on 
Whittlesey  Ave.,  a  part  of  the  first  building  South  of  N.  Y.  C.  depot] 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  large  audience,  a  large 
bower  of  branches  was  built  where  now  stands  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  [now 
NT.  Y.  Central]  Freight  Depot  [on  Prospect  Ave.].  This  bower  was 
afterwards  utilized  for  a  school-house  through  the  summer  of  1822, 
which  Lucy  says  was  very  pleasant  unless  a  shower  came  up,  when 
pursuit  of  knowledge  was  rather  difficult. 

Soon  after  this  [1823-1826]  an  Academy  was  built  and  school 
started,  the  building  standing  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Central 
High  School.  [In  the  fall  of  1824,  Oct.  or  Nov.,  John  Seymour  passed 
through  Norwalk.  He  says:  "They  were  about  putting  the  roof 
upon  the  first  Academy  building," — Firelands  Pioneer,  O.  S.,  Vol.  7, 
Page  36.]  While  this  building  was  under  construction  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood  made  of  it  a  place  of  sport.  The  third  story, 
when  finished,  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  Masons,  and  one  day  [Feb. 
10,  1825]  while  Lucy  and  her  playmates  were  playing  "Ring  around  the 
rosy"  on  the  partly  constructed  third  floor  suddenly  someone  cried 
that  Susan  Gibbs  had  fallen  down  stairs.  Susan  was  four  years  old 
[the  daughter  of  Samuel  R.  and  Debby  Hanford  Gibbs]  and  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Esther  Ann  Pitezel  of  this  city.  [Mrs.  Pitezel  died  April  15, 
1901,  aged  86  years.]  She  was  looking  over  the  edge  of  the  floor  at 
some  other  children  who  were  teetering  below,  and  losing  her  balance, 
she  fell  to  the  ground,  causing  injuries  which  resulted  in  her  death 
the  following  day.  [Her  tombstone  in  the  old  Episcopal  Cemetery  on 
West  Main  St.,  Norwalk,  has  the  following  inscription:  "Susannah 
Piatt  Gibbs,  died  Feb.  11,  1825,  aged  4  yr.,  2  mo.,  8  da."] 

Lucy  pursued  her  studies  at  this  Academy  [which  started  in  Dec, 
1826]  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  C.  P.  Bronson,  Mr.  Botsford,  Miss 
Bostwick  and  others,  until  about  15  years  of  age  [1829].  She  after- 
wards went  to  a  private  school  taught  by  Miss  Ware,  where  among 
other  things  she  was  taught  painting;  during  the  following  years, 
she  studied  music  and  French,  accomplishments  which  in  those  primi- 
tive days  were  rare.  Her  girlhood  days,  though  full  of  responsibili 
ties,  were  happy  ones  for  she  was  vivacious,  full  of  wit,  unselfish 
and  popular  with  all. 

Jan.  13,  1835,  she  was  married  to  Frederick  Wickham   [who  was 
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born  Mch.  11,  1812,  in  New  York  City]  at  her  home  where  the  Dr. 
Read  [now  Dr.  Crecelius]  house  stands  [No.  50  West  Main  St.].  The 
following  summer,  1835,  Mr.  Wickham  being  mate  on  the  Schooner 
DeWitt  Clinton,  plying  the  Great  Lakes,  she  visited  her  husband's 
family  at  Sodus  Point,  N.  Y.,  taking  boat  at  Huron  for  Cleveland 
where  she  went  on  the  DeWitt  Clinton  to  Buffalo,  then  on  a  canal 
boat  to  Lyons,  finishing  her  journey  from  there  to  Sodus  Point  by 
stage.  She  was  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  Mrs.  Rachel  Christian 
[the  wife  of  Mr.  Wickham's  cousin]  and  her  son  Thomas.  [The 
latter  in  1861  married  Kate  Wickham,  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Lucy  Preston  Wickham.]  Returning  from  this  visit  in  October, 
1835,  they  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Wick- 
ham Firm  (merchants)  where  now  stands  the  home  of  George  Kline 
[now  C.  F.  Jackson's,  No.  61  West  Main  St.].  Mrs.  Wickham's  father 
and  brother  [Samuel  and  Charles  A.  Preston]  made  their  home 
with  her.  The  following  summer  Mr.  Samuel  Preston,  father  of  Mrs. 
Wickham,  built  the  house  now  No.  38  West  Main  St.,  into  which  they 
moved  Sept.  8,  1836,  and  in  which  she  afterward  lived.  13  children 
came  to  this  union. 

Charles  P.  Wickham  born  Sept.  15,  1836 

Catherine  E.  Christian born  Sept.  13,  1838 

William  S.  Wickham  born  July     7,  1840 

Frederick  C.  Wickham    ) 

I    twins born    Aug.      5,  1842 

John  Thomas  Wickham  ) 

Mary  E.  Kellogg born  Jan.  23,  1845 

Sara  L.  Wickham  born  Oct.     9,  1846 

Lucy  P.  Minard  born  Oct.  23,  1848 

Albert  L.  Wickham  born  Aug.  19,  1850 

Caroline  L.  Gibbs   '. .  • born  Aug.  -21,  1852 

Emma  W.  Peters  born  Mch.  24,  1854 

Jessie  F.  Merry   born  June  22,  1856 

Frank  D.  Wickham  born  Apr.  29,  1860 

Mrs.  Wickham's  family  was  always  a  large  one,  her  father 
making  his  home  with  her  until  his  death  on  Mch.  3,  1852;  her 
brother  Charles  A.  Preston  married  in  July,  1839,  bringing  his  bride 
to  the  home  of  his  sister  where  they  remained  until  Mrs.  Preston's 
death  in  Aug.  1849,  leaving  two  children  [Lucy  Preston  Culp  and 
Henry  W.  Preston]  another  one,  (Charles)  having  preceded  his 
mother  to  the  better  land  the  year  before,  1848.  [June  21,  1853, 
Charles  A.  Preston  married  (second)  Matilda  Barrett.  He  died  June 
14,  1868,  leaving  four  small  children,  Charles  A.  Jr.,  Nellie,  Lina, 
and  Edward.]  In  the  summer  of  1841,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Taylor, 
grand-parents  of  Mrs.  Wickham,  came  to  make  their  home  with  her, 
remaining  until  their  death,  Mrs.  Taylor  dying  July  1,  1843;  Grand- 
sire  Taylor,   [who  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  for  many  years 
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a  member  of  the  General  Court  or  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire] 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmities,  was  a  care  to  Mrs.  Wickham,  yet, 
uncomplainingly  and  devotedly,  she  ministered  to  his  wants  which 
the  amiable  Grandsire  fully  appreciated,  often  telling  her  the  Lord 
would  bless  her.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  96  years,  5  months, 
on  Feb.  26,  1851.     [His  tombstone  is  in  the  old  Episcopal  Cemetery.] 

Mr.  Wickham's  life  was  one  of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others. 
Her  capabilities  as  mother  and  housekeeper  were  tested  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  management  of  her  large  and  growing  family.  As  each 
child  reached  the  age  of  3  years  it  was  led  to  the  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day School  by  one  of  the  older  ones,  and  every  Sunday  morning  no 
matter  what  other  duties  pressed  upon  her,  the  children  were  made 
ready  for  this  service,  and  whenever  flowers  were  in  season,  each 
one  had  a  bouquet  to  take  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Latimer,  the  much  loved  super- 
intendent of  the  school.  She  was  extremely  fond  of  flowers  and 
cultivated  them  till  the  infirmities  of  years  prevented  such  labors. 
Her  children  never  went  to  Sunday  School  without  a  thorough  prep- 
aration of  the  lesson;  Saturday  evening  being  set  apart  for  the  especial 
duty  on  her  part.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  unswerving 
adherence  to  principle  being  a  marked  characteristic  of  her  life.  A 
high  compliment  was  paid  to  her  beauty  of  character  by  a  friend 
who  once  said  in  the  words  of  Solomon,  "Many  women  have  done 
virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all/'  She  united  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  summer  of  1859,  Rev.  Alfred  Newton  [pastor 
1835-1870]  being  then  Pastor;  and  quietly,  unostentatiously,  she  fol- 
lowed out  her  Saviour's  command,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  FATHER 
which  is  in  Heaven." 

The  cares  of  her  family  prevented  her  mingling  much  in  social 
life,  though  she  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  everything  about 
her;  she  was  an  intelligent  observer  of  transpiring  events  and  a 
great  student,  taking  especial  delight  in  Chemistry,  History,  Botany, 
Medicine  and  French. 

During  the  Civil  War,  three  of  her  sons  went  into  their  Country's 
service;  bravely  and  unflinchingly  she  made  the  sacrifice  for  her 
Country's  sake.     In  those  trying  times  her  trust  was  in  God. 

She  was  charitable  and  generous  to  a  fault;  though  a  woman 
of  strong  convictions,  she  never  obtruded  her  opinions  upon  others 
and  was  ever  ready  to  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  infirmities 
of  others.  Of  a  cheerful  and  amiable  disposition,  with  a  fund  of  wit 
and  humor  inexhaustible,  her  chief  delight  was  in  ministering  to 
others,  and  when  remonstrated  with  for  such  unceasing  and  un- 
wearied efforts,  mJ|e  reply,  "The  Lord  came  not  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister."  "The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in 
Tier  and  her  children*rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  She  was  called 
home  June  19th,  1897,  at  the  age  of  83  years,  2  mos.  and  23  days. 


The  Firelands  in  the  World's  Work 

By  a  Life  Member  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society 


We  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  we  realized  how  much 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  people  of  The  Firelands,  for  the  work 
and  business  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 

The  Firelands  region  was  settled  originally  by  good  New  Eng- 
land stock,  largely  from  Connecticut.  From  them  we  get  the  names 
of  many  of  our  towns:  Norwalk,  New  Haven,  Fairfield,  Greenwich, 
New  London,  Lyme,  Ridgefield,  Groton,  etc.  These  families  brought 
with  them  their  ideals  of  life  and  its  possibilities.  When  Norwalk 
was  laid  out  as  the  capital  of  the  county  in  1818,  they  set  aside 
four  corner  lots  in  the   center  for  a  Church,  an  Academy,  a   Court 


CORNER   OF   MAIN   AND   WHITTLESEY,   NORWALK,  ABOUT   1865. 

Whittlesey  Academy  on   left,  Old  Wooden   Jail   center,  Old   one  story 

County  Office  on  right,  Neve  Pantlind  driving  Bus.     Taber's 

block  now  occupies  corner  on  right,  under  tree. 

House  and  a  Jail.  Around  these  four  cardinal  principles,  Religion, 
Education,  Justice,  and  Judgment,  they  built  the  city.  Jn  1823-26 
we  find  them  building  an  Academy  in  Norwalk,  which  for  some  time 
was  successfully  conducted  by  John  Kennan,  father  of  George  Ken- 
nan,  the  famous  traveler.  In  1833  the  Methodists  bought  it  and  used 
it  for  a  Seminary,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Chaplin,  and  later  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Thomson    as    Principal.      Dr.    Thomson    subsequently    became    Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Ohio  Wesyeyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  later 
Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church.  From  1846  the  Baptists  conducted 
this  school,  calling  it  "The  Norwalk  Institute."  In  this  school  we 
find  as  students  such  men  as  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  General 
J.  B.  McPherson;  Bishop  W.  L.  Harris;  Governor  Chas.  Foster;  Hon. 
C.  P.  Wickham;  Judge  C.  E.  Pennewell;  the  eloquent  T.  F.  Hildreth; 
and  hosts  of  others  who  have  become  prominent  in  the  religious, 
educational,  patriotic,  and  political  fields. 

In  Milan,  Huron  Institute  was  established  by  the  Presbyterians 
in  1832,  which  was  successfully  conducted  for  many  years,  becoming 
in  1850  Western  Reserve  Normal  School.  While  this  higher  educa- 
tional work  was  going  on  in  Norwalk  and  in  Milan,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  foundations  for  the  higher  work  were  being  laid  in 
the  little  country  school  house  all  over  the  Firelands. 

One  in  the  extreme  Southeast  corner  of  Huron  County  will  serve 
as  a  sample.  This  school  was  started  in  a  log  school  house  in  1845, 
which  soon  gave  way  to  a  frame  building.  Here  were  gathered 
every  week  day  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
scholars,  and  on  Sunday,  as  many  for  Sunday  school,  and  this  same 
building  was  used  for  spelling  schools,  singing  schools  and  literary 
societies,  for  prayer  meeting  evenings,  with  preaching  services  on 
Sundays,  so  that  was  what  would  be  called  now  the  social  center 
for  that  part  of  the  county. 

We  recall  that  Wm.  Gribbon,  who  came  two  miles  or  more  for 
the  literary  society,  became  Judge  Gribbon,  of  Findlay;  C.  G.  Thomp- 
son, who  lived  near  and  taught  school  there,  was  known  as  Judge 
Thompson,  of  Denver. 

Dr.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Ruggles,  would  drive  five  miles  and  back  in 
an  evening  to  engage  in  debate — he  become  a  noted  lecturer  and 
preacher,  filling  pulpits  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Cincinnati. 
Judge  Strimple,  of  Cleveland,  and  Revs.  M.  B.  Mead  and  F.  J. 
Francho,  honored  ministers  in  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  were  all 
raised  in  this  neighborhood  while  this  work  was  going  on  in  this 
particular  school  house.  There  was  similar  work  in  scores  of  others 
throughout  the  Firelands,  and  the  taste  and  inspiration  for  education 
created  in  these  Country  Schools  sent  the  boys  and  girls  to  Oberlin, 
Berea,  Hudson,  Gambler,  Delaware,  Granville  and  elsewhere  for  col- 
legiate studies  and  into  the  world  for  higher  efficiency  and  honors. 

The  reader  will  recall  a  long  list  of  people  that  he  knows  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  Firelands  to  other  parts  of  the  country  as 
teachers  and  preachers,  have  made  good  and  are  making  good. 

Mrs.  Whiting,  who  was  Miss  Lucy  Jackson,  raised  just  South 
of  Norwalk,  went  as  a  missionary  to  China  in  1869,  and  has  done  her 
full  share  in  opening  up  China  to  Christianity,  and  her  son-in-law 
was  on  the  government  Diplomatic  Corps  and  stood  high  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Chinese  Nation. 
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A  sister  of  Dr.  Bebout  gave  her  life  as  a  missionary  to  East 
Africa.  Clara  R.  Donaldson  of  Ripley  was  a  government  teacher 
for  several  years  in  the  Philippines  and  is  now  in  the  Government 
Indian  Schools  in  Oklahoma.  Ora  Tuttle,  one  of  Norwalk's  finest 
girls,  has  been  several  years  in  Korea,  and  B.  O.  Wilcox,  raised  in 
Peru,  was  a  missionary  in  Java  where  he  died.  While  these  have 
been  out  in  the  foreign  field,  others  have  been  active  at  home  in 
furnishing  funds  for  their  support.  Besides  the  amount  raised  an- 
nually by  the  Churches,  several  persons  have  set  aside  large  sums 
of  money,  the  interest  of  which  should  be  used  perpetually  for  mis- 
sions. Among  them  were  Hiram  Royce,  Joseph  Jones  and  Calvin 
Whitney,  of  Norwalk,  and  J.  K.  Hester,  of  Norwich,  who  gave  in  this 
way,  $10,000  or  more  each. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Doud  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  attending  the 
National  Conventions  in  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Boston,  Buffalo  and 
Indianpolis,  and  introduced  a  systematic  course  of  reading  in  that 
organization  to  stimulate  more  intelligent  and  efficient  work. 

L.  L,  Doud  was  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Sunday  School  Con- 
vention in  Jerusalem  in  1904,  and  in  Toronto  in  1907. 

Ed.  L.  Young  has,  for  many  years,  been  active  in  the  State  and 
International  Sunday  School  work. 

The  churches  of  the  Firelands  have  been,  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  represented  in  the  Quadrennial  sessions  of  the  general  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  by  such  men  as  L.  C.  Laylin, 
Calvin  Whitney,  M.  M.  Hester,  A.  L.  Hoover  and  Ed.  L.  Young.  Five 
delegates  from  Norwalk  attended  a  world's  Missionary  Convention 
in  Indianapolis,  which  planned  for  the  Christianization  of  the  whole 
world  during  this  century. 

This  does  not  pretend  to  note  all  the  Church  or  educational  in- 
terests of  this  or  other  countries  in  which  Firelands  men  and  women 
have  taken  an  active  part.  It  is  only  to  show  that  the  people  of  this 
region  are  alive  to  all  that  is  good,  and  doing  their  full  share  in 
the  world's  work  in  these  lines. 

In  the  Mexican  War,  in  the  Civil  War,  in  the  Spanish  War,  in  the 
great  World's  War  the  men  of  the  Firelands  have  done  their  full  part 
and  have  always  responded  to  every  call,  doing  their  work  nobly  wher- 
ever called  by  duty.  Such  gallant  names  as  Gen.  John  Beatty,  Gen.  Frank- 
lin Sawyer,  Gen.  E.  R.  Kellogg,  Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton,  Admiral  Day, 
Col.  James  A.  Jones,  Col.  M.  F.  Wooster,  Col.  C.  B.  Gambee,  Col.  Lewis 
Zahm,  Col.  Geo.  H.  Safford,  Col.  E.  C.  Culp,  Col.  Horace  Kellogg,  Col. 
Charles  P.  Wickham,  Col.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Col.  C.  L.  Kennan,  Col.  A. 
W.  Davis,  Col.  James  W.  Van  Dusen,  Col.  Wm.  Everson,  Major  H. 
Osborn,  Major  A.  L.  Osborn,  Major  Ralph  W.  Gibbs,  Major  R.  D. 
Wickham,  Major  R.  L.  Denig,  Major  T.  S.  Amato,  and  hosts  of  others 
come  to  mind  when  war  is  mentioned,  all  of  whom  were  citizens  of 
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the  Firelands  and  have  equalled  in  service  of  merit  for  their  country 
the  achievements  of  any  body  of  patriots  in  any  section.  The  men  of 
the  Firelands,  rank  and  file,  are  patriotic  and  brave  and  have  a  glorious 
record. 

Huron  and  Erie  Counties  have  been  represented  in  our  National 
Congress  by  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Root,  Hon.  W.  D. 
Lindsey,  Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester,  Hon.  C.  P.  Wickham,  Hon.  J.  F. 
Laning,  and  Hon.  James  T.  Begg,  and  by  able  men  in  our  State 
Legislature  (and  Cleveland  has  used  some  of  our  boys  to  represent 
her  in  Columbus).  Hon.  L.  C.  Laylin  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  son, 
Clarence,  is  now  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Ohio. 

Judge  C.  P.  Wickham,  Judge  S.  T.  Worcester,  Judge  C.  E.  Pen- 
newell,  Judge  S.  F.  Taylor,  Judge  Walter  F.  Stone,  Judge  Linn  W. 
Hull,  and  several  others  served  ably  on  the  Common  Pleas  bench: 
and  Judge  E.  B.  King,  Judge  Linn  W.  Hull,  and  Judge  S.  A.  Wild- 
man  on  Circuit  bench.  Judge  Ebenezer  Lane,  of  Huron  County  and 
Judge  Walter  F.  Stone,  of  Erie  County,  were  among  the  ablest  of 
Ohio  Supreme  Judges.  Judge  Roy  H.  Williams,  and  Judge  S.  M. 
Young  are  now  on  the  bench.  Judge  Chas.  S.  Reed  of  Sandusky,  ana 
Cleveland,  was  a  Fairfield  boy.  Judge  C.  E.  Pennewell  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  man  of  Cleveland,  and  we  are  now  represented  in 
Cleveland  by  several  of  the  younger  members  of  the  bar;  while 
Harry  L.  Doud  was  supreme  attorney  for  the  United  Commercial  Travel- 
ers Association,  with  headquarters  in  Columbus,  but  looking  after 
the  legal  interests  of  his  Company  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

So  much  for  education,  religion,  war  and  law.  How  about  big 
business  men?  Did  we  raise  any  of  them?  The  earliest  man  to 
engage  in  railroad  building  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  was 
Eleutheros  Cooke  of  Sandusky,  who  built  the  old  Mad  River  R.  R. 
before  1840.  We  find  Chas.  L.  Boalt  building,  with  the  aid  of  other 
Norwalk  men,  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  in  the  early 
fifties,  going  to  England  for  their  iron  rails,  and  becoming  its  first 
President,  at  the  same  time  Judge  E.  Lane  was  building  the  Northern 
Division  through  Sandusky.  We  find  John  Gardiner,  banker,  of  Nor- 
walk, advancing  large  sums  of  money  for  this  work,  and  later  be- 
coming President  of  both  the  roads.  He  also  contributed  toward 
the  building  of  the  old  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  R.  R.,  and 
was  obliged,  with  Jay  O.  Moss,  of  Sandusky,  son-in-law  of  Chas.  L. 
Boalt,  to  take  over  the  road  and  bond  it  to  save  themselves,  and  then 
lease  it  to  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  Mr.  Gardiner  contributed  consider- 
able toward  the  building  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  R. 
R.,  and  long  held  bonds  of  that  road  for  the  money  thus  put  into  it 
while  building. 

Chas.  A.  Moore,  who  hailed  from  Norwalk,  was  principal  partner 
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and  manager  of  the  firm  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  manu- 
facturers of  New  York,  and  became  a  multi-millionaire  before  his 
death.  His  wife  was  Minnie  Campbell,  born  and  raised  in  Lyme,  the 
daughter  of  John  K.  Campbell,  who  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
old  Sandusky  Clarion,  the  first  newspaper  started  on  The  Firelands. 
Their  daugther  married  an  Italian  don,  and  the  Moore  family  hob- 
nobbed with  European  Royalty. 

Gen.  John  Beatty  was  born  in  1828  near  Sandusky,  attained  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  Civil  War,  was  elected  to  Congress, 
organized  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Columbus,  in  1873,  and  served  as  its 
president  till  he  retired  in  1903,  he  died  Dec.  21,  1914,  aged  86. 

Jay  Cooke,  the  great  financier  of  the  Civil  War,  was  born  in 
Sandusky  in  1819,  and  died  at  his  home  near  Philadelphia  Feb.  16, 
1905,  aged  83. 

Hon.  Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkansas,  lived  in 
Sandusky  till  1869.  Charles  Frohman,  the  little  Napoleon  of  the  Stage, 
who  was  a  victim  of  the  murderous  Hun  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk, 
was  born  in  Sandusky  June  17,  1860. 

Thos.  A.  Edison,  the  world's  greatest  wizard  of  invention,  was 
born  in  Milan  in  1847,  and  is  still  actively  at  work  uncovering  the 
hidden  marvels  of  the  universe. 

O.  J.  Victor,  and  his  sister  Meta  Victoria  Victor,  lived  in  San- 
dusky, and  afterward  became  noted  writers. 

The  newspaper  men  of  The  Firelands  have  been  widely  known 
and  influential.  Clark  Waggoner,  who  was  born  in  Milan,  published 
papers  in  Milan,  Fremont,  The  Sandusky  Register,  The  Toledo  Blade, 
and  The  Toledo  Commercial.  Gideon  T.  Stewart  was  editor  of  the 
Norwalk  Reflector  in  the  early  50's,  afterwards  publishing  a  daily 
in  Dubuque,  la.,  and  the  Toledo  Blade.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Pro- 
hibition party,  and  was  candidate  for  Vice  President  on  that  ticket. 
I.  F.  Mack,  editor  The  Sandusky  Register  for  forty  years,  was  President 
of  the  Ohio  Editorial  Association,  President  of  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  State  Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  for  Ohio,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  locating  the  Ohio  State  Soldiers  Home  in  Sandusky. 
John  T.  Mack  also  was  forty  years  publisher  of  the  Sandusky  Register, 
was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  for  many  years  President  of  the  As- 
sociated Ohio  Dailies,  and  was  long  a  Trustee  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus.  James  G.  Gibbs  was  editor  of  the  Norwalk  Re- 
flector, and  established  the  Daily  Reflector  in  1882,  the  first  daily 
paper  in  Huron  County.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  when  it  was  organized,  and  for  half  a 
generation  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  National  Editorial  Association 
of  the  United  States.  Elbert  H.  Baker,  born  in  Norwalk,  is  President 
and  Gen.  Manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Co.,  is  a  Director  and 
for  several  years  was  President  of  the  American  Newpaper  Publishers 
Association,  also  a  Director  of  the  Associated  Press. 
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The  Domestic  Sewing  Machine  was  invented  by  W.  A.  Mack  of 
Norwalk  and  was  manufactured  for  many  years  in  Norwalk,  and  later 
moved  to  New  York.  The  Mack  Brothers  became  interested  in  the 
Standard  Sewing  Machine  Company  of  Cleveland.  The  Standard 
was  also  invented  by  W.  A.  Mack.  A.  B.  Chase,  a  Fitchville  boy,  be- 
came superintendent  of  agencies  for  the  Domestic  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  and,  by  his  financing  ability,  saved  the  Company  from  go- 
ing into  bankruptcy  during  the  panic  of  1873.  His  health  failing  in 
the  East,  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  organized  the  A.  B.  Chase  Co.  to 
manufacture  musical  instruments,  selecting  for  his  associates  all 
Huron  County  men,  and  its  management  for  forty  years  was  un- 
changed: C.  P.  Wickham,  born  in  Norwalk;  C.  Whitney,  in  Town- 
send;  L.  L.  Doud,  in  Greenwich;  and  L.  A.  West,  in  Fitchville.  And 
A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  and  Organs  are  known  and  enjoyed  the  world  over. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company  of  Bellevue,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  H.  A.  Stahl,  is  equally  well  known  in  the  farming 
world,  while  the  Ward  Regalia  Company  of  New  London  has  furnished 
decorations  for  every  fraternal  organization  in  the  land.  The  Geo. 
S.  Stewart  Co.,  and  the  Bostwick-Goodell  Company  have  been  busy 
with  furniture  and  decorations  for  the  homes  of  the  Nation.  Then 
there  are  the  Gallup-Ruffing  Co.,  the  McCrillis  Handle  Company; 
and  the  Laning  Fair  Publishing  Company  that  for  many  years  did 
more  printing  for  Agricultural  Fairs  than  any  other  establishment  in 
the  United  States. 

Sandusky  manufacturers  have  been  equally  busy  and  successful; 
and  at  Avery  the  Hoover  Potato  Digger  Works  are  known  all  over 
the  world. 

Closely  allied  with  these  manufacturing  enterprises,  were  the 
manufacturers  of  lumber  direct  from  the  forests:  L.  V.  McKesson  of 
Townsend,  now  of  Toledo,  Calvin  Whitney  (who  had  mills  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  later  in  Mississippi),  S.  W.  Owen  (who  had  mills  in 
various  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana),  later  the  Hanvilles  of  Fairfield, 
Childs  Bros,  and  others  who  have  furnished  lumber  for  factories  in 
the  East  with  timber  out  of  Huron,  Erie,  and  adjacent  counties. 

Harry  Rowell,  son  of  B.  D.  Rowell,  of  Norwalk,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in  Philadelphia,  drawing  a  large  salary. 

The  Fisher  boys,  raised  in  Norwalk,  are  now  doing  an  immense 
business  in  auto  tops  and  bodies  in  Detroit,  employing  thousands  of 
men  and  millions  of  capital,  with  increasing  business  every  day, 
They  are  millionaires  now,  and  are  just  establishing  another  immense 
factory  in  Cleveland. 

H.  M.  Flagler,  oil  magnate,  who  built  the  over-the-sea  East  Coast 
Railroad  in  Florida,  started  business  life  in  Huron  County  with  head- 
quarters in  Bellevue.  His  half  brother  Dan  M.  Harkness,  who  was 
in  Standard  Oil,  and  helped  build  the  Nickel  Plate,  lived  in  Bellevue. 

C.  F.  Jackson,  raised  in  Huron  county,  began  clerking  for  Wooster 
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&  Patrick  of  Norwalk,  started  out  for  himself  in  Minneapolis;  and, 
finding  that  he  could  do  a  successful  mercantile  business,  came  back 
to  Norwalk  and  with  Harry  H.  Hoyt  of  Fairfield  built  the  Glass  Block, 
and  later  opened  up  a  similar  business  in  Findlay,  and  has  added  to 
each  new  laurels  year  after  year. 

Dan  Doren,  whose  mother  lived  in  Clarksfield,  learned  the  harness 
trade  when  a  boy  in  Fitchville,  later  began  setting  telegraph  poles 
for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  developed  into  a  con- 
tractor, and  amassed  a  fortune  in  their  work. 

Firelands  men  have  achieved  equal  success  and  distinction  in 
agricultural  work,  including  stockraising,  fruit  and  grain. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  Giles  &  Stephen  Boalt  Nurseries 
of  Norwalk  were  doing  much  for  the  fruit  industry  of  the  country. 
R.  R.  Robertson  of  Norwalk  is  now  an  authority  on  this  subject,  and  is 
doing  his  full  share  in  restoring  it  to  its  old  time  prominence  by 
fighting  scale  and  grafting,  and  developing  fine  fruits,  and  is  in  de- 
mand for  lectures  on  fruit  culture  before  agricultural  societies  all 
over  the  State. 

T.  C.  Laylin  is  also  an  authority  on  grange  and  agricultural  work 
generally,  and  also  gave  much  of  his  time  to  fairs  and  institute  work, 
writing  and  giving  addresses  in  this  and  other  States. 

F.  M.  Lutts  in  another  one  who  is  known  agriculturally  outside 
his  own  county. 

C.  S.  Clark  of  Wakeman  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  specialist 
on  seed  corn,  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  ships  such  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Seth  H.  Todd  of  Wakeman,  some  years  ago,  developed  a  special- 
ly fine  breed  of  hogs,  which  he  named  "The  Chester  Whites,"  and  is 
well  known  as  "Hog"  Todd.  His  brother  turned  his  attention  to 
chickens  and  other  fowls,  and  made  a  fortune  and  prominent  name 
by  selling  thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs  of  his  own  or  his  neigh- 
bors' raising.  Chas.  McClave,  of  New  London,  took  lessons  and  eggs 
from  Mr.  Todd,  and  early  became  an  enthusiast  in  this  line,  had 
charge  of  the  exhibit  of  fowls  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
and  has  visited  almost  every  chicken  show  in  America  since,  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  best  judges  and  authorities  on  fowls  and  feathers 
in  the  country.  He  was  the  Judge  at  the  poultry  fair  held  in  San- 
dusky, December,  1919. 

In  the  early  60's,  Samuel  and  L.  L.  Doud  sold  thousands  of  sheep 
to  farmers  of  Illinois,  who  had  large  ranges  of  open  prairie  pasture, 
but  no  money.  They  sold  these  sheep  on  the  installment  plan,  taking 
their  pay  in  wool,  giving  the  farmers  from  three  to  five  years  to  pay 
for  the  sheep,  thus  stimulating  the  sheep  industry  in  that  then  new 
State. 

Many  more  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
how  active  the  people  of  the  Firelands  have  been  in  the  world's  work. 
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JOB   FISH'S  SCHOOL. 

No  one  has  exercised  in  Erie  county  a  larger  influence  as  a 
teacher  than  the  venerable  Job  Fish,  now  (Dec,  1919)  almost  92 
years  old  and  enjoying  the  evening  of  life  in  his  comfortable  home 
in  Florence  township.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  educational  career  will 
be  read  with  interest. 

Job  Fish,  a  son  of  Elias  Hicks  Fish  and  Betsey  Van  Wagner,  was 
born  March  17,  1828,  at  Hartland,  Niagara  County,  New  York.  He 
traces  his  ancestry  back  through  Elias,  Job,  Joshua,  Thomas,  Pre- 
served, and  Thomas — all  Quakers —  to  that  Thomas  Fish  who  was 
living  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  in  1643. 

In  1836  Elias  Hicks  moved  with  his  family  to  Auburn  Township, 
Geauga  County,  Ohio,  where  Job  attended  the  district  school  from 
1836  to  1843.  Good  fortune  gave  him,  among  his  teachers,  Joseph  W. 
Gray  (later  founder  and  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer),  and 
his  older  brother  Charles  L.  Fish  (later  an  eminent  admiralty  lawyer 
of  Cleveland). 

In  the  summer  of  1843,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  made  two  round 
trips  on  the  Erie  Canal,  between  Buffalo  and  Albany,  as  driver  on 
the  towpath.  He  attended  the  Western  Reserve  Seminary  at  Chester, 
Geauga  County,  in  1845  and  1846;  Dr.  Lord's  School  at  Kirtland, 
Lake  County,  in  1846  and  1847.  He  studied  law  in  his  brother 
Charles's  office  in  Cleveland  during  the  summers  of  1850  and  1851. 
From  1848  to  1854  he  contributed  numerous  articles  to  newspapers 
of  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Columbus.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
organized  a  debating  school  in  his  own  district  and  took  an  active 
part  in  its  proceedings.  Its  membership  soon  numbered  middle-aged 
men,  some  of  whom,  including  Oliver  Brown,  a  half,  brother  of 
John  Brown,  the  martyr,  were  from  outside  districts.  From  his  youth 
to  the  present  day  Mr.  Fish  has  been  a  diligent  student  and  a  great 
reader.  For  example,  he  learned  to  read  foreign  languages  after  his 
fiftieth  year, — one  after  his  eightieth  year, —  and  he  read  a  great 
number  of  French  and  German  authors,  some  Spanish  and  some  Dutch. 

In  1845,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mr.  Fish  taught  school  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  Auburn  Center;  thus  entering  upon  a  career  which 
was  to  continue  fifty-three  years.  The  following  schedule  gives  the 
years  and  places  of  his  teaching: 

Schools. 

1845-8   Auburn  Township,  Geauga  Co.,  O. 

1849-51 Select  School,  Auburn  Center. 

1851-2   ." Geauga  High  School,  Chardon. 

1852-3   Select  School,  Auburn  Corners. 

1853-4   Geauga  High  School,  Chardon. 

1854-5 Potato  Hill,  Berlin  Twp.,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

1855-9   Berlin  Academy,  Berlin  Heights. 

1859-61 Berlin  Heights  High  School. 
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1861-2   Birmingham. 

1863-4   Select  School,  Berlin  Heights. 

1865-80 Berlin  Heights  High  School. 

1880-1   Select  School,  Florence  Twp. 

1881-3 Berlin  Heights  High  School. 

1883-98 Florence  High  School. 

In  1848-9  Mr.  Fish  gave  lectures  and  addresses  in  various  parts 
of  Northern  Ohio.  In  1852  his  parents  moved  from  Auburn  to  Florence 
Twp.,  and  this  led  him  to  come  in  1854  to  Erie  County  where  all  his 
subsequent  teaching  was  done.  In  1862-3  ill  health  prevented  his 
teaching;  and  in  1864-5  he  was  on  a  farm  in  Burr  Oak,  Michigan, 
whither  his  parents  moved  in  1864. 

Mr.  Fish  also  conducted  a  "Teachers'  Class"  for  the  training  of 
teachers.     Each  session  of  the  Teachers'  Class  continued  two  weeks. 
The  years  and  places  of  holding  the  sessions  are  given  below: 
Teachers'   Classes. 
1859,  Spring Berlin  Heights 

1859,  Fall Berlin  Heights 

1860,  Fall Huron 

1861,  Spring Huron 

1861,  Fall Huron 

1862,  Spring Birmingham 

1862,  Fall      Berlin  Heights 

1864,  Fall Berlin  Heights 

1866-80  Berlin  Heights 

Mr.  Fish  was  engaged  as  instructor  in  several  County  Teachers' 
Institutes  as  follows:  one  held  at  Chardon  in  1851,  two  at  Berlin 
Heights,  one  at  Sandusky,  one  at  Vermilion,  and  four  at  Milan.  He 
served  as  County  Examiner  of  Teachers  in  Geauga  County,  1851-4, 
and  in  Erie  County,  1857-64  and  1881-91. 

Mr.  Fish's  pupils  came  not  only  from  every  township  in  the 
county,  but  also  from  adjoining  and  distant  counties.  It  was  frequently 
the  case  that  his  pupils  from  a  distance  outnumbered  his  resident 
pupils. 

His  aim  from  his  first  school  to  his  last,  was  to  develop  the 
pupils'  capacities  for  thinking,  rather  than  to  burden  their  memories 
with  mere  information.  Owing  to  his  thorough  and  wide  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  he  taught,  and  a  facility  of  diction  which  enabled 
him  to  choose  his  words  with  precision,  his  expositions  to  his  pupils 
were  both  clear  and  luminous.  His  extensive  reading  and  habit  of 
thinking  on  what  he  read,  coupled  with  an  exceptionally  retentive 
memory,  enabled  him  to  enliven  and  enrich  his  teaching  with  a 
wealth  of  allusion  and  illustration.  All  his  life  his  greatest  interest 
has  been  in  human  beings.  His  heart  went  out  to  each  and  every 
one  of  his  pupils;  and  so  manifestly  genuine  was  his  desire  to  help 
them  make  the  utmost  of  themselves  that  all  their  natural  timidity 
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and  reserve  vanished,  and  they  freely  and  unconsciously  unfolded 
to  him  their  better  natures,  which  were  thus  in  the  most  favorable 
condition  for  development.  By  his  comments  on  the  lives  of  great  men 
whose  characters  he  opportunely  portrayed,  and  by  his  uniform 
impartiality,  straight-forwardness  and  friendliness  toward  his  pupils, 
without  regard  to  their  characters  or  their  aptitudes,  he  gave  to  high 
principles  of  conduct  in  life  such  alluring  aspect  that  every  pupil 
was  impelled  to  adopt  them. 

Without  punishment,  threat,  preaching  or  exhortation,  Mr.  Pish ' 
made  his  schoolroom  always  the  scene  of  diligence  in  study  and 
alertness  in  recitation.  Great  numbers  of  his  pupils  gave  him  their 
affection;  and  many  then  and  in  after  life  opened  their  minds  to 
him  more  fully  than  to  their  parents,  making  him  their  confidant  and 
counsellor.  Although  Mr.  Fish  retired  from  teaching  twenty-one 
years  ago,  tokens  of  reverent  regard  and  affection  continue  to  pour  in 
upon  him  in  an  undiminished  stream  from  old  pupils  near  and  far; 
and  from  the  friends,  relatives  and  descendants  of  pupils. 

Mr.  Pish  married  May  2,  1853,  Anne  Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  was 
born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  August  8,  1834,  and  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Auburn  in  1847.  Of  their  children,  eight  are  now  living, 
Mrs.  Pish  died  April  4,  1904. 


HOW  DAVID  CAMPBELL  WAS  ENCOURAGED  BY  ELEUTHEROS 
COOKE  WHEN  HE  STARTED  THE  SANDUSKY  CLARION. 

[The  circumstances  were  these:  Hon.  David  Campbell  had  moved 
to  Sandusky  in  1821,  and  at  once  began  arrangements  to  start  a  local 
paper,  there  having  been  prior  to  that  time,  no  newspaper  of  any  kind 
published  in  the  Pirelands.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1822,  having  en- 
listed sufficient  local  support,  Mr.  Campbell  issued  the  first  number 
of  The  Sandusky  Clarion;  and  that  first  newspaper  in  the  Pirelands, 
in  its  successor  The  Sandusky  Register,  one  of  the  best  papers  in 
Ohio,  is  alive  to  day,  after  almost  a  hundred  years  has  passed. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Clarion,  Hon.  Eleutheros 
Cooke,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  new  and 
untried  venture,  wrote  an  encouraging  letter  to  the  young  editor,  from 
which  are  quoted  the  following  extracts;  and,  remembering  that 
this  was  in  1822,  his  vision  of  the  future  was  remarkably  true. — « 
Editor  Pioneer.] 

"Sandusky  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  bay,  which 
throws  itself  into  the  bosom  of  a  country  unrivalled  in  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes.  It  holds  the  southern 
key  to  that  vast  range  of  navigable  lakes,  destined  soon  to  become 
the  theatre  of  a  mighty  commerce.  Round  its  borders  clustered 
groves  wave  their  branches  to  the  eye  of  admiration,  and  the  very 
waves  at  its  feet  worship  the  loveliness  of  its  shores. 
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"Though  no  poet  has  yet  given  to  its  scenery  the  captivating 
visitation  of  his  music;  though  no  classic  charm  has  ever  been  im- 
parted to  the  description  of  its  beauties;  though  no  Naiads  have 
ever  sported  in  its  waters,  nor  Satyrs  and  Dryads  gamboled)  in  its 
groves;  yet  its  name  is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  legends  of  the  borders  and  some  of  the  proudest  recol- 
lections of  our  national  glory. 

"Tradition  proclaims  it  as  the  former  residence  of  a  long  line 
of  Indian  princes,  and  assigns  it  a  conspicuous  station  among  the 
seats  of  Western  Empire.  Actual  appearances,  eligibility  and  cen- 
trality  of  situation,  go  far  to  confirm  the  tradition. 

"Here,  then,  stood  the  arsenal  of  their  envenomed  arrows  and 
war  clubs;  there,  at  the  dilapidated  pile  of  ruins,  rose  the  lofty  mound, 
in  which  the  ashes  of  the  great  sachem  or  the  savage  monarch 
slumber. 

"Here  linger  the  mouldering  vestiges  of  the  council-house,  where 
the  assembled  nations  and  tribes  met  to  send  round  the  joy  of  feast, 
to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  or  to  sing  the  song  of  war!  But  the 
days  of  their  glory  have  departed;  and  the  hand  of  oblivion  is 
stretched  forth  to  close  forever  the  gates  that  lead  to  the  memory 
of  their  existence.  A  new  race  of  beings  has  succeeded,  more 
enlightened,  but  perhaps  less  happy;  the  scene  has  changed;  a  new 
state  of  things  has  started  up,  as  if  touched  with  the  wand  of  en- 
chantment. 

"But  yesterday,  and  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  bay  (now  the 
scene  of  an  active  commerce)  had  rolled  for  ages  its  solitary  waves, 
unknown  to  the  eye,  and  unadmired  by  the  heart  of  civilization. 
The  lofty  bark  now  rides  in  majesty,  or  spreads  her  swelling  sails 
to  the  breeze,  where  late  naught  but  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage 
was  tossed  upon  the  wave  or  fastened  to  the  stake.  Not  many  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Indian  wigwam  constituted  the  proudest 
architectural  monument  on  these  shores — since  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
fell  beneath  the  sceptre  of  the  white  man — since  the  discordant 
jargon  of  the  Indian  pow  wow  and  the  Indian  war-song  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  dulcet  melodies  of  music  and  the  hum  of  a  busy  popula- 
tion. 

"We  stand  surrounded  by  the  'tombs  of  the  Capulets.'  We  tread 
upon  the  ashes  of  mighty  chiefs  and  princes.  We  build  upon  the 
ruins  of  their  rustic  palaces;  and  the  very  ground  where  your  press 
now  stands  is  consecrated  by  tradition,  as  being  the  resting  place  of 
the  great  prophet,  'Basheek',  whose  voice  was  the  oracle  of  his  people, 
and  whose  nod  was  the  law  of  his  empire!  Thus  rolls  on  the  tide 
of  revolution!  Thus  passeth  away  one  race  of  beings  to  make  room 
for  another! 

"Bold  and  adventurous  anticipation!  It  is  fallen  to  our  happy 
lot  to  fulfill  it.     Delightful  reality!     While  other  nations  are  growing 
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dim  with  age,  and  relapsing  into  semi-barbarism,  it  is  our  peculiar 
felicity  to  redeem  a  lovely  country,  decked  with  every  bloom  of  nature, 
and  crowned  with  every  bounty  of  Providence,  from  the  wilderness 
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of  the  savage,  and  to  cherish  its  infcnt  destinies  by  our  mutual  labors 
and  exertions  for  its  prosperity. 

"Influenced  by  this  consideration,  the  publication  of  your  paper  has 
been  hailed  as  an  event  conducive  to  the  general  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  auspicious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  And 
when,  hereafter,  time  shall  have  given  maturity  to  the  hopes  of  the 
present  generation, — when  our  little  town  shall  have  arisen  (as  rise 
it  must)  into  a  splendid  city— the  seat  of  commerce,  of  taste  and 
refinement, — yea,  when  the  present  age  shall  be  looked  upon  as  be- 
longing to  a  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  mists  of  fable  begin  to 
gather  round  its  history, — even  then,  the  period  at  which  a  free  press 
was  first  established  on  this  shore  will  be  remembered  by  posterity 
as  the  dawn  of  their  glory,  and  celebrated  as  the  most  auspicious 
era  in  their  infant  annals." 


PERRY'S   FLEET  WAS   EQUIPPED   WITH   CORDAGE 

FROM    PITTSBURGH'S    HISTORIC    ROPE-WALK. 

By  C.  L.  Smith. 

At  the  Revolutionary  battle  of  Paoli  a  brave  American  officer, 
Colonel  John  Irwin,  was  severely  wounded.  So  serious  were  the  re- 
sults of  this  injury  that  the  gallant  patriot  never  wholly  recovered 
his  health.  After  peace  was  declared  he  engaged  in  business  as  a 
rope-walker    but    the    years    brought    to    him    only    increasing    weak 
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ness,  so  that  ere  long  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  any  business  affairs 
at  all. 

In  1794,  having  located  with  his  family  in  Pittsburg,  Colonel 
Irwin  established  the  first  rope-walk  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. It  was  located  on  ground  for  so  many  years  occupied  by  that 
famous  old  hotel,  the  Monongahela  house.  Here,  on  the  site  where 
since  have  been  entertained  presidents,  kings  and  princes,  the  rope 
business  was  modestly  begun.  The  business  was  attended  to  by 
Mrs.  Irwin,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
energy  and  ability.  Colonel  Irwin  died  of  his  old  and  long-standing 
wounds  not  long  after  the  establishment  was  made  in  Pittsburg  and 
for  many  years  his  widow  and  her  son  carried  on  the  concern  under 
the  firm  name  of  Mary  &  John  Irwin.  In  1795  the  walk  was  moved 
to  the  square  bounded  by  Liberty  avenue,  Third  and  Fourth  streets 
and  Redoubt  alley.  The  product  turned  out  by  the  Irwins  was  of  a 
good  quality  and  was  in  great  demand,  so  much  so  that  in  order  to 
get  a  larger  ground  in  1812  the  works  were  moved  to  a  site  on  the 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  near  the  Point. 

Soon  after  this  last  removal  there  came  one  day  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Irwin  a  boyish  looking  fellow,  who  introduced  himself  as  Oliver  H. 
Perry.  He  said  that  he  was  building  a  fleet  of  war  vessels  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  that  he  would  require  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cordage  to  equip  his  fleet.  Mrs.  Irwin  made  a  contract  with  the 
youthful  naval  officer  and  in  due  time  the  cordage  was  all  finished 
and  delivered  to  Commodore  Perry.  The  amount  of  rope  in  this 
famous  order  was  not  great,  compared  with  that  which  is  now.  used 
in  fitting  out  our  modern  sea  monsters  of  ships,  but  for  the  day  and 
the  place  the  order  was  a  notable  one.  When  the  entire  order  was 
completed  Mrs.  Irwin,  who  though  well  up  in  years,  was  still  in- 
terested in  business  and  was  intensely  patriotic,  gave  personal  super- 
vision to  the  inspection  and  packing  of  the  goods.  They  were  taken 
by  way  of  the  Allegheny  valley,  part  way  by  boats  and  part  way 
overland,  to  the  famous  bay  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where 
the  impatient  Perry  was  busily  engaged  in  getting  his  little  fleet 
ready  for  the  coming  battle  which  was  to  mean  so  much  for  the 
American  cause.  In  a  short  time  the  ropes  were  all  fitted  to  their 
places  and  the  fleet  set  sail.  What  happened  at  Put-in-Bay,  with- 
in sight  and  sound  of  the  Firelands,  on  that  famous  day  of  Sept.  10, 1813, 
is  known  by  every  American.  It  was  from  one  of  his  victorious 
ships,  fitted  with  Irwin's  cordage  made  at  Pittsburg,  that  the  young 
Commodore  sent  his  immortal  dispatch:  "We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours." 

Perry  and  his  men  and  his  staunch  ships  won  this  notable  vic- 
tory, but  the  stout  ropes  and  good  cordage  made  along  Duquesne  way 
in  the  infant  city  of  Pittsburg  did  their  share  also!,  for  when  they 
were  put  to  the  test  they  proved  that  they  were  good  stuff. 


How  to  Compile  a  Family  Pedigree 

By  Montgomery  B.  Gibbs. 


"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

— Gray. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  contemplate  compiling  their  pedi- 
grees. There  is  no  "royal  road;"  it  is  beset  with  difficulties  sufficient 
to  deter  all  but  the  enthusiastic.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  those 
engaged  in  this  useful  department  of  history  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  hundreds  of  persons  derive  great  pleasure  from  this 
mode  of  passing  their  leisure  hours,  while  many  others,  for  purely 
family  reasons,  toil  patiently  for  the  discovery  of  facts  wherewith  to 
connect  the  broken  chain  of  descent,  and  thus  establish  a  connection 
with  the  old  and  famous  colonial  families,  or  a  claim  to  wealth,  or 
possibly  a  title, 

The  materials  existing  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  such  data 
are  numerous  and  ofttimes  widely  scattered.  By  far  the  greater 
portion,  however,  are  readily  accessible  to  every  inquirer  who  knows 
where  and  how  to  seek  for  them. 

Most  valuable  assistance  is  frequently  afforded  the  genealogist 
from  Family  Bibles,  letters  and  innumerable  miscellaneous  manu- 
scripts and  documents,  such  as  deeds,  copies  of  wills,  etc.,  which  are 
frequently  treasured  up  in  family  archives.  Cases  are  almost  daily 
occurring  in  which  a  simple  entry  in  a  Family  Bible  affords  the  con- 
necting link  in  a  pedigree  which  has  in  vain  been  sought  for  in  other 
directions. 

Entries  in  Family  Bibles,  prayer  or  other  books,  deeds,  probates, 
old  letters,  inscriptions  for  tombstones,  etc.,  are  therefore  among 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  and  when  known  to  have 
been  made  by  the  parent,  head  of  a  family,  or  other  competent 
person  relative  to  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  circumstances  hap- 
pening within  his  own  knowledge,  is  good  evidence  of  such  transac- 
tions, and  have  been  used  and  received  as  evidence  at  all  periods. 
Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  in  searching  for  books 
and  documents  of  this  nature  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  family 
manuscripts. 

Very  frequently,  too,  old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of 
deaths  i  of  a  grandfather  or  father  or  other  member  of  the  family 
will  be  found  to  give  details  of  family  history  heretofore  unknown  to 
the  compiler. 
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Another  source  of  information,  and  one  exceedingly  valuable,  is 
the  oral  testimony  of  aged  relatives  and  friends.  Great  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  in  making  notes  of  the  viva  voca  evidence  of  aged 
people.  The  result  should  be  read  to  them  frequently  and  at  as  long 
intervals  as  possible.  A  name,  or  date  that  your  informant  is  utterly 
unable  to  remember  one  day  will  often  come  in  mind  after  a  week 
or  so,  and,  moreover,  by  the  manner  which  your  informant  adheres 
to  or  varies  former  statements,  you  can  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  as  to  how  much  you  can  rely  on  them. 

Note  everything  relating  to  change  of  residence,  profession  or 
occupation,  relationship  or  connections,  however  distant;  for  while 
you  are  doing  so  your  notes  may  seem  utterly  worthless,  yet  they 
may  prove  of  great  value  to  you  hereafter  in  tracking  out  a  clew  or 
eking  out  a  coincidence.  Sooner  or  later — perhaps  at  your  great 
grandfather,  or  may  be  a  step  or  two  higher,  you  will  come  to  the 
end  of  your  oral  testimony.  Then  with  your  documentary  evidence 
the  head  of  your  -sketch  pedigree  is  about  complete  and  ready  for  ar- 
rangement. This  should  all  be  worked  out  in  a  tabular  manner,  be- 
ginning of  course  with  the  earliest  authenticated  data  that  you  have, 
and  working  down  the  line  to  your  own  generation.  When  there  are 
more  than  one  Christian  name  they  should  be  given  in  full.  Avoid 
initials  when  the  full  names   are  known. 

Some  curious  discoveries  have  been  made  by  examining  the 
decaying  monuments  in  old  churchyards,  hunting  up  old  forgotten 
papers  and  MS.  which  have  been  deposited,  time  out  of  mind,  in  some 
old  chest  in  the  attic  in  order  to  bring  to  view  something  which 
will  throw  light  upon  the  past,  and  to  ascertain  what  their 
forefathers  were  doing  in  the  olden  time.  The  result  has  been  many 
valuable  contributions  to  history  and  genealogy.  Among  others  may 
be  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  long  lost  "History  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Plantation,"  by  Gov.  William  Bradford,  containing  the  only 
full  and  complete  list  of  the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower,  which  had 
remained  in  manuscript  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  and  was 
found  in  an  old  library  in  England.  It  will  be  interesting  to  re-tell  the 
story  of  the  recovery  of  Gov.  Bradford's  manuscript: 
The  Story  of  a  Great  Adventure. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1897,  a  liner  came  into  New  York  harbor, 
bringing  a  distinguished  party  of  travelers,  among  whom  was  a 
former  United  States  ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 

The  arrival  of  the  party  excited  no  little  interest  among  the 
crowd  which  had  gathered  to  watch  the  passengers  disembark.  After 
their  first  greetings  to  friends  and  relatives  .  were  over,  a  reporter 
pressed  forward,  and  inquired"  of  the  ambassador,  "Did  you  bring  the 
book?"  For  public  interest  in  the  ambassador's  return  was  excited  not 
so  much  by  the  ambassador  himself,  as  by  a  little  timeworn  volume  he 
was  expected  to  have,  and,  as  it  proved,  did  have,  in  his  possession. 
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The  book  had  had  a  remarkable  history.  Written  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  and  quoted 
in  three  different  books  which  were  written  before  1767,  it  had  sud- 
denly disappeared  at  about  that  date.  Certain  historians  who  had 
reason  to  be  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  book,  made  determined 
though  fruitless  efforts  to  find  it.  Finally  they  decided  that  it  had 
either  been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  or  taken  as 
booty  and  carried  to  the  other  side  of  the  water.  In  either  case,  they 
regarded  it  as  lost  to  America  forever. 

This  view  was  held  for  seventy-five  years.  Then  an  English 
bishop,  who  was  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  America, 
wrote  a  book  in  which  were  quotations  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
lost  manuscript.  This  clue,  however,  remained  undiscovered  for 
twelve  years  more,  until  an  accomplished  antiquary,  prowling  among 
the  volumes  in  a  bookstore,  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
bishop's  history.  Immediately  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  friend  who 
was  writing  another  history  might  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
bishop's  statements,  and  he  bought  a  copy  to  present  to  his  friend. 

Which  of  these  two  discovered  the  telltale  quotations  never  will 
be  known.  Both,  quite  naturally,  wished  to  claim  the  honor,  since 
honor  it  proved  to  be,  and  neither  was  ever  able  to  establish  his 
claim.  At  all  events,  the  historian  at  once  repaired  to  a  famous 
historical  investigator,  who,  being  much  excited  by  what  was  told  him, 
betook  himself  to  an  eminent  scholar,  and  he,  too,  becoming  excited, 
proceeded  with  all  haste  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop  at  Fulham. 
There,  in  the  library,  was  the  manuscript  from  which  the  quotations 
were  said  to  have  been  taken,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  volume  which 
had  been  lost  one  hundred  years. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  book  which  had  been 
sought  so  eagerly  by  so  distinguished  a  group  of  scholars,  would 
have  something  in  its  appearance  to  indicate  its  value.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  proved  to  be  a  shabby  volume,  eleven  and  one-half  inches 
long,  seven  and  seven-eighths  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  one-half 
thick.  It  was  bound  in  parchment,  once  white,  but  now  grimy  and 
scaled  with  age,  and  most  irreverently  bescribbled,  apparently  by 
many  hands.  In  the  midst  of  the  scribbling  might  be  discovered, 
if  one  searched  for  it,  the  name  of  Mercy  Bradford,  and  "thereby 
hangs  a  tale";  for  the  volume  was  the  history  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  written  by  its  second  governor,  William  Bradford,  and  telling 
the  Pilgrims'  story  from  the  beginning  of  the  religious  unrest  in 
England,  up  to  the  year  1646,  when  Massachusetts  had  just  passed 
its  twenty-fifth  birthday.  If  we  consider  how  scanty  are  the  records 
of  the  early  days  of  our  country,  when  the  struggle  for  existence  left 
little  time  for  writing;  when,  too,  the  colonists  had  no  vision  of  what 
their  adventure  was  to  mean  to  the  world,  we  realize  how  the  Brad- 
ford history  came  to  assume  so  great  importance. 
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But  to  return  to  the  historians.  Having  found  the  book,  they 
meant  to  keep  it;  and  even  though  it  was  pointed  out  to  them,  with 
great  earnestness,  by  Americans  who  were  interested  in  manuscript- 
hunting,  that  the  book  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  America,  the 
matter  could  not  be  consummated.  One  ingenious  gentleman  saw 
an  opportunity  in  a  proposed  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
United  States,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London  that  the  prince 
could  produce  a  great  impression  in  this  country  and  make  his  wel- 
come doubly  sure,  by  bringing  with  him  the  Bradford  manuscript, 
and  presenting  it  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  brilliant 
idea,  but  it  failed  of  fulfillment. 

In  1869,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  then  minister  to  England,  tried 
again;  but  the  bishop  replied  to  his  request  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
would  be  necessary  before  so  valuable  a  piece  of  property  could  be 
alienated,  and  that  effort  came  to  naught. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  another  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  to  book,  this  time  by  giving  publicity  to  the  re- 
quest through  the  newspapers;  but  again  England  refused  to  part 
with  the  treasure. 

Finally,  in  1895,  a  senator  who  was  preparing  an  oration  for  the 
two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  became  so  firmly  convinced  that  the  history 
should  be  in  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  that  he  de- 
termined to  secure  the  manuscript,  if  possible,  on  his  very  next  visit 
to  England. 

He  found  it  a  difficult  undertaking.  His  first  attempts  met  with 
no  success  whatever;  but  just  when  he  had  given  up  hope,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  an  introduction  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
bishop,  who  was  kindly  disposed,  promised  to  give  the  matter  his 
attention,  but  said  that  the  restoration  must  not  be  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the  queen  herself. 
So  another  chain  of  personages,  even  more  distinguished  than  those 
who  had  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  manuscript,  became  in- 
terested in  its  destiny,  and,  after  the  untangling  of  much  red  tape, 
at  last  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  with  whom  our 
story  began. 

On  May  26,  1897,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Legislature  and  many  illustrious  guests,  the  manuscript  was  formally 
presented  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  accepted  it  in  be- 
half of  the  commonweath.  So,  with  great  dignity  and  impressive 
ceremony,  the  ancient  and  timeworn  book  came  home. 

Now,  Thanksgiving  Day  is  celebrated  by  ,  thousands  of  happy 
people  to  whom  comfort  and  plenty  have  become  a  matter  of  course. 
Could  the  sturdy  old  Governor  who  instituted  the  day  come  back  in 
1920  to  witness  its  celebration,  he  would  be  amazed  to  see  what  mar- 
vels have  grown  from  his  planting. 
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THERE  ARE  BUT  FEW  LEFT  WITH   US. 

The  statement  is  made,  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  that  Col. 
Charles  P.  Wickham,  55th  O.  V.  V.  I.,  President  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society,  and  Commander  of  Wooster-Boalt  Post  G.  A.  R., 
c-f  Norwalk,  is  the  only  surviving  commissioned  officer  of  the  Civil 
War  who  went  into  the  war  from  the  Firelands  and  now  resides 
in  the  Firelands. 

There  are  still  living  several  other  commissioned  officers  who 
went  into  the  Civil  War  from  the  Firelands  but  who  now  reside  else- 
where : 

Capt.  Ben  F.  Evans,  55th  O.  V.  V.  I.,  who  went  out  from  Norwalk, 
now  living  in  Fremont. 

Lieut.  Lester  V.  McKesson,  8th  O.  V.  I.,  who  went  out  from  Erie 
County,  now  living  in  Toledo. 

Admiral  Day,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  went  out  from  Plymouth,  now 
living  in  Virginia. 

There  may  be  other  officers  still  living  who  went  into  the  Civil 
War  from  the  Firelands,  but  the  four  officers  named  above  are  the 
only  ones  of  whom  the  Pioneer  has  knowledge. 

Col.  Wm.  D.  Mann  was  born  in  Sandusky  but  went  out  with  a 
Michigan  Cavalry  regiment;  he  is  living  in  New  York. 

Several  well  known  Civil  War  Commissioned  Officers  have  died 
in  the  Firelands  within  the  past  year  and  their  obituaries  are 
published  in  this  Volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

Lieut.  B.  C.  Taber,  55th  O.'V.  V.  I.,  of  Norwalk. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Pearl,  3d  O.  V.  V.  C,  of  Huron. 

Lieut.  J.  M.  Harkness,  10th  O.  V.  C,  of  Norwalk. 

Col.  John  Q.  Adams,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  of  Norwalk. 


FIRST   OCEAN    STEAMSHIP. 
May  25,  1919,  Was  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Savannah's  Venture 

on   the   Seas, 

The  first  steam  vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  1819,  about 
a  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  American  flag  as  we  know  it  now, 
and  it  flew  the  American  colors.  The  Savannah,  built  at  New  York 
by  Francis  Pickett,  was  a  vessel  of  300  tons'  burden,  and  was  still  on 
the  stocks  when  William  Scarborough,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  who  was  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
high  seas,  bought  her  as  she  stood. 

The  boat  is  described  as  having  a  fuel  storage  capacity  of  75 
tons  of  coal  and  25  cords  of  wood,  with  her  wheels  so  constructed 
as  to  be  removable  in  stormy  weather.  She  was  launched  August  23, 
1818,  and  started  on  her  first  outside  voyage,  a  trip  from  New  York 
to   Savannah,  on   Sunday,  March  28,  1819.     Stephen  Vail,  of  Morris- 
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town,  N.  J.,  furnished  the  boat's  engines.  Tuesday,  April  6,  she 
reached  Savannah,  where  her  consignee,  Scarborough  &  McKennee, 
immediately  advertised  for  passengers  and  freight  to  make  the  trans- 
Atlantic  voyage,  to  start  May  20.  They  waited,  but  although  there 
was  much  enthusiasm  and  intense  excitement,  no  one  wished  to  risk 
either  life  or  property  on  board  the  Savannah. 

The  owners,  nothing  daunted,  started  on  May  20,  as  advertised, 
though  the  boat  did  not  venture  upon  the  high  seas  until  May  25. 
With  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  she 
steamed  ahead,  her  voyage  being  uneventful  until  June  16,  when  the 
Irish  coast  was  sighted.  On  June  17  Lieut.  Brown,  of  the  King's 
cutter,  Kite,  boarded  the  Savannah  under  the  impression,  from  the 
volumes  of  smoke  rising  from  her  smokestack,  that  she  was  on  fire. 

On  June  20  "the  wheels  were  shipped  and  the  sails  furled,  and 
the  Savannah  ran  into  the  River  Mersey,  and  at  6  p.  m.  came  to  anchor 
off  Liverpool,  with  the  small  bower  anchor,"  according  to  the  log. 
She  created  great  excitement,  as  she  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
land  to  land  in  22  days,  on  14  of  which  the  engines  were  used.  Later 
the  Savannah  visited  Stockholm  and  other  foreign  ports,  triumphantly 
carrying  the  American  flag. 


$6,835    FOR    OLD    LETTERS. 

When  that  great  lexicographer,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  was  pour- 
ing out  his  heart  in  letters  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  probably 
never  dreamed  that  200  of  those  missives,  including  the  famous  one 
that  he  wrote  when  he  heard  that  the  lady  had  engaged  herself  to  an 
Italian  musician  named  Piozzi,  would  be  sold  at  auction  one  day. 
One  could  fancy  the  rotund  shade  of  the  burly  doctor  looking  on  at 
Sotheby's  salesrooms  in  New  Bond  street,  while  private  collectors 
and  dealers  bid  against  each  other  for  his  letters;  and  imagine  his 
choleric  comments  to  "Bozzy"  anent  the  whole  transaction. 

The  intention  had  been  to  sell  the  collection  of  letters  as  a 
whole  if  the  reserve  price  which  had  been  set  could  be  obtained,  but 
a  large  enough  bid  was  not  forthcoming,  and  so  the  "lots"  were 
disposed  of  separately,  the  complete  sum  realized  being  $6,835. 

Dr.  Johnson's  angry  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale  on  hearing  of  her  en- 
gagement to  Piozzi  was  succeeded,  after  her  marriage  by  a  milder 
one,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  debt  to  her  for  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  gave  her  his  blessing.  The  first  letter  was  secured, 
after  brisk  bidding  by  an  English  private  collector  named  Archer, 
for  $525,  the  second  by  Messrs.  Maggs,  a  famous  London  firm  of  book- 
sellers for  $380. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  other  letters,  which  Johnson 
wrote  while  touring  with  Boswell  in  the  Hebrides  and  upon  which 
Lord  Macaulay  made  a  famous  commentary,  was  bought  by  an  Amer- 
ican dealer,  J.  O.  Clawson  of  New  York,  for  $420.     These  figures  were 
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the  highest  individual  ones.     At  the  same  sale  a  gold  ring  given  by 
the  poet  Burns  to  his  sweetheart,  "Bonnie  Jean,"  sold  for  $205. 


When  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to  the  mind  or  the  body,  or 
when  the  hour  of  death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and,  low,  then  it 
is  not  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for 
others,  that  we  think  on  most  pleasantly. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


AT    SEVENTY-THREE. 
[U.    V.    Wilson    in    the    Atlantic] 

Seventy-three!  Ah,  how  the  years  are  flying!  It  seems  hardly 
a  month  from  birthday  to  birthday.  I  remember  to  have  heard  my 
grandfather  make  this  remark.  I  was  a  child  then  and  the  words 
seemed  unbelievable.  Years  afterwards  father  sitting  by  the  fire- 
side, used  to  express  the  same  sentiment  very  frequently.  I  under- 
stood it  more  perfectly  by  that  time,  for  right  in  the  thick  of  busi- 
ness strife  the  days  were  all  too  short  for  me.  But  now  that  I've 
taken  my  place  at  the  fireside,  and  the  shadows  seem  to  be  lengthen- 
ing, I  understand  to  the  full  just  how  swiftly  the  years  are  slipping 
by. 


THE    VISIONS    OF    OTHER    DAYS. 

"Music  and  fragrance,"  says  a  psychologist,  "revive  memory 
pictures  more  readily  than  any  other  form  of  association."  What  a 
flood  of  memories  music  that  I  heard  long,  long  ago  causes  to  surge 
across  my  brain! 


THE  OLD  SONGS. 

Long  hushed  are  the  chords  that  my  boyhood  enchanted, 
As  when  the  smooth  wave  by  the  angel  was  stirred, 

Yet  still  with  their  music  is  memory  haunted, 
And  oft  in  my  dreams  are  their  melodies  heard. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


"LONG,    LONG     AGO,    LONG   AGO." 


Obituaries 


*****     "True  indeed  it  is 

That   they   whom   death   has   hidden   from   our   sight 

Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard." 

— Wordsworth. 


'Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace 
Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed   soul." 

— Tennyson. 


"Now  the  laborer's  task  is  o'er; 

Now  the  battle  day  is  past; 
Now  upon  the  farther  shore 

Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 
Father,  in  thy  gracious  keeping, 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping." 


Adams,  Col.  John  Quincy,  who  answered  the  final  sum- 
mons on  August  2,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Norwalk,  in  his  77th 
year,  was  born  in  Radmore  township,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
May  29,  1843.  His  father,  Judge  George  Q.  Adams,  moved 
soon  after  that  date  to  the  Pirelands,  settling  in  Plymouth,  but 
went  in  1860,  to  Norwalk,  having  been  elected  Probate  Judge 
of  Huron  county.  The  young  man  acted  for  a  time  as  clerk  in 
his  father's  court,  but  the  civil  war  coming  on  he  heard  his 
country's  call  and  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Col.  Adams  entered  the  volunteer  service  before  he  was 
19  years  old  and  served  from  May,  1862  to  August,  1865.  The 
last  two  years  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  signal  corps.  He 
served  in  the  western  army  under  Gen.  Sherman,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  march  to  the  sea,  the 
campaign  through  the  Carolinas,  and  was  in  the  "  grand  re- 
view" at  Washington  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  the  battle  of  Altoona,  Ga.,  October  5,  1864,  Lieut. 
Adams  was  the  signal  officer  in  charge  of  the  station  under 
Gen.  Corse,  and  received  the  signal  message  from  Gen.  Sher- 
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man  on  Kenesaw  mountain,  which  brought  reinforcements  and 
also  the  famous  message  which  afterwards  inspired  the  popular 
gospel  hymn,  "Hold  the  Fort,  for  I  am  Coming." 

In  August,  1867,  he  was  appointed  2d  Lieutenant  in  the 
1st  U.  S.  cavalry,  and  he  served  in  the  regiment  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1896,  over  29  years.  During  that  time  he  was  at 
almost  every  station  on  the  western  frontier,  and  had  his  full 
share  of  hardship,  Indian  fighting  and  discomforts. 

In  the  Pioneer,  N  .S.,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  2097-98,  is  related  a 
most  thrilling  experience  in  Indian  warfare  through  which 
Col.  Adams  and  his  wife  passed. 

In  1873  he  participated  in  the  Modoc  Indian  war,  which 
aroused  the  country  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  Gen.  Canby 
and  other  members  of  the  Peace  Commission.  In  1877  he  took 
part  in  the  Nez  Perces  war,  which  lasted  six  months  and  ended 
in  Chief  Joseph's  capture  a  thousand  miles  from  where  the 
war  began.  In  1890-91  he  was  engaged  in  the  winter  campaign 
in  South  Dakota  against  the  Sioux. 

Col.  Adams  retired  from  active  field  service  November  6th, 
1896,  aiming  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  the  comfortable 
home  he  had  erected  on  Benedict  avenue.  But  he  was  still 
active  and  energetic  and  soon  accepted  an  appointment  by  the 
War  Department  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactic? 
at  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind.,  which  position  he 
held  until  shortly  before  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  when  he  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  National  Soldiers 
Home  at  Marion,  Ind. 

On  December  17,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Wildman,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Frederick  Wild- 
man.  Mrs.  Adams  died  on  April  12,  1917.  Three  children 
were  born  to  Col.  and  Mrs,  Adams,  a  son,  Harry,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Marietta  Markley  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Taylor,  who,  with  two  of  the  Colonel's 
grandchildren,  Edward  A.  Markley  and  Dorothy  A.  Taylor, 
constituted  his  household  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Another 
grandson,  Lt.  David  A.  Taylor,  of  the  regular  army,  was  then 
serving  in  France.  Three  sisters  also  survived  him.  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Wickham  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  Frances 
Breckenridge  and  Mrs.  Susan  Wickham  of  Norwalk. 


Obituaries 


*****     "True  indeed  it  is 

That   they   whom   death   has   hidden   from   our   sight 

Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard." 

— Wordsworth. 


'Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace 
Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed   soul." 

— Tennyson. 


"Now  the  laborer's  task  is  o'er; 

Now  the  battle  day  is  past; 
Now  upon  the  farther  shore 

Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 
Father,  in  thy  gracious  keeping, 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 


Adams,  Col.  John  Quincy,  who  answered  the  final  sum- 
mons on  August  2,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Norwalk,  in  his  77th 
year,  was  born  in  Radmore  township,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
May  29,  1843.  His  father,  Judge  George  Q.  Adams,  moved 
soon  after  that  date  to  the  Firelands,  settling  in  Plymouth,  but 
went  in  1860,  to  Norwalk,  having  been  elected  Probate  Judge 
of  Huron  county.  The  young  man  acted  for  a  time  as  clerk  in 
his  father's  court,  but  the  civil  war  coming  on  he  heard  his 
country's  call  and  enlisted  in  the  army. 

Col.  Adams  entered  the  volunteer  service  before  he  was 
19  years  old  and  served  from  May,  1862  to  August,  1865.  The 
last  two  years  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  signal  corps.  He 
served  in  the  western  army  under  Gen.  Sherman,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  the  march  to  the  sea,  the 
campaign  through  the  Carolinas,  and  was  in  the  "grand  re- 
view" at  Washington  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  the  battle  of  Altoona,  Ga.,  October  5,  1864,  Lieut. 
Adams  was  the  signal  officer  in  charge  of  the  station  under 
Gen.  Corse,  and  received  the  signal  message  from  Gen.  Sher- 
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man  on  Kenesaw  mountain,  which  brought  reinforcements  and 
also  the  famous  message  which  afterwards  inspired  the  popular 
gospel  hymn,  "Hold  the  Fort,  for  I  am  Coming." 

In  August,  1867,  he  was  appointed  2d  Lieutenant  in  the 
1st  U.  S.  cavalry,  and  he  served  in  the  regiment  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1896,  over  29  years.  During  that  time  he  was  at 
almost  every  station  on  the  western  frontier,  and  had  his  full 
share  of  hardship,  Indian  fighting  and  discomforts. 

In  the  Pioneer,  N  .S.,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  2097-98,  is  related  a 
most  thrilling  experience  in  Indian  warfare  through  which 
Col.  Adams  and  his  wife  passed. 

In  1873  he  participated  in  the  Modoc  Indian  war,  which 
aroused  the  country  by  the  atrocious  murder  of  Gen.  Canby 
and  other  members  of  the  Peace  Commission.  In  1877  he  took 
part  in  the  Nez  Perces  war,  which  lasted  six  months  and  ended 
in  Chief  Joseph's  capture  a  thousand  miles  from  where  the 
war  began.  In  1890-91  he  was  engaged  in  the  winter  campaign 
in  South  Dakota  against  the  Sioux. 

Col.  Adams  retired  from  active  field  service  November  6th, 
1896,  aiming  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  the  comfortable 
home  he  had  erected  on  Benedict  avenue.  But  he  was  still 
active  and  energetic  and  soon  accepted  an  appointment  by  the 
War  Department  as  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics1 
at  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind.,  which  position  he 
held  until  shortly  before  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  when  he  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  National  Soldiers 
Home  at  Marion,  Ind. 

On  December  17,  1867,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Wildman,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Frederick  Wild- 
man.  Mrs.  Adams  died  on  April  12,  1917.  Three  children 
were  born  to  Col.  and  Mrs,  Adams,  a  son,  Harry,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  six,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Marietta  Markley  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  A.  Taylor,  who,  with  two  of  the  Colonel's 
grandchildren,  Edward  A.  Markley  and  Dorothy  A.  Taylor, 
constituted  his  household  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Another 
grandson,  Lt.  David  A.  Taylor,  of  the  regular  army,  was  then 
serving  in  France.  Three  sisters  also  survived  him.  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Wickham  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  Frances 
Breckenridge  and  Mrs,  Susan  Wickham  of  Norwalk. 
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Early  in  life  he  identified  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  which  he  remained  a  faithful  &,nd  generous  sup- 
porter. During  his  later  years  he  was  a  popular  member  of 
the  Elks  Lodge,  No.  730. 

Funeral  services  were  held  from  the  home  with  military 
honors  accorded  by  a  detachment  from  Culver  Military 
Academy. 

Alley,  William,  died  Monday,  September  22,  1919,  at  the 
age  of  91  years  and  6  months,  at  Memorial  Hospital,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  born  March  29,  1828,  in  Moravia, 
Cayuga  Co.,  New  York,  and  came  to  the  Firelands  in  1844,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  For  many  years  he  followed  the 
livery  and  live  stock  buying  business  in  Norwalk,  but  some 
thirty  years  or  more  before  his  death  he  established  himself  in 
a  mercantile  business  on  the  Whittlesey  avenue  premises 
where  he  lived,  which  he  followed  faithfully  up  to  within  a 
few  days  of  his  fatal  illness.  On  December  11,  1849,  he  mar- 
ried Prudy  Ann  Manahan,  who  came  to  Norwalk  with  her 
parents,  "William  and  Peggy  Manahan,  in  1835.  His  wife  died 
May  2,  1909,  but  he  was  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Simonds  and  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Ernst,  both  of  Norwalk.  Mr. 
Alley  came  to  Norwalk  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  original 
settlers  were  still  alive,  and  his  business  kept  him  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  town  as  new  settlers  came  in  and 
the  small  village  grew  to  a  prosperous  city;  being  a  pleasant 
and  companionable  man  and  possessing  a  retentive  memory,  he 
made  acquaintance  with  everybody  and  remembered  events 
of  local  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  town,  which  it  was 
his  delight  to  relate  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  funeral 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson,  and  the  burial  was  in 
Woodlawn. 

Atherton,  Mrs.  Selina  Louise  (Roe),  only  child  of  Charles 
and  Corinna  Roe,  was  born  in  Peru,  O.,  September  3,  1837,  and 
passed  away  at  her  home  December  15,  1919,  aged  82  years,  3 
months  and  12  days.  She  married  George  Watson  Atherton, 
December  18,  1862,  who  died  June  14,  1913.  She  was  survived 
by  one  son,  C.  G.  Atherton.  She  early  united  with  the 
Baptist  church  and  was  a  life  long  and  consistent  member. 
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Funeral  services  were  held  at  her  home  in  Pern,  conducted  by 
her  pastor,  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon,  assisted  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Almyra  Diantha  (Hill),  the  youngest  of  the. 
four  children  of  Leonard  and  Diantha  (Swartwood)  Hill,  was 
born  in  Florence  township,  November  1,  1855,  and  passed 
away  in  Memorial  Hospital,  Norwalk,  December  4,  1919,  aged 
64  years.  She  was  married  July  2,  1887,  to  Randall  L.  Bailey, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  men  of  Berlin  Heights, 
who  died  October  30,  1904.  She  was  survived  by  one  brother, 
Harlow  Hill,  of  Florence.  She  was  very  active  in  the  Red 
Cross,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Congregational  church  and  other 
societies.  The  funeral  was  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Cady, 
of  the  Congregational  church,  with  interment  in  Riverside 
cemetery,  Berlin  Heights. 

Barber,  A.  D.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  died  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  A.  D.  Barber,  Jr.,  East  Norwalk,  August  17,  1919, 
at  the  age  of  77.  He  was  a  life  long  resident  of  Huron  county 
and  enlisted  in  1861  in  company  I,  55th  0.  V.  V.  I.  Some 
years  after  the  war,  at  a  4th  of  July  celebration,  he  was  made 
totally  blind  by  an  explosion.  In  spite  of  this  he  learned  to 
make  his  way  fearlessly  to  any  part  of  Norwalk  without 
guidance.  He  joined  the  Salvation  Army,  who  with  the  G. 
A.  R.  conducted  the  funeral  services. 

Barker,  Gen.  Daniel  Gilbert,  was  born  in  Temple,  New 
Hampshire,  March  17,  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  Ephraim 
Foster  Barker  and  his  wife,  Plannah  Morse,  and  the  grandson 
of  David  Barker  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  a  soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  his  young  boyhood  the  family  removed  to  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  where  they  remained  until  1818.  At  this 
time,  attracted  by  the  Avidely  advertised  sale  of  Connecticut 
Firelands  in  Ohio,  his  father  purchased  Lot  29  in  Section  3  on 
the  north  line  of  Greenwich  township,  Huron  county,  Ohio. 

In  February,  1818,  when  not  quite  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
accompanied  his  father  from  Scipio  to  take  possession  of  this 
wilderness  property,  his  sister,  Alzina,  eighteen  years  of  age 
coming  with  them  to  Ohio.  The  journey  was  made  by  sleigh 
and  they  reached  their  destination  in  March. 
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A  rude  cabin  was  hastily  erected  and  then  the  father  re- 
turned to  New  York  state  leaving  the  two  children  to  occupy 
and  improve  the  lonely  home. 

But  one  other  family  lived  in  Greenwich  township,  that  of 
Henry  Carpenter  who  with  his  wife  and  four  children  were 
on  Lot  22,  Section  2,  at  least  two  miles  east  of  the  Barker  cabin 
through  the  trackless    woods.     Fitchville    township     boasted 
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three  homes  near  its  eastern  line,  all  several  miles  from  the 
Barker's  log  house.  Fairfield  had  four  families,  but  all  in  the 
northwest  section  of  the  township,  many  miles  away.  No  one 
lived  in  either  Ripley  or  Ruggles  townships.  Nevertheless  the 
two  children  occupied  the  land  cheerfully  and  industriously 
until  their  father  returned  the  following  fall  bringing  their 
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mother  and  the  six  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  in  after 
years  when  the  story  of  their  coming  to  Ohio  was  told,  never 
appeared  to  regard  their  experience  as  other  than  the  reason- 
able service  owed  by  children  to  their  parents  and  family. 

In  May,  1825,  Daniel,  now  grown  to  manhood,  joined  with 
Michael  Artman,  a  young  man  of  the  community  and  bought 
Lot.  9,  Section  2,  in  Ripley  township  of  Thaddeus  B.  Sturges 
an  original  grantee  of  the  land. 

Settlers  were  just  beginning  to  come  into  Ripley  township 
and  the  east  and  west  center  road  was  the  only  road  open  to 
travel;  Harrison's  trail,  being  by  that  time  completely  over- 
grown with  brush  and  small  timber. 

When,  a  few  months  later  the  young  men  divided  their 
holding,  it  was  supposed  that  the  road  north  of  the  center  road 
would  be  laid  out  about  forty  rods  north  of  the  location  of  the 
present  road  and  they  divided  the  land  accordingly,  Mr. 
Barker  taking  the  north  and  Mr.  Artman  the  south  side.  This 
made  the  front  of  the  Barker  farm  run  close  to  a  promising 
spring  of  water  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  deserving  of  a 
paragraph  of  its  own. 

Through  the  ninety-five  years  of  its  known  history,  it  has 
never  failed  to  yield  a  copious  stream  of  the  clearest  and  purest 
water  through  the  severest  and  longest  droughts  and  through 
the  coldest  winters.  In  the  hottest  weather  of  our  Ohio  sum- 
mers the  water  as  it  flows  from  the  spring  maintains  a  steady 
temperature  of  47  degrees  Fahr. 

When  the  road  was  laid  out,  Mr.  Barker  purchased  twenty 
acres  additional  from  the  southeast  corner  of  Lot  9  that  he 
might  have  adequate  frontage  on  the  highway,  and  built  a 
comfortable  log  house  where,  since  that  time,  the  homestead 
has  been  located. 

In  the  fall  of  1829  he  visited  New  York  state  where  he  was 
married  Sept.  18th  to  Miss  Eliza  Baker,  of  Plainfield,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  few  days  later,  Sept.  22nd,  they  began  their  long 
journey  to  the  home  he  had  made  ready  for  his  bride  in  Ohio, 
traveling  by  canal  to  Erie,  and  by  sailing  vessel  and  steamboat 
from  that  city  to  " Portland  in  Sandusky,"  as  Sandusky  City 
was  then  called. 
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The  farm  in  Ripley  remained  their  home  as  long  as  they 
lived,  and  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family,  their  grandson, 
Frank  Daniel  Donaldson,  owning  and  residing  upon  it  since 
the  death  of  his  grandfather. 

Here  their  four  children  were  born,  Uri  Ward;  Lura 
Permelia ;  Charles  Rathbun ;  and  Amos  Thomas,  now  all  de- 
ceased. 

Uri  Ward  married  Rachel  Fowler,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  Cora  Eliza  (Mrs.  Frank  Miller)  ;  Willis  Eugene  j 
Luetta  (Mrs.  Judd  I.  Patterson). 

Lura  Permelia,  married  John  H.  Donaldson,  and  became 
the  mother  of  five  children,  Clara  Rosella;  Joseph  Dwight; 
Frank  Daniel;  May  Eliza  (Mrs.  A.  S.  McKitrick)  ;  and  Grace 
Alberta  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Matthews),  deceased. 

Charles  Rathbun  married,  first,  Nettie  Thomas,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  Lulu  (Mrs.  Moseley)  and  Irving.  He 
married,  second,  Mrs.  Amelia  Murray,  by  whom  he  had  one 
child,  Lena. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  entered  heartily  into  the  civic 
life  of  the  pioneer  community  and  became  able  leaders  of  all 
efforts  for  the  best  interests  of  the  county. 

The  organization  of  both  the  first  Methodist  church  and 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  Ripley  township  were  perfected  in 
their  cabin  in  1835,  the  one  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  although  they  were  adherents 
of  neither  church.  She  was  a  member  of  a  church  "back 
east"  and  he  was  converted  the  next  year  in  the  great  revival 
held  in  the  log  schoolhouse  on  the  center  road,  and  united 
with  the  Christian  church.  This  organization  continued  but 
a  few  years  in  Ripley  but  he  remained  loyal  to  that  com- 
munion and  was  a  devout  Christian  until  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  .first  schoolhouse  in  Ripley  township  was  erected 
mainly  through  his  efforts  and  was  located  not  far  from  his 
home.  Sally  Fowler  was  the  first  teacher  in  this  the  first 
schoolhouse. 

Mr.  Barker  was  also  prominent  in  the  military  affairs  of 
the  county  in  its  early  days.  He  served  as  Colonel  of  the  1st 
Regiment,  2nd  Brigade,  11th  Division  of  the  Ohio  Militia  dur- 
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ing  the  famous  Boundary  War  between  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
caused  by  the  claim  of  Michigan  to  lands  including  the  mouth 
of  the  Maumee  river.  During  this  controversy  relations  be- 
tween the  two  states  became  so  strained  that  Gov.  Lucas  led 
500  Ohio  troops  to  the  Maumee,  where  they  were  confronted  by 
the  Michigan  troops  under  Gov.  Mason,  and  serious  bloodshed 
was  only  averted  by  the  arrival  of  Commissioners  sent  by  , 
President  Jackson.  (Congress  decided  in  favor  of  the  claim 
of  Qhio  June  30,  1836.) 

It  is  related  that  during  this  period  of  stress,  cannon 
were  conveyed  secretly  by  night  to  the  farm  of  Col.  Barker 
and  concealed  under  hay  in  one  of  his  barns.  The  following 
day  these  strange  objects  were  discovered  by  Uri,  the  five  year 
old  son,  who  was  with  much  difficulty  prevented  from  an- 
nouncing his  remarkable  find  to  his  mother  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  guests  who  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  share 
in  the  military  secrets  of  the  hour. 

August  1st,  1836,  soon  after  the  happy  culmination  of 
the  threatened  rupture  between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  Col. 
Barker  was  promoted  and  received  his  commission  as  Brigadier 
General. 

This  time  yellowed  commission  is  carefully  preserved  in 
the  home  of  his  grandson,  F.  D.  Donaldson,  who  was  mentioned 
above  as  owning  and  living  on  the  Barker  farm. 

A  description  of  the  General 's  uniform  may  be  of  interest : 
"A  dark  blue  single  breasted  coat,  with  one  row  of  ten  gilt 
bullet  buttons,  and  with  buttonholes  worked  with  blue  twist 
in  front,  extending  at  the  top  to  the  seam  of  the  sleeve,  and 
not  more  than  three  inches  long  at  the  bottom. 

Standing  collar,  to  be  united  in  front  to  the  edge  of  the 
breast  of  the  coat,  not  to  rise  higher  than  the  tip  of  the  ear, 
and  always  as  high  in  front  as  the  chin  will  permit  in  turning 
the  head. 

The  cuffs  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  nor  more  than 
four  inches  wide. 

The  skirts  faced  with  cloth  of  the  same  color  as  the  coat, 
the  bottom  of  each  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  the  length  to  reach  to  the  bend  of  the 
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Baxter,  John,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Huron  county, 
died  November  10,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Steuben,  Greenfield 
township,  aged  72  years.  He  left  a  widow  and  five  children, 
Edith,  Frank,  Fred,  Ethel  and  Arthur  Baxter. 

Beach,  Mrs.  T.,  was  born  in  New  London  township  on  the 
Stoner  farm  in  1835,  and  passed  away  December  13,  1919,  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  Weston,  in  the  same 
town  at  the  age  of  84.  Her  pastor,  Rev.  C.  H.  Lemon,  con- 
ducted the  funeral,  assisted  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Ensley,  and  the 
burial  was  in  the  New  London  cemetery. 

Bedford,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  was  born  in  England  in  1835,  but 
came  to  Townsend  in  1854,  where  she  lived  for  65  years,  until 
she  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Fred  W. 
Liles,  July  25,  1919,  aged  84  years.  Her  husband  was  Robert 
Bedford,  who  died  in  1886.  She  was  survived  by  eleven 
children.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Townsend  Methodist 
church. 

Beecher,  Jacob  M.,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  was  born  Septem- 
ber 14,  1837,  and  passed  away  in  Sandusky  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Jenkins,  January  21,  1919,  aged  81 
years,  4  months  and  7  days.  He  enlisted  early  as  a  private  in 
company  E,  7th  0.  V.  I.,  and  re-enlisted  in  company  E,  72d  0. 
V.  I.  For  gallant  service  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  71st  U.  S.  colored  infantry,  serving  42  months  in  all. 
He  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  sons  served  in 
France  in  the  late  war. 

Bell,  Mrs,  Hannah  Elnora,  was  born  in  Ripley  township, 
March  29,  1857,  and  lived  in  Huron  county  most  of  her  life, 
passing  away  at  her  home  in  Fitchville  township,  October  4, 
1919,  at  the  age  of  62  years  and  6  months.  She  married  Dr. 
C.  L.  V.  Bell,  April  14,  1886,  who  survived  her  with  four  sons, 
John  C.  and  Donald  C.  of  Norwalk;  Lloyd  N.,  and  Reginald 
W.  of  Fitchville.  One  son,  Harry  R.  Bell,  was  killed  in  action 
in  France  in  1918.  She  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  M.  E. 
church  in  Fitchville  and  her  faith  in  her  Redeemer  was  in- 
tense and  strong.  Rev.  F.  E.  Baker,  of  Milan,  conducted  the 
funeral. 
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Benham,  Mrs.  Almira  A.,  of  Norwalk,  was  born  at  Ply- 
mouth, 0.,  May  6,  1831,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary 
McKelvey,  and  passed  away  October  16,  1913,  aged  82  years, 
5  months  and  10  days.  On  June  13,  1853,  she  was  married 
to  B.  H.  Benham,'  who  died  August  21,  1866.  She  was  sur- 
vived by  three  children,  Mrs.  Frederick  Colson  and  Wm.  B. 
Benham  of  Norwalk,  and  George  Benham,  of  St.  Louis. 

Benjamin,  Mrs.  Martha  Jane  (Whitcomb),  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Hiram  and  Hannah  (Webb)  Whitcomb,  was  born 
in  Townsend  township,  February  18,  1844,  and  died  February 
18,  1917,  aged  exactly  73  years.  In  1866  she  married  Thad 
deus  Sisson,  who  died  in  1870.  She  married  (2d)  Jerome 
Benjamin,  in  1880,  who  died  in  1891.  Of  late  years  she  lived 
in  Wakeman. 

Benson,  Dr.  Horace  A.,  was  murdered  by  a  cowardly  as- 
sassin who  shot  him  in  the  back  through  the  cellar  window  as 
he  was  fixing  the  fire  in  his  furnace  at  his  residence,  135  East 
Main  street,  Norwalk,  November  28,  1919.  He  was  born  in 
Norwalk  in  1863,  graduated  from  the  dental  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  had  practiced  in  Norwalk 
since  1886.  He  was  survived  by  the  widow  and  two  brothers, 
E.  B.  Benson,  of  Norwalk,  and  E.  H.  Benson,  of  Townsend 
township.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Benson,  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  Firelands,  who  settled  in  Clarksfield 
in  1818.     He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  M.  Benson. 

Blanchard,  Captain  Dennis,  who  came  to  Florence  with 
his  parents  in  1833,  died  at  his  home  in  that  township,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1919,  aged  88  years,  9  months  and  6  days.  He  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  February  26,  1831 ;  married  Mary  Haise  in 
1859,  who  died  in  1869;  married,  2d,  Florence  Moore  in  1895, 
who  survived  him.  He  sailed  the  lakes  for  some  years  from 
1847.  The  funeral  was  at  Birmingham,  conducted  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Richards. 

Bleile,  Ferdinand,  of  Monroeville,  who  was  born  October 
18,  1834,  in  Baden,  Germany,  passed  away  after  a  brief  illness 
on  New  Year's  day,  January  1,  1920,  aged  85  years,  2  months 
and  13  days.  He  came  to  America  in  1853,  and  followed  the 
cooperage  trade  in  Monroeville  many  years.     The  widow  sur- 
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vived  him  and  five  children:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Schreiner,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Anna,  Elizabeth,  Lena  and  Carl  at  home.  Carl 
Bleile  was  the  sheriff  of  Huron  county  1917-19.  The  burial 
was  in  St.  Joseph's  cemetery,  Monroeville. 

Bowers,  John,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  born  October 
31,  1835,  in  Germany,  came  to  America  in  1853,  and  to  East 
Townsend  in  1856.  He  lived  in  the  Firelands  63  years,  and 
passed  away  June  15,  1919,  aged  83  years,  7  months  and  15 
days.  He  married  Phoebe  Phillips,  December  9,  1858,  who 
preceded  him  to  the  tomb  in  1914.  He  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
55th  0.  V.  V.  I.,  serving  from  1861  to  1864  and  participated  in 
many  battles  with  that  fighting  regiment,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  badly  wounded  in  the  leg.  Three  children  survived,  G. 
M.  Bowers,  of  Norwalk;  C.  L.  Bowers,  of  Townsend;  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Rounds,  of  Toledo.  The  Masons  conducted  the  funeral 
and  the  burial  was  in  East  Townsend  cemetery. 

Brown,  Charles  A.,  was  the  son  of  Albert  and  Emma 
Jane  (Bloomer)  Brown,  and  was  born  in  Monroeville,  0., 
August  3,  1835;  he  died  September  25,  1919,  at  the  age  of 
84  years,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Daisy  B.  Smith, 
East  Norwalk.  Four  sons  also  survived,  Clarence  E.  of  Cleve- 
land, Carl  H.,  of  Elyria,  Howard  A.  and  Ralph  L.  of  Nor- 
walk. His  wife  was  Phoebe  Epson,  of  Monroeville,  who  died 
over  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Brown  had  one  living  brother, 
Harlon,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  L.  J'. 
Dimick  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Breckenridge,  of  Norwalk.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  the 
Milan  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Mon- 
roeville cemetery. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Emaline  (Ryerson),  was  born  in  Peru,  0., 
September  6,  1848,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Sarepta 
Ryerson,  and  passed  away  October  8,  1919,  aged  71  years  and 
one  month.  She  married  Frank  J.  Brown,  March  10,  1869, 
who  died  in  1909.  Her  married  life  was  passed  on  the  farm 
on  Lockwood  road,  near  Milan,  and  after  Mr.  Brown's  death 
she  moved  to  Norwalk.  She  was  a  most  excellent  woman, 
and  was  survived  by  four  children,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bowers,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Breckenridge  and  Frank  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Nor- 
walk; and  Nelson  G.  Brown,  of  Toledo. 
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Bright,  Mrs.  Fanny,  who  was  born  in  Essex,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1820,  died  in  Wakeman  in  February,  1919,  having 
reached  within  a  few  days  the  very  great  age  of  99  years. 
Mrs.  Bright  was  a  remarkable  woman  who  established  a  hotel 
at  Wakeman  after  the  Civil  war.  She  was  prominent  for 
years  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  W.  R.  C,  and  other  activities. 

Brundage,  Aran  Osborn,  a  retired  farmer,  passed  away 
August  24,  1919,  at  his  home  in  East  Norwalk,  leaving  a 
widow,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  lived  in  Hartland 
many  years  and  was  well  known. 

Brush,  Rev.  P.  D.,  was  born  July  20,  1842,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  Berea,  June  20,  1919,  aged  77  years.  He  was  a 
superannuate  member  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  who  lived  many 
years  in  Vermilion,  and  married  there  Mary  Washburn,  who 
survived  him  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  preached 
in  Nebraska  and  in  Ohio.  The  interment  was  in  Maple  Grove 
Cemetery,  Vermilion. 

Burch,  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  Hotchkin,  the  wife  of  Nicholas 
Burch,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1840,  was  born  in  Water- 
vine,  Sangerfield  township,  New  York,  in  1818,  and  died  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  February  13,  1882.  Funeral  services  and  burial 
at  North  Fairfield,  Ohio.  Her  parents  were  Eli  Hotchkin,  who 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  July  6th,  1782,  and  died  in  Water- 
ville,  New  York,  November  26th,  1858,  and  Betsey  Drewry 
Hotchkin,  born  in  Massachusetts,  June  8th,  1786,  and  died  in 
Waterville,  June  30th,  1869. 

She  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  but  a  short  time 
after  coming  to  Ohio.  During  the  Civil  war  she  was  an  earnest 
worker  in  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  and  was  always  much  in- 
terested in  Charitable  and  Benevolent  work. 

Burch,  Nicholas,  who  from  1854  to  1875  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  The  Firelands  and  a  large  manufacturer  at  North 
Fairfield,  was  born  in  Sangerfield,  Oneida  county,  New  York, 
January  6,  1815.  He  was  the  second  youngest  of  the  seven 
children  of  Zebulon  and  Elizabeth  Burch.  Zebulon  was  born 
in  August,  1755,  and  died  January  5,  1853.  He  and  his  three 
brothers,  Henry,  William  and  Increase  were  born  and  raised  in 
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New  York  state,  near  Troy.     Elizabeth  Burch  was  born  in 
May,  1775,  and  died  June  22,  1835. 

In  the  year  1840,  Nicholas  Burch  was  married  to  Martha 
Ann  Hotchkin  and  moved  to  the  small  village  of  Eaton,  Madi- 
son county,  New  York,  where  with  his  savings  of  $1,000.00  he 
engaged  in  the  foundry  business  with  one  or  two  partners, 
making  stoves,  plows,  engine  castings,  etc.     He  was  a  natural 


NICHOLAS  BURCH 

mechanic  and  inventor  of  ability.  He  felt  justly  proud  of  the 
stove  he  invented  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Excelsior  Air  Tight 
Double  Oven  Cooking  Stove,  and  for  which  he  was  granted 
letters  patent  in  1845. 

It  was  exhibited  at  the  first  World 's  Fair,  which  was  held 
in  London  in  1851.     It  attracted  very  much  attention  and  was 
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the  first  stove  that  many  visitors  at  the  Fair  ever  saw,  as 
stoves  were  used  in  the  United  States  before  they  were  in 
Europe.  Queen  Victoria  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fair  and 
a  frequent  visitor,  and  ate  of  food  baked  in  the  stove.  The 
Excelsior  stove  was  of  very  superior  merit  and  extremely 
popular  with  housewives,  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident : 

Mrs.  Johnson,  of  North  Fairfield,  widow  of  Wm.  Johnson, 
and  85  years  of  age,  said  last  summer:  "I  used  my  Excelsior 
stove  48  years  and  if  I  had  it.  now  nobody  could  get  it."  The 
stove  patterns  were  destroyed  when  the  Plow  Factory  burned 
in  Fairfield,  and  as  she  could  get  no  repairs  she  thought  she 
must  buy  a  new  stove,  so  she  bought  a  high  grade  modern 
one,  and  in  the  meantime  her  old  stove  went  into  the  scrap 
pile.  But  she  says,  she  would  rather  have  the  old  stove  than 
the  new  one. 

Having  decided  he  would  not  do  business  away  from  a 
railroad  any  longer  he  sold  his  interest  to  his  partners,  made 
a  trip  West  in  search  of  a  location,  and  after  having  about 
decided  to  locate  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio,  he 
learned  of  a  new  brick  factory  being  for  sale  very  reasonable, 
in  what  was  then  considered  the  very  promising  village  of  N. 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  visited  the  village  and  found  it  a  lively  one, 
with  work  on  its  prospective  trunk  line  railroad  (The.  Clinton 
Air  Line  R.  R.)  being  rapidly  pushed;  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  factory  and  the  seemingly  bright  future  of  the  village 
that  he  decided  to  locate  there,  so  bought  the  factory,  returned 
to  Eaton,  packed  his  household  goods,  stove  and  other  pat- 
terns, and  shipped  them. 

As  he  was  about  to  move  with  his  family  to  what  was  then 
considered  "Way  out  West"  they  visited  relatives  and  friends 
two  weeks  after  their  goods  were  shipped  before  going  them- 
selves, feeling  the  goods  would  be  in  Fairfield  upon  their  ar- 
rival, but  they  boarded  at  a  Hotel  six  weeks  before  they  did 
arrive.  This  was  in  1854.  In  a  short  time  he  was  making 
stoves,  plows  and  jobbing  castings,  'Twas  here  he  made  the 
first  iron  beam  plow  made  in  Ohio.  The  improvements  he 
made  in  plows  caused  him  to  be  rated  among  the  greatest  plow 
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men  of  the  world.  The  railroad  fell  through,  shipping  facilities 
were  much  worse  here  than  in  old  Eaton.  The  county  seat  was 
not  moved  from  Norwalk  to  Fairfield,  but  he. did  business  the 
best  he  could  until  the  year  1875,  when  he  sold  his  factory 
and  moved  to  Toledo,  erected  a  factory  there  and  with  his 
sons,  Albert  and  Clarence,  founded  the  Toledo  Plow  and  Iron 
Works.  The  business  prospered  for  ten  years -following  and 
was  then  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  Toledo  Plow 
Co.  and  business  extended  very  largely. 

In  1885  or  1886  he  felt  he  was  old  enough  to  retire  and 
sold  out  his  interest.  But  he  could  not  remain  idle,  and  was 
soon  at  work  making  a  new  plow  and  when  completed  gave  it 
the  name  of  "The  New  Burch."  In  1887  he  went  to  Crestline, 
Ohio,  and  with  his  sons,  Charles  and  Clarence,  founded  the 
"New  Burch  Plow  Works."  This  was  also  incorporated  later 
(in  the  year  1897)  with  largely  increased  capital  and  with  Mr. 
Burch,  its  president.  However,  he  did  not  long  remain  in 
active  management  of  the  business;  his  advanced  age  prompt- 
ing him  to  retire,  this  time  permanently. 

The  Burch  Plows  have  a  well  merited  reputation  and  are 
still  manufactured  extensively.  His  latest  production  was  the 
"New  Burch"  steel  beam  plow.  This  he  designed  when  he 
was  nearly  if  not  quite  eighty  years  old,  and  unaided,  made 
all  of  the  patterns  and  perfected  them  until  they  were  in  shape 
for  making  perfect  plows.  Nothing  afforded  him  greater 
pleasure  than  competing  at  a  field  trial  or  plowing  match. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  residence  in  North  Fairfield,  he 
was  a  township  trustee,  and  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
aside  from  that  he  never  held  office.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
he  lived  in  Cleveland,  O.,  with  his  son  Charles  and  died  in 
1901  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  North  Fairfield,  0.,  for  burial. 

Burgess,  Emory  Irvin,  son  of  Moses  and  Abigail  Burgess, 
was  born  in  Greenwich,  O.,  April  23,  1844,  and  departed  this 
life  June  16,  1919,  aged  75  years,  1  month  and  24  days.  He 
married  January  16,  1866,  Mercy  J.  Woodworth,  of  New 
Haven,  O. ;  and,  2d,  on  July  26,  1904,  Harriet  A.  Myers,  of 
Kendallville,   Indiana,   who   survived   him.     Two   children  by 
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the  first  marriage,  Chauncey  and  Olga,  also  survived.  Mr. 
Burgess  was  an  active  and  efficient  church  member  through- 
out his  life.  The  funeral  was  at  the  Greenwich  M.  E.  church 
and  the  burial  in  the  East  Greenwich  cemetery. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Lucy  P.,  died  Oct.  14,  1913,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son-in-law,  Prof.  Lyman  B.  Hall,  Oberlin.  She  was  born 
in  Bellevue  and  spent  her  girlhood  in  that  town  and  in  Milan.. 
She  married  Joseph  X.  Caldwell,  and  lived  in  Huron  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1881.  From  1889  her  home  was 
in  Oberlin.  She  was  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall. 
The  burial  was  in  Milan  cemetery. 

Callin,  W..  H.,  a  prominent  Richmond  township  farmer, 
passed  away  December  23,  1919,  aged  85  years,  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Richards,  of  Willard.  The  burial 
was  in  the  New  Haven  cemetery. 

Carpenter,  Albert  W.,  a  member  of  Norwalk  city  council, 
died  July  9,  1919,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  aged  61 
years.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  employed  in  the  building  business 
for  many  years  and  afterwards  conducted  a  grocery  on  Bene- 
dict avenue.  In  1881  he  married  Ella  Turner,  of  Milan,  who, 
with  a  son  Chauncey,  survived  him.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  William  Perrin,  of  Norwalk,  and  of  Judson  Perrin,  of  Milan. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church;  Rev.  L.  M. 
Kumler  officiated  at  the  funeral. 

Carpenter,  Mrs.  Carrie  K,  wife  of  Willis  G.  Carpenter,  of 
Norwalk,  died  August  12,  1919,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  59 
years.  She  was  survived  by  the  husband,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Fielding,  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  and  a  sister^  Mrs.  S.  A.  Minard 
of  Chicago.  She  was  a  woman  of  splendid  traits  of  character, 
a  universal  favorite,  and  a  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Her  club,  the  South  Side  Reading  Club,  attended  the 
funeral  services  in  a  body,  which  were  held  at  the  church, 
conducted  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Funnell  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
the  latter  a  relative  of  Joliet,  111.  The  burial  was  in  the  Milan 
cemetery. 

Chandler,  Isaac  Harrison,  aged  88  years,  1  month  and  21 
days,  died  at  his  home  on  Medina  road,  three  miles  east  of 
Norwalk,  January  23,  1919.     He  was  born  December  2,  1830, 
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in  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1836  came  to  Hartland  town- 
ship, Huron  county,  with  his  parents,  Ebenezer  Hunt  and 
Lydia  (Post)  Chandler.  His  grandfather  was  Simeon 
Chandler  and  his  great-grandfather  was  Capt.  Benjamin 
Chandler,  an  officer  in  the  French  army  who  came  to 
America  with  Gen.  Lafayette,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  then  settled  near  Hartford,  Conn.  Isaac  H.  Chandler 
was  a  lumberman  and  operated  saw  mills  in  various  places,  the 
last  on  what  is  now  the  Fries  farm.  In  recent  years  he  was 
a  farmer  until  he  retired.  In  1853  he  married  Catherine  D. 
Rumsey,  daughter  of  Geo.  Rumsey,  of  New  London.  Three 
sons  survived  him,  Clarence  C,  and  F.  H.,  of  Norwalk;  and 
Louis,  of  Fitchville.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Clark,  Mrs-.  Margaret,  a  life  long  resident  of  Monroeville, 
passed  away  February  13,  1919,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Dr.  E.  R.  Kreider.  She  was  survived  also  by  two  other 
daughters,  Mrs.  Laura  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Daisy 
Wooden,  of  Chicago;  and  by  two  sons,  Mason  T.  and  Robert, 
of  Monroeville. 

Clark,  Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  Owen  Clark,  formerly  an  old 
resident  of  Norwalk,  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in 
Jackson,  Michigan,  May  21,  1919,  aged  85  years.  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Remington  is  a  daughter.  The  remains  were  brought  to  Nor- 
walk for  burial. 

Clark,  Thea.  F.,  who  was  born  in  Wakeman,  0.,  March  27, 
1831,  the  son  of  Dr.  Hermon  M.  and  Mrs.  Laura  Clark  (whose 
vivid  word  picture  of  pioneer  life  in  the  woods  appears  in  this 
volume  of  The  Pioneer)  died  at  his  home  in  Traer,  Tama 
county,  Iowa,  November  9,  1919,  in  his  89th  year.  In  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Leander  Clark,  (who  was  born  in  Wake- 
man  and  for  fifty  years  was  a  leading  citizen  of  Toledo,  Tama 
county,  Iowa,  becoming  county  judge,  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, lieutenant  colonel  of  the  24th  Iowa  infantry  in  the  civil 
war,  and  wounded  in  battle),  Theo.  F.  Clark  went  west  in 
1854,  located  in  Tama  county,  labored  and  prospered  and  be- 
came the  wealthiest  man  in  the  county,  owning  at  the  time  of 
his  death  over  2000  acres  of  the  most  fertile  Iowa  lands  worth 
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over  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  and  untold  amounts  of 
other  property  including  stock  in  several  prosperous  banks  of 
which  he  was  president.  In  1858  Mr.  Clark  came  back  to  Ohio 
and  married  Lucia  Jane  Fuller,  who  shared  with  him  his  labor 
and  prosperity  for  nearly  60  years,  until  her  death  March  15, 
1917.  He  was  survived  by  one  daughter,  May  Clark,  who 
married  F.  A.  McCornack,  of  Traer.  They  live  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  where  Mr.  McCornack  is  a  banker,  and  they  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  that  city,  and  have 
a  family  of  five  children.  Mr.  Clark  was  not  only  wealthy  in 
a  financial  sense,  but  spiritually  and  morally  he  was  rich  to 
a  degree  attained  by  few,  and  rich  in  the  affection  of  his 
friends.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Congregational  church,  a  leader  in  all  good  movements. 
The  Traer  Star-Clipper  said  of  him:  "His  influence  was  al- 
ways elevating;  he  leaves  an  example  and  a  memory  that 
will  cheer  and  encourage,  inspire  and  bless  future  genera- 
tions." 

Clawson,  Emory  Jay,  was  born  in  Clarksfield,  May  27, 
1850;  died  at  his  home  in  Vermilion,  September  29,  1919,  in 
his  70th  year.  Surviving  were  the  wife,  three  daughters  and 
one  son.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Clarksfield  M. 
E.  church,  and  the  burial  at  the  Five  Points  cemetery  on 
Hartland  Ridge. 

Coggshall,  Miss  Pauline,  who  had  lived  all  her  life  in 
Townsend  and  Norwalk,  died  June  23,  1919,  at  her  home  71 
West  Main  street.  She  had  been  in  the  millinery  business  for 
many  years,  and  was  generally  known. 

Coit,  Elias  L.,  who  was  born  in  Greenfield  township,  the 
son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Emily  A.  (Wright)  Coit,  but  who  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  R.  R.  at  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  for  over  half  a  century,  died  suddenly  September  12, 
1919,  at  his  home  in  that  city.  He  was  survived  by  the  widow 
and  seven  daughters ;  also  by  two  brothers,  Geo.  W.  and  C.  G. 
Coit,  of  Greenfield ;  and  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Burner,  of  Nor- 
walk. The  Coit  family  were  famous  sea  captains  and  whalers 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  grandfather  of  Elias  L.  Coit  came  to  the  Firelands  in 
1836. 
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Cole,  J.  M.,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Bronson,  January  17, 
1915,  at  the  age  of  87  years,  was  only  seven  months  old  when 
brought  by  his  parents  in  1828  from  New  York  state  to  the 
farm  where  he  lived  until  called  by  death.  His  wife  died  in 
1911. 

Cook,  Richard,  a  native  of  England,  died  suddenly  Mon- 
day, January  5,  1920,  at  his  home  on  the  Old  State  road,  Nor- 
walk.  He  was  born  in  1842,  came  to  America  in  1848  and  to 
Berlin  township  in  the  Firelands  in  1864,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1869.  In  1899  he  moved  to  Norwalk,  living  first  on 
North  Pleasant  street  and  afterward  in  the  house  where  he 
passed  away.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Cook  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  called  away.  The 
widow,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Clarence  Barror,  of  Cleveland,  and 
two  sons,  Willis,  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  and  Elmer,  of  Berlin- 
ville,  survived  him. 

Cowles,  Mrs.  Julia  (Darrow),  an  Ohio  literary  woman  of 
considerable  note,  pased  away  in  Toronto,  Canada,  September 
6,  1919,  aged  57  years.  She  was  born  in  Norwalk  in  1862,  her 
father  Frank  Y.  D arrow  being  one  of  the  firm  of  Darrow 
Bros,  who  had  a  dry  goods  store  in  Norwalk  in  or  near  the 
room  on  Main  street  now  occupied  by  Jefferson's  hardware 
store.  Her  grandfather,  Kev.  Allen  Darrow,  also  lived  in 
Norwalk  at  that  time,  as  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Norwalk 
Baptist  church  from  1856  to  1863.  Her  mother  was  Alimna 
Jones,  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen  Jones,  a  well  known  Bap- 
tist minister  in.  Northern  Ohio,  and  brother  of  Col.  James  A. 
Jones  a  former  prominent  citizen.  Dr.  Dutton  Jones,  of  North 
Fairfield,  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Celia  Hyde, 
of  Whittlesey  ave.,  is  a  daughter  of  Col.  J.  A.  Jones.  Mrs. 
Cowles  is  survived  by  four  children,  Hazel,  of  Toronto,  Flor- 
ence, of  Washington  state,  Edward,  of  near  Toronto,  and 
Raymond,  of  New  York.  In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  W. 
R.  Rose  paid  this  tribute  to  Mrs.  Cowles: 

"Julia  Darrow  Cowles  was  author  of  many  books  for 
children,  and  a  trained  teller  of  stories — a  Schehezerade  of  the 
school  room. 

"Her  stories  were  told  for  children  and  to  children,  and 
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one  of  the  first  of  her  college  courses  was  in  story  telling.  She 
was  in  charge  of  a  department  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
periodicals  for  a  time,  and  then  devoted  herself  to  her  book 
writing.  Her  first  volume  appeared  in  1903,  "Jim  Crow's 
Language  Lessons,"  and  her  noted  "Little  Cousin"  series  was 
published  between  1913  and  1915.  She  retold  the  best  known 
fairy  and  folk  tales,  and  found  time  to  contribute  stories  for 
children  to  the  leading  juvenile  magazines. 

"All  her  literary  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  enter- 
tainment and  incidental  instruction  of  children.  Some  one 
has  written  of  her  efforts: 

"With  fairy  romance  newly  told, 

With  storied  lore  that  ne'er  grows  old, 

From  out  a  wise  and  loving  heart 

She  gave  them  of  her  gentle  art — • 

Her  gentle  art  that  sweet  and  mild 

Was  closely  wrapped  about  the  child." 
Darling,  Mrs.  Mary  E,  (Noble),  widow  of  J.  B.  Darling, 
died  at  her  home  Hartland  Center,  Huron  county,  May  26, 
1919,  at  the  great  age  of  91  years.  She  was  born  in  Colesville, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1828,  and  married  J.  B.  Darling 
at  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1853.  They  came  to  the  Fire- 
lands  in  1860,  settling  in  Hartland,  where  Mr.  Darling,  who 
was  a  prominent  man  of  affairs,  died  in  1903.  She  was  sur- 
vived by  three  children,  Will  H.  Darling,  of  Hartland,  Miss 
Sate  B.  Darling,  of  Norwalk,  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Rumsey,  whose 
husband  was  county  recorder  until  recently.  She  was  a  con- 
sistent Christian  all  through  her  long  and  useful  life. 

Datson,  William,  a  well  known  resident  of  Berlinville, 
Erie  county,  died  at  his  home  November  12,  1919,  in  his  80th 
year.  He  was  survived  by  his  wife  and  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  James  Buck,  of  Norwalk,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Daugherty, 
wife  of  the  Nickel  Plate  agent  at  Avery.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  M.  B.  church  of  Townsend.  Burial  in  the  Berlinville 
cemetery. 

Dehe,  Peter,  died  January  20,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Peru 
township,  where  he  had  lived  since  1836,  in  his  83d  year.  He 
was  a  well  known  thresher  for  43  years.  He  was  survived 
by  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
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Disney,  Mrs,  Sarah,  was  born  December  12,  1839,  and  died 
on  her  80th  birthday  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Drace,  in  Florence,  Ohio.  She  was  survived  also  by 
another  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Wells,  of  Toledo.  The  burial 
was  in  Woodlawn  cemetery,  Norwalk. 

Dolbee,  Mrs.  Frances  (Baker),  died  at  her  home  in  Nor- 
walk, May  14,  1919.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ansel  Baker, 
an  old  resident  of  Norwalk ;  in  1869  she  married  Chester  Rob- 
bins,  who  died  in  1913.  In  1917  she  married,  2d,  Ira  Dolbee, 
who  survived  her :  also  two  sons,  A.  W.  Robbins,  of  Townsend, 
and  John  Robbins,  of  Norwalk,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha 
Garner,  of  Norwalk.     The  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Donaldson,  John  H.,  second  child  and  oldest  son  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  Gordon  Donaldson,  was  born  February  24th,  1834, 
on  a  farm  three  miles  east  of  Mansfield  on  Lucas  Road.  At 
the  age  of  four  years  he  moved,  with  his  parents,  to  a  farm 
about  three  miles  west  of  Mansfield. 

His  early  education  was  begun  and  continued  in  the 
country  schools  until  the  year  1852  when  he  entered  the  Pre- 
paratory Dept.  of  Oberlin  College  where  he  remained,  with 
intervals  of  teaching  school,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm 
and  of  working  with  a  Mr.  Brokaw,  photographer  in  an  Ober- 
lin gallery,  until  1857.  The  winter  of  1857  and  1858  he  taught 
in  District  No.  2,  Ripley  township,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  where 
Lura  P.  Barker,  who  later  became  his  wife,  was  a  pupil.  The 
following  spring  he  went  to  Wilmothville,  Missouri.  He 
taught  school  the  next  year  on  the  county  line  between  Knox 
and  Scotland  counties,  Missouri.  The  spring  of  1859  he 
taught  in  Adair  county  at  the  village  of  Wilmothville, 
Missouri.  The  winter  of  1859- '60,  he  taught  in  his  father's 
district.  On  March  27,  1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lura  P. 
Barker,  daughter  of  General  Daniel  Gilbert  and  Eliza  Barker 
of  Ripley  township.  The  first  two  years  of  his  married  life 
he  lived  with  and  assisted  his  father-in-law  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son,  Frank  D.  Donaldson,  and  in  1862  bought  and 
moved  to  the  farm  just  east  of  his  son's,  where  he  lived  and 
died.  At  16  years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Lutheran  church 
and  held  this  membership  till  his  marriage  when  he  transferred 
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it  to  the  M.  E.  church  in  Ripley  township,  this  church  being 
nearest  his  new  home.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Ripley  township  and  in  1889  made 
the  last  change  in  church  membership  by  coming  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Greenwich,  Ohio,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  pillars  of  this  church  until  his  death.  For  a  great  many 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  teacher 


JOHN   H.    DONALDSON   At  age  of  62. 

of  the  adult  bible  class.  In  1911  he  was  made  senior  deacon, 
having  served  on  the  board  of  deacons  for  several  years,  and 
in  1913  was  made  deacon  emeritus.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
held  a  commission  as  2d  Lieutenant  of  the  State  Militia  and 
was  intensely  loyal  and  patriotic.  He  was  very  musically  in- 
clined, possessing  a  fine  baritone  voice  and  was  active  in  lead- 
ing singing  schools  in  the  days  of  the  tuning  fork,  as  well  as 
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church  choirs  and  choruses.  He  was  also  of  a  literary  turn  of 
mind  and  was  Ripley  township  correspondent  for  various 
newspapers.  For  over  fifty  years  he  wrote  regularly  for  the 
Norwalk  Reflector.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  possessed  a 
wonderful  faculty  for  expressing  himself  and  was  often  asked 
to  write  memorials  for  friends,  especially  among  his  church 
fellowship.     His  wife  died  April  2d,  1897. 

The  name  of  John  H.  Donaldson  stands  for  those  qualities 
which  alone  can  produce  character.  About  two  years  ago  he 
was  heard  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  clouds  and  disappoint- 
ments that  had  been  in  his  life,  there  had  also  been  such  an 
overbalancing  amount  of  good  and  pleasure  that  could  he 
choose  he  would  gladly  live  his  life  right  over  again.  Life 
had  been  dear  to  him  because  he  lived  it ' '  with  malice  towards 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right."  He  re- 
joiced with  those  who  rejoiced  and  wept  with  those  who  wept, 
and  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  which  he  showed  to  those 
things  which  are  worth  while  on  this  earth  made  him  a  pattern 
for  the  youth  of  his  vicinity  in  his  old  age  as  he  was  the  in- 
structor and  pattern  of  their  parents  and  grandparents  in 
the  schoolmaster  days  of  his  young  manhood.  The  beautiful, 
sincere  life  of  this  Christian  gentleman  passed  out  with  the 
sunset  of  Saturday  afternoon,  February  8th,  1919,  just  sixteen 
days  short  of  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters — namely  Clara 
Rosella,  instructor  at  Chilocco,  Oklahoma;  Joseph  Dwight,  re- 
siding on  the  homestead  farm;  Frank  Daniel,  also  a  farmer, 
and  May  Eliza,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Austin  S.  McKitrick  of  Kenton, 
Ohio.  Another  daughter,  Grace  Alberta,  wife  of  Dr.  Adelbert 
Matthews,  died  June  24,  1914. 

There  were  also  two  brothers  and  two  sisters.  The  latter 
are  Mrs.  Mary  Demoney  of  Columbia  City,  Indiana,  and  Mrs. 
Emily  Gandy  of  Churubusco,  Indiana.  One  brother,  Rev.  L. 
J.  Donaldson  of  Churubusco,  was  able  to  attend  the  funeral, 
but  the  younger  brother,  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Donaldson  of  Charleston, 
Illinois,  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of  ill  health. 

The  last  services  were  held  at  Greenwich,  Ohio,  Feb.  11, 
1919,  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Letling,  with  burial  at  Ripley. 
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Donaldson,  Mrs,  Lura  Permelia  (Barker),  only  daughter 
of  Gen.  D.  G.  and  Eliza  Barker,  was  born  in  Ripley  township, 
Oct.  13,  1836. 

Her  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  district  school 
near  her  home  but  later,  she  attended  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  at  Fitchville,  Norwalk,  and  Milan,  obtaining  what, 


MRS.  LURA  P.   (BARKER)   DONALDSON 

in  those  days,  was  considered  an  excellent  education  for  a 
woman.  The  Year  Book  of  the  "Norwalk  Institute"  for  1853- 
1854  carries  her  name  as  a  student. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  for  tuition  and  board,  as  given 
in  this  same  Year  Book,  with  the  rates  of  the  present  day  may 
be  of  interest. 
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"Tuition  for  term  of  eleven  weeks. 

Common  English    $3 .  00 

Higher  English   4 .  00 

Latin,  Greek  and  French  5 .  00 

German,    extra    8 .  00 

Music    on    guitar    r . .   6 .  00 

Use  of  piano  and  guitar,  each  ....   2.00 

Drawing,  extra   2 .  00 

Oil  painting   8 .  00 

Young  men  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in  the  In- 
stitute at  one  dollar  per  term  for  each  student. 

Price  of  board  in  private  families,  including  room,  etc., 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  week." 

(Cheap  enough  board,  but  why  was  German  so  ex- 
pensive?) 

After  completing  her  education,  she  taught  for  a  term  or 
two  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  following  roll 
of  school  children  in  her  own  handwriting,  dated  May  31,  1858, 
may  recall  pleasant  memories  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
pupils  if  any  are  living  in  the  district  at  the  present  time : 

May  E.  Southworth,  Ellen  A.  Southworth,  Martha  A. 
Ernsberger,  Lottie  Stratton,  Rosella  Stratton,  Cornelia  John- 
son, Marietta  E.  Johnson,  Ester  A.  Chapin,  Adelia  "Wright, 
Phila  Ann  Wheeler,  Aretas  A.  Welsh,  Abbie  A.  King,  Delia 
A.  Fisher,  Elizabeth  States,  Frank  Wright,  Frederic  Wright, 
John  D.  Ernsberger,  Joseph  Odell,  Allen  Odell,  Luke  E. 
Wheeler,  Leroy  E.  Wheeler,  Samuel  Odell,  Andrew  Erns- 
berger, Robert  Wright,  Charlie  Stratton. 

March  27,  1860,  she  became  the  wife  of  John  H.  Donald- 
son, of  whom  she  had  once  been  a  pupil.  Elsewhere  in  this 
volume,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  five  children  born  to 
this  union. 

She  became  a  Christian  early  in  life  and  continued  active 
and  faithful  in  the  service  of  the  Master  until  her  death,  April 
2,  1897.  She  was  a  woman  of  high  ideals  and  character,  a 
devoted  wife,  a  loving  and  self-sacrificing  mother,  and  a  neigh- 
bor to  whom  the  whole  community  turned  for  help  and  com- 
fort in  times  of  stress  and  trial. 
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Ellis,  Mrs.  Elvira  M.  (Wells),  who  was  born  in  the  Fire- 
lands  and  lived  here  all  her  life,  died  at  her  home  in  Norwalk, 
November  28,  1919,  in  her  80th  year.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Robert  Ellis,  of  New  London  and  Norwalk,  who  died  in  1916, 
and  sister  of  Levi  and  Theodore  Wells,  of  Norwalk.  Rev.  C. 
H.  Gross  conducted  the  funeral  and  the  burial  was  in  Wood- 
lawn. 

Everett,  Mrs.  Fannie  F.,  who  was  the  very  able  and 
efficient  superintendent  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  the  city 
of  Sandusky,  and  connected  for  years  with  almost  every  form 
of  benevolent  and  philanthropic  work  in  that  city,  departed 
this  life  January  6,  1919,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  4  months  and 
5  days,  mourned  by  the  whole  community.  The  Associated 
Charities  adopted  resolutions  on  her  death  expressing  their 
deep  regret  and  voicing  the  serious  loss  the  entire  city  and 
county  had  sustained  in  her  departure ;  saying :  Her  life  was 
a  monument  of  good  works.  We  wish  to  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  her  worth.  We  rejoice  and  thank  God  for  her  noble, 
self-sacrificing  life  and  feel  that  the  world  is  better  because 
she  lived. 

Fay,  Henry  J.,  a  civil  war  veteran  who  served  in  Co.  C, 
55th  O.  V.  V.  I.,  died  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Sandusky,  October 
10,  1919,  aged  76  years.     He  was  survived  by  five  children. 

Fay,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Fowler),  daughter  of 
Frederick  W.  and  Mary  Fowler,  was  born  at  Milan,  Ohio,  July 
16,  1833.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  afterwards  on  the  Firelands,  coming 
from  Connecticut  to  Poland,  O.,  in  1799,  when  a  boy  of  ten 
years;  in  1810,  on  April  10th,  he  arrived  at  Huron.  He  lived 
in  Milan  for  many  years,  and  until  his  death,  being  one  of  the 
most  active  and  noted  of  the  early  pioneers.  (Firelands 
Pioneer,  O.  S.,  Nov.,  1858,  p.  25.)  Sarah  E.  Fowler  was  united 
in  marriage  to  William  Usher  Montgomery,  in  September, 
1850.  To  them  were  born  three  children.  Mr.  Montgomery 
died  in  1862  and  the  death  of  two  of  the  children  soon  fol- 
lowed. Mrs.  Montgomery  was  united  in  marriage  to  Darwin 
Fay  in  June,  1868.  Mr.  Fay  died  in  1903  and  since  then  Mrs. 
Fay  has  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  Lock- 
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wood.  Mrs.  Fay  lived  her  entire  life  in  Milan,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  17  years.  She  died  December  17,  1919,  aged  86 
years  and  5  months.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  her  long  and  useful  life  was  marked  by  good 
works.  The  funeral,  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Cunningham,  her 
former  pastor,  but  now  of  New  York,  was  held  at  the  Lock- 
wood  residence  and  interment  was  in  the  Milan  cemetery. 

Fish,  Albert  M.,  who  was  for  several  years  Vice  President 
of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  died  at  his  home  in  Milan, 
August  11,  1919,  aged  72  years,  9  months  and  6  days,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He  was  born  in  Otisco,  New 
York,  November  5,  1846,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Sallie 
(Crosby)  Fish,  and  came  to  the  Firelands  in  1864,  settling 
in  Milan.  He  married  Emily  Graves,  of  Milan,  in  1872.  He 
was  survived  by  three  sons,  Roy,  Fred  and  Carl  Fish.  He 
was  a  widely  known  and  influential  citizen  whose  death  was 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  community.  Funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  H.  C.  Cunningham  and  the  burial  was  in  the 
Milan  cemetery. 

Frayer,  David  0.,  who  died  May  10,  1919,  in  his  75th  year, 
was  born  in  Wakeman,  December  22,  1844,  the  oldest  son  of 
Ambrose  and  Adeline  Frayer.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed  on 
the  farm  in  Ripley  township,  where  he  married  Ida  Thomas, 
November  23,  1871.  She  passed  away  January  29,  1887.  He 
married,  2d,  Mary  A.  Hale,  of  Greenwich,  March  6,  1890,  who 
died  February  28,  1909.  He  was  survived  by  a  son,  Lee 
Frayer,  of  Columbus,  O.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Fern  Fenton,  of 
Denver,  Col.  The  interment  was  in  Edwards  Grove  cemetery, 
Ripley. 

French,  Silas  C,  was  born  in  Wakeman,  O.,  March  14, 
1835,  and  died  in  Berlin  Heights,  January  8,  1919,  aged  83 
years,  10  months  and  27  days.  He  married  Minerva  Waugh, 
of  Camden,  0.,  in  1857,  who  passed  away  in  1900.  He  was 
survived  by  two  sons,  and  three  daughters,  A.  J.  French,  Mrs. 
Etta  Benham  and  Miss  Elsie  French,  of  Berlin  Heights ;  Silas 
H.  French,  of  Hartland,  and  Mrs.  Lilian  Read,  of  Chicago.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Wakeman  Congregational  church. 

Friend,  Emil  O.,  was  born  April  23,  1851,  and  early  in  life 
came  to  the  Firelands,  where  on  October  16,  1878,  he  married 
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Florence  B.  Jackson,  daughter  of  Wm.  Jackson,  of  Monroe- 
ville.  Mr.  Friend  had  been  in  the  shoe  business  in  Norwalk 
nearly  30  years  when  he  died  August  9,  1919,  aged  68,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
church,  and  the  funeral  was  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Gross; 
the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Galley,  Christopher  G.,  was  born  in  Peru  township, 
August  6,  1830,  and  died  in  Norwalk,  July  9,  1919,  aged  almost 
89  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  and  the 
funeral  was  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon.  The  burial  was 
in  Woodlawn. 

Gallup,  Miss  Lizzie  F.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hallet 
and   Clarissa   Gallup   and   granddaughter  of  Piatt  and   Sally 
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(de  Forest)  Benedict,  the  first  settlers  in  the  city  of  Norwalk, 
was  born  in  her  grandfather's  house,  April  1,  1837,  and  was 
a  life  long  resident  of  Norwalk.  She  passed  away  Wednes- 
day, February  23,  1916,  having  almost  completed  her  79th 
year.  Miss  Gallup  was  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  her  man- 
ner but  a  very  useful  and  highly  valued  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  could  always  be  depended  upon  in  every 
meritorious  cause.  During  the  Civil  war  she  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Alert  Club  which  did  so  much  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union.  As  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal church  she  was  devout  and  ever  faithful  to  her  obligations. 
Her  name  will  be  found  in  the  brief  list  of  Benefactors  of  The 
Firelands  Historical  Society  on  another  page  of  this  volume 
and  to  be  hereafter  carried  in  every  subsequent  volume ; 
for  she  gave  freely  and  very  liberally  to  the  needs  of  this  most 
deserving  institution — upon  one  occasion  $500  to  the  building 
fund,  and  various  other  sums  when  needs  were  pressing.  Of 
the  eight  Gallup  children  she  was  the  last  survivor  save  one 
— Sarah  Gallup  (Mrs.  Henry)  Brown,  who  followed  her  to  the 
tomb  three  years  later  on  April  27,  1919.  Hon.  Caleb  H. 
Gallup  who  died  October  16,  1915,  was  the  last  survivor  of 
her  brothers.  The  funeral  of  Miss  Gallup  was  held  at  her 
residence  on  West  Main  street,  and  the  burial  was  in  Wood- 
lawn. 

Galpin,  Mrs.  Electa  Euphrasia  (Adams),  (See  portrait  in 
this  volume.)  was  born  in  1824,  at  Huron,  Ohio,  the  daughter 
of  Seth  Allen  and  Rhoda  Mowry  Adams,  who  were  early 
pioneers  of  the  Firelands,  coming  from  Smithfield,  New  York, 
in  1817.  She  married  Dr.  Leman  Galpin,  of  Milan,  June  19, 
1844,  who  died  August  23,  1893.  She  survived  him  until  1910, 
when  she  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs,  Mary 
E.  Galpin  White,  in  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  aged  86  years. 
(Mrs.  White  has  since  removed  to  Ann  Arbor.)  A  son,  Wil- 
liam A.  Galpin,  of  Buffalo,  also  survived  her. 

Galpin,  Dr.  Leman,  (See  portrait  in  this  volume.)  was 
born  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  May  10,  1815,  the  third  son 
and  fourth  child  of  Stephen  Curtiss  and  Polly  Sharp  Galpin. 
Stephen  Curtiss  Galpin  was  born  Nov.  2,  1763,  and  was  the 
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son  of  Stephen  and  Lydia  Galpin.  Stephen  Galpin  was  born 
October,  1734,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth 
Galpin.  Samuel  Galpin  was  born  April  6,  1703,  and  died  in 
1789 ;  his  wife  Ruth  died  November  13,  1745 ;  Samuel  was  the 
third  son  and  eighth  child  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  Galpin 
who  came  from  Stratford  to  Woodbury  about  1680.  Benjamin 
died  in  1731  and  Rebecca  in  1743.  Dr.  Leman  Galpin  went 
west  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1839,  when  he  was  24  years  of 
age,  settled  in  Milan,  Ohio,  as  a  practicing  physician.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  L.  Sturtevant,  May  4,  1842 ;  she  died  the  next  year. 
He  married,  2d,  Electa  Euphrasia  Adams,  daughter  of  Seth 
Allen  and  Rhoda  Mowry  Adams,  of  Huron,  Ohio,  June  19, 
1844.  He  remained  in  Milan  until  1874,  in  the  successful 
practice  of  his  profession,  when  he  moved  away;  he  died  in 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  August  23,  1893,  aged  78  years,  3 
months  and  13  days.  The  burial  was  in  Riverside  cemetery, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  wife  survived  him,  also  their  two 
children :  William  A.  Galpin,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Galpin  White  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  both  of  whom 
are  Life  Members  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society. 

Galpin,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Burns),  died  suddenly  July  12,  1919, 
while  on  a  trip  in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  New  York,  with 
her  husband.  She  was  the  wife  of  Wm.  A.  Galpin,  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  of  Buffalo,  formerly 
of  Milan.  The  burial  was  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland, 
that  city  having  formerly  been  her  home. 

Gibbs,  David,  was  born  in  Troy,  Miami  Co.,  0.,  Aug.  21, 
1851,  passed  away  at  Community  hospital,  Geneva,  O.,  Jan.  10, 
1919,  in  his  68th  year.  He  was  the  son  of  David  and  Eliza 
(Bacon)  Gibbs,  and  the  grandson  of  David  and  Elizabeth 
(Lockwood)  Gibbs.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the 
War  of  1812,  came  to  Norwalk  in  1815  and  was  clerk  of  courts 
for  Huron  county  from  1821  till  his  death  in  1840.  His  father, 
one  of  the  first  children  born  in  Norwalk,  was  captain  in  the 
21st  O.  V.  I.  in  the  Civil  war,  and  was  a  banker  at  LeMars, 
Iowa,  until  his  death  in  1896. 

David  Gibbs,  the  3rd,  was  actively  in  business  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Kansas  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child, 
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whom  he  buried  in  LeMars.  In  1901  he  returned  to  Norwalk 
and  was  principal  bookkeeper  for  the  Norwalk  Steel  and  Iron 
Co.,  lived  in  Milan  several  years,  going  thence  to  Ashtabula 
county,  which  was  his  home  until  his  call  came. 

He  was  fond  of  music  and  as  an  artist  on  the  flute  he  had 
few  equals.  He  left  a  sister,  Mrs.  Fowler  Seaman,  of  Duluth, 
and  a  brother,  Frank  L.  Gibbs,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Gill,  Edward,  father  of  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Gill,  of  Norwalk,  died 
at  his  home  in  Sand  Hill,  Erie  county,  September  4,  1901,  aged 
84  years.  He  had  lived  on  his  farm  in  that  town  for  47  years, 
and  was  highly  esteemed. 

Graefe,  Henry,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Citizens  Banking 
Company,  Sandusky,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  June  9, 
1919,  at  the  age  of  67  years.  Mr.  Graefe  was  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  influential  men  of  the  Firelands,  and  was 
the  main  factor  in  originating  and  carrying  out  the  commission 
form  of  government  for  Sandusky,  which  was  put  into  effect 
in  1914. 

Griffin,  Dr.  A.  E.,  who  was  reared  in  Fitchville  township, 
died  Jan.  26,  1915,  at  his  home  in  Bellefontaine,  leaving  one 
sister,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Watson,  of  Greenwich.  It  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  oldest  dentist  in  active  service  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  Mary  (Fleharty),  wife  of  Frank  Griffin  of 
West  Clarksfield,  died  at  her  home  July  6,  1919,  aged  71  years. 
She  formerly  lived  in  Norwalk.  She  was  survived  by  the  hus- 
band and  a  son  Homer  Griffin.  The  funeral  was  in  charge  of 
Hev.  C.  A.  Gibson,  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn  cemetery. 
Norwalk. 

Grover,  Capt.  Frank  B.,  a  veteran  lake  vesselman,  aged 
60,  was  found  dead  in  his  room  at  Berlin  Heights,  February 
17,  1919,  apparently  having  died  February  15th.  He  was 
born  in  Florence  township,  September  28,  1858,  the  son  of 
Capt.  Curtis  B.  Grover.  Capt.  F.  B.  Grover  sailed  out  of  San- 
dusky for  a  long  time.  He  had  no  relatives  nearer  than 
cousins. 

Haines,  Mrs.  James,  who  died  February  2,  1915,  at  the  age 
of  84  years,  was  the  daughter  of  David  and  Alzina  Briggs,'  of 
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Greenwich  township.  Her  husband  survived  her  and  they 
had  been  married  68  years.  The  burial  was  in  the  cemetery 
at  Ninevah,  east  of  Greenwich. 

Hakes,  J.  H.,  died  April  9,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Norwalk, 
aged  74  years.  The  widow  and  two  sons  survived,  Harry  H. 
Hakes,  of  North  Fairfield,  and  L.  M.  Hakes,  of  Norwalk. 
Funeral  services  at  the  house  were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Vernon  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  North 
Fairfield  cemetery. 

Hanks,  Mrs.  Cornelia  (Remington),  the  wife  of  U.  S. 
Hanks,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  passed  away  November  1,  1919, 
after  a  brief  illness.  She  was  a  sister  of  Chief  F.  R.  Reming- 
ton and  of  Miss  Emma  Remington,  of  Norwalk.  She  and  her 
husband  both  formerly  lived  in  Norwalk  and  were  married 
there.     She  was  in  her  60th  year. 

Harkness,  John  Mitchell,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
a  life  long  resident  of  the  Firelands,  passed  away  at  his  home 
on  Newton  street,  Norwalk,  May  11,  1919,  at  the  age  of  82 
years.  He  was  born  in  Norwalk,  the  son  of  Abner  Harkness. 
His  military  duty  for  three  years  in  the  rebellion  was  with  the 
10th  Ohio  Cavalry,  in  which  he  was  commissioned  1st  Lieut., 
and  did  efficient  service.  In  1867  he  established  the  Harkness 
livery  and  harness  shop,  which  is  still  running  strong,  though 
the  fine  horses  and  elegant  carriages  that  "Mitch"  used  to 
take  such  just  pride  in  have  been  replaced  in  the  march  of 
progress  by  automobiles  of  the  latest  style.  Mr.  Harkness  al- 
ways took  great  interest  in  local  and  national  politics  and  his 
office  was  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  the  discussion  of  such 
matters.  He  was  married  twice  and  was  survived  by  his 
second  wife,  and  by  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  George  C. 
and  Jay  C.  Harkness.  He  was  widely  known  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  fair  deal- 
ing.    He  was  buried  in  Woodlawn  cemetery. 

Hart,  Rev.  William  Taylor,  D.D.,  one  of  the  best  known 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Northern  Ohio,  passed  away  at 
Memorial  hospital,  Norwalk,  on  Sunday,  June  8,  1919,  aged 
86  years  and  6  months.  He  was  born  in  Indiana  in  December, 
1832,  and  came  to  the  Firelands    to    preach     soon     after    he 
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graduated  from  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach,  about  55  years  before  his  death.  He  married  Cloe 
Barbour,  of  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio,  in  1865,  and  she  survived 
him  together  with  four  children,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Little,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Sada  H.  Childs,  of  Lebanon,  Tenn. ;  Edward  G. 
and  Harvey  W.  Hart,  of  Cleveland.  Dr.  Hart  ministered  to 
churches  in  Lyme  township,  Huron  and  Monroeville  during 
his  long  service  as  a  pastor  and  he  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers  in  almost  every  town  in  the  Firelands.  He  was 
a  sincere  and  unassuming  Christian  gentleman.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  Monroeville  Presbyterian  church. 

Hay,  Thomas,  who  was  born  December  22,  1829,  aad  had 
lived  in  Norwalk  since  1865,  died  at  his  home  on  Benedict 
avenue,  January  18,  1919,  aged  a  few  weeks  over  89  years. 
He  was  a  cabinet  maker  of  extraordinary  skill  and  an  expert 
in  the  undertaking  business,  following  both  callings  from  boy- 
hood with  remarkable  success  and  accumulating  a  handsome 
estate  from  his  industry  and  prudence.  The  statement  was 
made  that  he  had  conducted  about  8000  funerals  during  his 
long  connection  with  that  business.  Mr.  Hay  was  a  man  of 
strong  mentality  and  very  independent  in  his  way  of  looking 
at  political  and  public  questions  of  all  kinds.  His  workshop 
was  a  rendezvous  for  debaters  and  many  a  weighty  question 
of  statesmanship  was  there  argued,  and  settled — until  the  next 
meeting.  He  was  a  most  kind,  companionable  and  generous 
man  who  made  and  retained  friends  in  all  walks  of  life.  He 
was  the  last  survivor  of  his  father's  thirteen  children.  His 
wife  died  in  1910;  four  children  survived  him,  Fred  H.,  of 
Norwalk;  William  T.,  of  Cleveland;  Charles,  of  Harrington, 
Kansas ;  and  Mrs.  Maria  Hay  Bates,  of  Marshall,  Michigan. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  at 
the  Norwalk  M.  E.  church  and  the  large  audience  room  was 
crowded.     The  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Hein,  Edward  A.,  Sr.,  who  died  at  the  family  residence 
Sandusky,  December  15,  1919,  had  attained  to  the  great  age 
of  93  years,  4  months  and  2  days.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  Zion  Lutheran  church. 

Hill,  Benjamin  Isaac,   was  the  son  of  Edwin  and  Lucy 
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(Tenant)  Hill,  and  was  born  in  Berlin  township,  February  20, 
1836.  He  died  at  the  age  of  83  years,  3  months  and  23  days, 
June  13,  1919.  He  was  a  very  successful  farmer,  especially 
in  fruit.  He  married  Sarah  Willey,  February  22,  1865,  who 
survived  him.  Rev.  W.  J.  Cady,  of  the  Congregational  church, 
Berlin  Heights,  conducted  the  funeral,  and  the  burial  was  in 
Riverside  cemetery. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Helen  (Manahan),  who  passed  away  January 
5,  1920,  at  the  home  of  her  only  living  son,  C.  H.  Hill,  Nor- 
walk,  was  born  May  6,  1849,  her  father  being  Lieut.  Charles 
S.  Manahan,  of  the  8th  O.  V.  I.,  who  was  instantly  killed  in 
the  great  battle  of  Spottsylvania  under  Gen.  Grant  on  May  12, 
1864.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very  young,  and  she 
was  brought  up  by,  and  for  years  made  her  home  with,  her 
Aunt  Maria  (Manahan)  Mead,  her  father's  oldest  sister. 
Frank  J.  Manahan,  of  the  Glass  Block,  a  half-brother,  also 
survived  her. 

Horton,  William  H.,  a  Civil  war  veteran,  formerly  of  Nor- 
walk,  died  at  the  Soldiers  Home,  Sandusky,  December  23,  1919. 

Hund,  Daniel  J.,  was  born  in  Germany,  February  12,  1842, 
and  had  lived  in  Norwalk  over  50  years  when  he  died  January 
22,  1919,  in  his  77th  year.  He  was  survived  by  two  sons,  Wil- 
liam II.  and  Edwin  J.  Hund.  Funeral  services  were  held  at 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Jackson,  Tower,  who  died  in  Huron,  O.,  June  6th,  1891, 
at  the  great  age  of  93  years,  was  a  man  of  wonderful  vigor, 
mentally  and  physically,  up  to  the  time  of  his  passing  away. 
He  was  born  in  1798  in  Woodstock  Green,  Vermont,  and  in 
1819  came  to  the  Fir  elands,  settling  first  in  Norwalk  where  for 
a  short  time  he  clerked  in  the  store  of  George  &  Ralph  Lock- 
wood,  who  had  just  come  to  Ohio  from  New  York  City,  and 
opened  a  store  in  Norwalk,  but  soon  moved  their  goods  to 
Milan.  The  same  year  Mr.  Jackson  went  to  Huron  and 
clerked  in  H.  W.  Jenkins's  store,  and  in  1830  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  R.  E.  Cole  in  a  general  merchandise  and 
vessel  building  business;  they  built  the  steamer  Delaware,  170 
tons,  in  1832.  November  18,  1821,  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Clock,  of  Monroeville,  who  died  in  1854.     Meanwhile  they  had 
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moved  to  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1846  and  to  Cleveland  in  1848. 
During  the  late  40's  he  was  engaged  in  building  telegraph 
lines.  In  1856  he  returned  to  Huron  and  married  Miss  Lucy 
Button,  living  in  Huron  till  his  death.  In  1832  he  built  the 
Huron  House,  and  in  1840  the  American,  both  Huron  hotels. 

Jenney,  Miss  Cecelia  Higgins,  who  passed  away  Monday, 
January  5,  1920,  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  Jenney 
Lovrein,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  the  great  age  of  87  years,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  useful  residents  of 
Norwalk,  and  old  friends  will  read  notice  of  her  death  with 
regret. 

She  was  born  in  Norwalk,  December  17,  1832,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Obadiah  and  Mrs,  Hester  (Paul)  Jenney,  two  of 
the  most  prominent  people  in  the  early  history  of  the  Fire- 
lands,  about  whom  many  historical  facts  have  been  published 
in  former  volumes  of  The  Pioneer.  Miss  Cecelia  Jenney  was 
a  very  charitable,  benevolent  and  industrious  woman,  untiring 
in  her  labors  for  the  material  and  spiritual  good  of  others,  and 
always  ready  to  contribute  not  only  money  but  unstinted  per- 
sonal service,  and  cheerfully  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  work 
for  her  church,  for  her  friends,  and  for  the  whole  community. 
She  was  a  real  Christian,  always  seeking  service  for  others 
rather  than  for  her  own  comfort,  and  a  faithful  and  zealous 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church.  She  was  named  for 
a  warm  friend  of  her  mother's,  Mrs.  Cecelia  Higgins, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Judge  David  Higgins,  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  courts  for  all  northwestern  Ohio  at  that 
time.  Of  late  years  Miss  Jenney  had  made  her  home  with  her 
sister,  though  returning  occasionally  for  extended  visits  with 
old  friends  in  her  native  town,  where  she  still  had  property 
interests  which  furnished  her  a  competence  in  her  advancing 
years.  The  funeral  was  held  in  Kansas  City  and  the  burial 
was  there. 

Joiner,  Benjamin  F.,  a  merchant  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  who 
was  born  in  Steuben,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  in  August,  1855,  died  in 
Wichita  in  August,  1919,  aged  64.  He  lived  in  Plymouth,  0., 
1876-83,  where  he  married  Laura  Haylor.  He  conducted  a  de- 
partment store  in  Salina,  Kansas,  several  years,  finally  locating 
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in  Wichita.     He  was  survived  in  the  latter  city  by  the  widow 
and  one  son,  B.  Joiner. 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Marian  L.,  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Mon- 
roeville, O.,  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Otto  C. 
Wolfe,  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  October  4,  1919,  aged  64  years. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  of  her  cousin,  Mrs.  L. 
O.  Simmons,  Monroeville,  Rev.  C.  J.  Keppel  officiating.  The- 
burial  was  in  Monroeville  cemetery. 

Keeler,  William  H.,  died  suddenly  October  27,  1919,  at 
his  home  in  Florida  ,aged  75  years.  He  was  born  in  Berlin- 
ville,  Erie  Co.,  in  August  1844,  the  youngest  son  of  Burrel  and 
Mariette  Keeler,  and  grandson  of  Luke  Keeler,  one  of  Nor- 
walk's  earliest  pioneers.  His  father  died  when  he  was  five, 
and  the  family  moved  to  Norwalk,  where  W.  H.  Keeler  lived 
until  1894  then  going  to  Michigan  and  later  to  Florida.  His 
wife  died  in  1903.  He  was  survived  by  three  children,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Yaple,  of  Chicago,  Wm.  H.  Keeler,  Jr.,  living  in  Michigan, 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Dustman,  of  Holdenville,  Oklahoma.  His 
brother,  David  L.  Keeler,  lives  near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Keller,  Rev.  Eli,  D.D.,  for  eleven  years  (1861-1872)  pastor 
of  the  St.  Paul  Reformed  church  of  Bellevue,  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  31,  1919, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.  He  was  engaged  in  the  active 
ministry  of  the  Reformed  church  for  fifty  years,  retiring  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  Rev.  Keller  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Keller  of  Akron  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Shumaker  of  Bellevue  and  the 
father  of  Samuel  H.  Keller  of  Marion  and  Rev.  F.  H.  Keller  of 
Bucyrus. 

Kenne,  George  Adam,  who  came  to  the  Firelands  from 
Germany,  at  the  age  of  16,  in  1847,  died  at  his  home  in  Dan- 
bury  township,  where  he  had  lived  54  years,  October  24,  1919, 
at  the  age  of  88  years,  9  months  and  24  days,  He  married 
Katharine  Traber  of  Sandusky  in  March,  1856,  who  died  No- 
vember 4,  1917.  He  was  survived  by  four  children,  Mrs. 
Barbara  Yingling,  of  Oak  Harbor;  George  Kenne,  Mrs. 
Caroline  Smith  and  Wm.  Kenne,  of  Danbury.  He  was  a  life- 
long member  of  the  Evangelical  church  and  funeral  services 
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were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Klutey  of  Oak  Harbor.  The 
burial  was  in  the  Marblehead  cemetery. 

Ketchum,  Mrs.  Louisa  (Carpenter),  was  the  oldest  and 
last  survivor  of  the  seven  children  of  Henry  F.  and  Esther  M. 
Carpenter,  and  was  born  April  2,  1844,  in  the  old  log  house  on 
the  Carpenter  farm,  near  New  London.  She  died  July  20, 
1919,  aged  75  years,  3  months  and  18  days.  She  was  a  life- 
long and  faithful  member  of  the  M.  E.  church.  Surviving  her 
was  one  son,  George,  of  Amherst,  0.  Rev.  L.  A.  Ensley  con- 
ducted the  funeral  services,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Day 
cemetery,  beside  her  husband. 

Kistler,  Monroe,  Sr.,  died  at  the  home  of  a  daughter  in 
Butler  county,  Kansas,  in  October,  1913,  in  his  83d  year.  He 
came  to  the  Firelands  in  1834,  the  family  locating  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  that  year  when  he  was  four  years  old.  September  11, 
1849,  he  married  Catherine  Setzler  of  Norwalk,  and  they 
moved  to  Seneca  county,  Ohio,  and  later  to  Kansas.  Their 
married  life  continued  64  years,  until  his  death.  Besides  the 
widow,  eight  children  survived  him.  One  son,  Monroe 
Kistler,  Jr.,  lived  in  Bellevue  when  the  father  died. 

Kubach,  John  J.,  who  was  born  in  Sandusky,  October  28, 
1853,  died  at  his  home  in  Norwalk,  September  8,  1919,  having 
almost  reached  his  66th  birthday.  In  1883  he  married  Louisa 
Henninger,  of  Monroeville,  who  survived  him,  with  one  son, 
John  J.,  Jr.  He  had  been  connected  with  business  in  Nor- 
walk all  his  active  life,  latterly  with  the  C.  F.  Jackson  Co.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Funnell 
officiated  at  the  funeral. 

Latimer,  Mrs.  Merta  E.  (Watkins),  who  died  suddenly  at 
her  home  in  Norwalk,  June  22,  1919,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Emma  (Wheaton)  Watkins,  and  was  born  in  Nor- 
walk. She  married  Pickett  E.  Latimer  who  died  about  1900. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Gross  conducted  the  funeral  services  at  the  home  of 
her  cousin,  Fred  Hoyt,  State  street.  The  burial  was  in  Wood- 
lawn. 

Lawrence,  Josiah,  of  Bronson  township  who  died  August 
23,  1919,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  9  months  and  14  days,  was  born 
on  the  farm  where  he  died,  November  9,  1834,  the     son    of 
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Timothy  and  Calista  (Todd)  Lawrence,  who  settled  there  in 
1833.  He  married  Alice  Newman  in  1867 ;  she  having  died,  he 
married,  2d,  Maggie  Baird  in  1871 ;  and  when  death  claimed 
her,  he  married,  3d,  Nancy  Rowland,  in  1879,  who  also  died  in 
1907.  He  was  survived  by  three  children,  Eben  Lawrence,  of 
Bronson;  Miss  Mary  A.  Lawrence,  of  Norwalk;  and  Mrs.  D. 
E.  Stone,  of  Olena.  In  1864  he  answered  Lincoln's  call  for. 
100  day  volunteers  and  served  in  Co.  B,  166th  0.  V.  I.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Peru  Presbyterian  church.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler,  and  the  G.  A.  R.,  and 
the  burial  was  in  the  Hester  cemetery. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  died  May  13,  1919,  at  her  home  in 
Norwalk,  aged  85  years.  She  earned  to  Norwalk  in  1867,  from 
Connecticut,  with  her  husband,  Capt.  Lee,  who  had  served  in 
the  Civil  war,  and  who  died  in  1878.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.     The  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Lord,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  (Evis),  was  born  in  Dorsetshire, 
England,  July  30,  1820,  and  died  of  acute  bronchitis  in  Milan, 
Ohio,  October  6,  1919,  when  within  a  few  months  of  rounding 
out  a  full  100  years.  After  coming  to  America  she  married 
George  Brown,  December  23,  1841.  He  having  died,  she 
married  Robert  E.  Lord,  October  21,  1865.  For  many  years 
her  home  was  in  North  Monroeville,  but  latterly  she  was  cared 
for  by  her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Williams,  of  Milan. 
She  was  survived  by  one  daughter,  24  grandchildren,  45  great 
grandchildren,  and  4  great-great-grandchildren.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  church  at  North  Monroeville. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  died  at  her  home  in  New  London, 
August  5,  1919,  aged  about  93  years.  She  married  W.  P. 
Lyman  in  Mt.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  1845,  and  they  came  to  the 
Firelands  in  1852,  living  successively  in  Norwalk,  Ruggles 
and  New  London.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
church  of  Ruggles.  Surviving  her  were  three  children,  C.  H. 
Lyman,  of  Rush  Center,  Kansas ;  F.  A.  Lyman,  of  Minnekahta, 
South  Dak. ;  and  Louise  Lyman,  at  home.  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Lemmon,  and  the  burial  was  in 
the  Ruggles  cemetery. 
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McCague,  Eugene  L.,  who  lived  on  a  farm  on' the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  west  of  Vermilion,  died  June  17,  1919,  in  his  66th 
year.  He  was  born  in  Bronson  township  in  1853,  but  lived 
many  years  in  Norwalk,  and  was  a  traveling  salesman.  In 
1917  he  moved  to  the  Vermilion  farm  and  had  office  work  in 
Cleveland.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  stop  work  and  he  was 
taken  to  Lakeside  hospital,  Cleveland,  where  he  died.  He  was 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  Ida,  and  two  sons,  Bruce,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Carl,  of  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

McOammon,  Mrs.  Philena  (Blackman),  who  died  at  her 
home  in  Steuben,  Huron  county,  0.,  February  21,  1915,  was 
born  August  27,  1828,  the  daughter  of  Lebo  and  Polly  Black- 
man,  and  was  86  years,  5  months  and  24  days  of  age.  She 
married  Dr.  McCammon,  September  7,  1848,  who  died  August 
2,  1870.  She  was  survived  by  a  son,  Edward  S.,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Laura  E.  She  was  a  member  for  more  than  half  a 
century  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Steuben. 

McDonald,  John,  who  was  born  in  East  Clarksfield,  Ohio, 
August  5,  1858,  the  son  of  John  and  Sally  (Phillips)  McDonald, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  James  Daley  McDonald,  in  Cali- 
fornia, April  18.  1919,  in  his  61st  year.  He  had  moved  to 
Norwalk  from  his  Clarksfield  farm  in  1910,  and  was  visiting 
his  son  in  California  when  he  was  stricken  down.  He  was 
married  to  Sarah  Alma  Daley,  December  15,  1881,  who  sur- 
vived him,  as  did  also  another  son,  L.  C.  McDonald,  of  Nor- 
walk. He  was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  church.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  house,  346  East  Main  street,  Norwalk. 

McGee,  George,  who  came  to  Norwalk  in  1859  and  con 
ducted  a  barber  business  for  many  years,  died  March  22,  1919, 
at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  was  a  colored  man  of  ability  and 
good  character  who  was  highly  respected  by  the  community. 

McKelvey,  John,  of  Sandusky,  a  Life  Member  of  The  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  passed  away  August  12,  1915,  at  the 
summer  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Janet  Huntington  Swift, 
Squantum,  Mass.,  aged  80  years,  6  months  and  4  days.  He  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  O.,  Feb.  8,  1835,  the  youngest  child  of 
Mathew  and  Nancy  Adams  McKelvey,  who  had  been  among 
the  very  earliest  settlers  of  Sandusky,  in  1817,  but  had  moved 
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to  Plymouth  in  1825.  [See  Firelands  Pioneer,  N.  S.}  Vol.  XIII, 
pp.  767-772.]  John  McKelvey  moved  to  Sandusky  in  1853  and 
began  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  W.  T.  &  A.  K.  West,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  in  business  for  himself;  he  car- 
ried on  a  produce  and  commission  warehouse,  later  he  went 
into  real  estate  and  insurance.  He  organized  the  Sandusky 
Tool  Co.,  he  went  heavily  into  the  ice  business,  and  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  building  the  Columbus  &  Sandusky 
Short  Line  (now  part  of  the  Penn.  System)  of  which  he  was 
President.  He  was  a  very  enterprising  and  farseeing  citizen 
and  a  successful  business  man. 

June  2G,  1861,  John  McKelvey  and  Jane  Rowland 
Huntington  were  married;  she  passed  away  Sept.  21,  1911,  a 
few  weeks  after  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding. 

Feb.  8,  1915,  Mr.  McKelvey 's  80th  birthday  found  him  in 
excellent  health,  and  he  penned  the  following  lines  to  com- 
memorate this  interesting  anniversary : 

Though  in  excess  our  years  have  been 
Of  these — the  three  score  years  and  ten 
The  psalmist  measured  out  for  men 
Of  right  as  their  just  due, 
Yet  we  may  feel  as  young  as  when 
Life  still  with  us  was  new. 

The  soul,  the  brain  may  ne'er  grow  old, 
The  heart  its  pristine  warmth  may  hold, 
Though  eighty  years,  in  heat  and  cold. 

We've  journeyed  here  below, 
And  all  youth's  ardor  still  infold 

If  we  but  will  it  so. 

McLeod,  Mrs.  Sarah.  E.,  widow  of  Donald  B.  McLeod, 
formerly  of  Iowa,  and  sister  of  L.  H.  Derby,  of  Norwalk,  0., 
died  at  her  home  in  Chicago,  Ilinois,  April  10,  1919.  Mrs. 
McLeod  was  born  in  the  Firelands,  reared  and  educated  in 
Huron  county,  and  taught  school  there  before  going  to  Iowa. 
Two  daughters  survived  her,  Mrs.  Elsie  Rapp,  and  Miss  Cora 
E.  McLeod. 
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Mack,  Gen.  Isaac  Foster,  Jr.,  for  forty  years  editor  of  the 
Sandusky  Register,  died  suddenly,  September  12,  1912,  aged 
75  years.  He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  New  York,  August 
1,  1837,  and  with  his  parents  moved  to  Decatur,  Wisconsin, 
in  1848.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  was  a  Junior  at 
Oberlin  College,  and  at  once,  in  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co. 
C,  7th  0.  V.  I.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  August,  1861,  and 
held  in  Southern  prison  pens  for  a  year,  ruining  his  health. 
After  the  war  he  studied  law,  then  he  entered  the  newspaper 
business.  In  1869  he  bought  into  the  Sandusky  Register,  and 
in  connection  with  his  brother,  John  T.  Mack,  who  came  into 
the  firm  shortly  after,  he  conducted  the  paper  until  he  sold  out 
to  his  brother  and  retired  in  1909.  Gen.  I.  F.  Mack  was  well 
known  and  influential  in  newspaper  circles  all  over  the 
country,  also  in  the  Republican  party  and  in  the  G.  A.  R., 
holding  many  prominent  and  responsible  positions  in  all  those 
organizations.  Largely  through  his  efforts  the  Ohio  Soldiers 
and  Sailors'  Home  was  located  in  Sandusky.  He  left  a  widow, 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Mack,  John  Talman,  (See  portrait  facing  the  title  page.) 
was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  July  26,  1846,  and  spent  his 
entire  business  life  in  connection  with  the  Sandusky 
Register,  part  of  the  time  as  business  manager,  and 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  as  editor  of  the  paper. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  the  seven  sons  of  Isaac  Foster  Mack, 
Sr.,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  In  1848  the  Mack  family  moved 
to  Decatur,  Green  county,  Wisconsin,  where  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  the  village  and  on  the  farm,  his  father  being  an  ex- 
tensive land  owner,  operating  farms  in  connection  with  his 
law  practice.  A  little  later  the  family  moved  to  Brodhead, 
Wisconsin,  where  the  son  John  attended  the  grammar  and 
high  schools.  After  graduating  from  the  Brodhead  schools, 
Mr.  Mack  spent  six  months  in  Beloit  college,  entering  that  in- 
stitution in  January,  1864.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  entered 
the  preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  college,  spending  six 
years  there  in  securing  a  classical  education.  He  graduated 
in  the, class  of  1870  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
two  years  later  Master  of  Arts. 

Immediately  after  leaving   college  he   became   connected 
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with  the  Register  of  Sandusky,  of  which  his  older  brother  I.  F. 
Mack,  Jr.,  was  editor.  The  two  brothers  published  the  paper 
until  1909,  when  I.  F.  Mack  withdrew  from  all  active  connec- 
tion and  retired.  From  that  date  until  Mr.  John  Mack's  death, 
July  8,  1914,  within  a  few  days  of  his  68th  birthday,  he  edited 
and  published  the  Register. 

Mr.  Mack  was  one  of  six  publishers  of  Ohio  daily  news- 
papers who  founded  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  November  5, 
1885,  the  largest  state  daily  newspaper  organization  in  the 
country.  From  1889  until  his  death  he  was  president  of  that 
organization.  In  February,  1893,  he  succeeded  ex-President 
Hayes  as  trustee  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  serving  contin- 
uously on  that  board  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  Masonic 
lodge. 

February  10,  1873,  Mr.  Mack  married  his  classmate  at 
Oberlin,  Flora  Alice  Davenport.  Five  children  blessed  their 
union,  John  D.  and  Egbert  H.,  of  Sandusky;  Mrs.  Alice 
Ritchart  Snyder,  of  Norwalk;  Mrs.  Ethel  Beebe  Blinn,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana;  and  Mrs.  Penelope  Cornelia  Stark,  of 
Westfield,  New  Jersey. 

The  editorial  work  of  Mr.  Mack  at  times  was  equal  to  that 
of  any  metropolitan  editor.  His  personality  was  a  pleasant 
one,  and  he  left  behind  him  a  record  of  achievement  unusual 
for  an  editor  of  a  paper  published  in  a  small  city,  and  of  which 
his  children  may  well  be  proud. 

Mack,  Mrs.  Mary  (Foote),  widow  of  Gen.  I.  F.  Mack, 
formerly  of  Sandusky,  died  at  her  home  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
November  26,  1919,  aged  75  years.  Mrs.  Mack  was  born  at 
Wellington,  O.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Foote  and 
Electa  Van  Duesen  Foote.  She  spent  her  girlhood  at  Welling- 
ton, after  which  she  entered  Oberlin  college.  While  a  student 
at  that  school,  she  first  met  Isaac  Foster  Mack.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war,  the  latter  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  war,  he  went  back  to  Oberlin  and  in 
1867  Miss  Foote  and  Mr.  Mack  were  married. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack  moved  to  Broadhead,  Wis.,  where  they 
lived  for  two  years.     Then  they  returned  to  Ohio,  locating  in 
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Cleveland.  After  a  short  time  in  that  city,  Mr.  Mack  bought 
The  Sandusky  Register,  and  in  1869  became  its  publisher  and 
editor.  From  that  time  on,  until  about  1915,  Mrs.  Mack  was 
a  resident  of  Sandusky,  and  noted  for  her  good  influence  in 
church,  civic  and  social  circles  of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Mack  was  always  a  faithful  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  and  active  in  its  affairs.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  Martha  Pitkin  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  She  served  for  two  years  as  regent  of 
the  chapter  and  later  was  made  honorary  regent.  Mrs.  Mack 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  club,  and  for 
25  years  was  a  member  of  the  Sandusky  Library  association 
board,  a  part  of  which  time  she  served  as  president  of  the 
board. 

Mrs.  Mack  continued  to  make  Sandusky  her  home  after 
the  death  of  I.  F.  Mack,  until  she  moved  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cora  Mack  Robinson  resided.  Her 
only  other  child,  Charles  F.  Mack,  resided  at  Corey,  Pa.  The 
burial  was  in  the  family  lot -in  Oakland  cemetery,  Sandusky. 

Mead,  Elmer  H.,  a  brother  of  Frank  M.  Mead  and  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Jennings,  of  Fitchville,  died  at  the  age  of  64  in  Kansas 
City,  September  17,  1919.  He  was  born  in  Fitchville  in  1855, 
had  lived  for  40  years  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska,  and  was  a 
successful  business  man.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Olena  M.  E.  church,  conducted  by  Rev.  Fred  Baker,  of  Milan ; 
the  burial  was  beside  his  wife  in  Olena  cemetery. 

Mead,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
London,  April  20,  1919,  having  reached  within  four  days  of  his 
84th  birthday.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Fitchville  township, 
Huron  county,  April  25,  1835,  the  son  of  Peter  and  Roena 
Mead,  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  the  Firelands.  In 
1856  he  began  a  career  as  an  auctioneer,  which  brought  him  a 
wide  fame  over  many  states  and  territories  as  a  successful 
salesman.  He  married  Permelia  J.  Daniels  of  Ruggles  town- 
ship, June  26,  1860,  who  died  October  28,  1918,  after  a  wedded 
life  of  fifty-eight  years.  He  served  his  country  for  three  years 
during  the  Civil  war  as  a  soldier.  He  was  survived  by  one 
son,  Charles  N.  Mead,  of  Canton,  0.;  three  children  having 
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preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  The  funeral  services  were  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Belle  Gates,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Fitchville  ceme- 
tery. 

Meeker,  Mrs.  Anna,  died  May  10,  1919,  in  her  85th  year 
and  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  North  cemetery, 
Norwich  township,  Rev.  H.  P.  Richards,  of  Bellevue,  officiating. 
She  was  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Clara  Gregory,  of 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Miles,  Dr.  Duane  B.,  who  was  born  in  Milan,  and  after 
completing  his  college  education,  practiced  medicine  for  four 
years  in  Toledo  and  for  forty  years  in  Cleveland,  died  in  the 
latter  city  April  8,  1919.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  specialist 
drawing  patients  from  many  cities.  He  was  survived  by  the 
widow  and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andress,  of  Birming- 
ham, Erie  Co.,  was  a  sister. 

Mills,  Mrs.  Alice  Viola  (King),  who  died  in  Greenwich, 
O.,  September  10,  1919,  was  born  in  Ripley  township,  June  26, 
1864,  and  was  55  years  of  age.  She  married  Edwin  Mills, 
March  22,  1888,  and  lived  most  of  her  life  near  Greenwich. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  church  and  was  very  devoted 
and  active  in  Christian  work.  She  was  survived  by  the 
husband  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Frear,  of  Niles,  Ohio. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Greenwich  M.  E.  church, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Smith  officiating ;  burial  in  Ripley  cemetery. 

Minard,  Andrew  Jackson,  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  May  3,  1848,  the  son  of  Homer  and  Emily  Starr 
Minard,  and  iied  in  Norwalk,  August  26,  1916,  after  a  long 
illness,  aged  71  years,  3  months  and  23  days.  His  father  was 
murdered  in  Cleveland  by  an  unknown  assassin  when  Andrew 
was  quite  young,  and  he  and  his  brother  Elisha  were  given  a 
home  by  their  uncle,  0.  T.  Minard,  of  Norwalk,  who  was 
afterward  mayor  of  the  city.  A.  J.  Minard  went  to  Salina, 
Kansas,  in  1869,  and  was  in  active  business  in  that  state  for 
some  years.  He  married  Lucy  P.  Wickham  of  Norwalk,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1872,  whose  obituary  is  published  in  this  volume.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  traveling  salesman  in  the  clothing  busi- 
ness and  was  one  of  the  highest  salaried  men  on  the  road.  A 
severe  fall  which  injured  his  spine  incapacitated  him  the  last 
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nine  years  of  his  life,  confining  him  to  the  house  and  finally 
to  his  bed,  but  he  remained  cheerful  and  hopeful  through  it 
all.  He  was  a  wholesouled,  generous  man  who  numbered  his 
friends  by  thousands.  One  son  survived  him,  Frederick  H. 
Minard,  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  the  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  T.  Hart,  of  Monroeville,  with  the  burial  in  Woodlawn. 

Minard,  Mrs.  Lucy  Preston  (Wickham),  was  born  October 
23,  1848,  in  the  old  Wickham  homestead,  in  Norwalk,  where 
she  died  December  19,  1919,  aged  71  years.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Lucy  (Preston)  Wickham.  Her 
girlhood  days  were  particularly  happy  and  she  was  very 
popular  with  the  younger  set  of  her  day.  Beautiful  in  feature, 
charming  in  manner,  though  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, a  superb  contralto  singer,  she  was  welcomed  everywhere 
and  a  general  favorite.  She  sang  in  the  Presbyterian  choir, 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  and  took  part  in  the 
activities  of  musical,  religious  and  social  circles.  She  was 
always  regular  in  her  church  attendance  until  in  later  years, 
when  sickness  invaded  her  home  and  filled  her  days  with  sor- 
row. 

On  January  25,  1872,  she  married  Andrew  J.  Minard,  who 
had  gone  from  Norwalk  to  enter  business  at  Salina,  Kansas, 
and  there  her  only  surviving  son,  Frederick  H.  Minard,  was 
born.  Afterward  their  home  successively  was  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  Norwalk,  Springfield,  Mo.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  again  in 
Norwalk,  where  her  husband  died  August  26,  1916.  Mrs. 
Minard  had  a  most  wonderful  memory  of  persons  and  events 
of  the  past  and  of  the  experiences  she  had  passed  through  in 
the  many  various  localities  which  she  had  visited  or  had  called 
1  '  home, ' '  from  time  to  time ;  and  she  was  a  great  reader  and 
more  than  ordinarily  well  informed  on  all  current  events.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  house,  and 
the  burial  at  Woodlawn  in  the  Minard  family  lot. 

Minor,  Oliver,  passed  away  at  his  home  on  Hartland  Ridge, 
Huron  county,  March  12,  1919,  at  the  age  of  84  years  and  9 
months.  He  was  born  in  1834  on  the  homestead  where  he  al- 
ways lived  and  where  he  died,  the  son  of  Nathan  Minor,  who 
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came  from  New  York  state  to  the  Firelands  at  an  early  day, 
and  who  with  his  wife  both  died  about  1840.  They  were 
buried  in  the  Hartland  Ridge  cemetery  close  by ;  and  there  also 
were  laid  the  remains  of  Oliver  Minor's  wife,  who  died  in  1908. 
He  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  survived  by  three  children,  Oliver 
S.  Minor,  of  Clarksfield;  Jennie  L.  Minor,  at  home,  and  Mrs. 
A.  G-.  Bedford,  of  Hartland.  The  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  T.  F.  D.  Harrold,  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  the 
burial  was  in  Hartland  Ridge  cemetery. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Josephine,  who  conducted  Moore's  hotel  on 
Linwood  ave.,  Norwalk,  for  several  years,  died  June  3,  1919, 
at  Memorial  hospital,  aged  74  years.  She  was  born  in  Mon- 
roeville and  had  resided  in  the  Firelands  all  her  life.  She  was 
survived  by  a  son,  Frank  Moore.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
M.  E.  church,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  conducted  the  funeral 
services. 

Moos,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Eberhardt  Moos,  died  at 
the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Horn,  near  Monroe- 
ville,  January  15,  1920,  in  her  82d  year.  She  formerly  lived 
in  Oxford  township,  Erie  county.  She  was  survived  by  four 
daughters,  Mrs.  James  Flynn,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  George  Mertz,  of 
Sandusky;  Mrs.  James  Limbird,  of  Monroeville,  and  Mrs. 
Horn;  and  by  two  sons,  Edward,  of  Willard  and  Fred,  of 
Monroeville.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Horn,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Monroeville  cemetery. 

Morse,  Samuel  Danforth,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Nor- 
walk, March  17,  1919,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  born  in 
Norwalk  in  1844  and  passed  most  of  his  life  there.  He  served 
for  a  time  in  the  Civil  war  in  the  182d  O.  V.  I.  He  married 
Elvira  Smith,  daughter  of  Joel  Smith,  a  former  Norwalk  mer- 
chant, December  20,  1867 ;  his  wife  died  several  years  ago ;  he 
was  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  Bailey.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  for  thirty  years  a  deacon. 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon, 
and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Moder,  Mrs.  Nina  (Barnes),  wife  of  Frank  C.  Mosier,  was 
born  September  4,  1851,  and  died  after  a  long  illness,  April 
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16,  1919,  at  the  age  of  67  years,  7  months  and  12  days,  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  home  of  her  brother,  Benjamin  B. 
Barnes,  of  Wakeman,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  Wakeman 
cemetery. 

Mowry,  Augustus  Porter,  (See  portrait  in  this  volume.) 
was  born  in  Smithneld,  New  York,  November  14,  1812,  and 
died  April  2,  1897,  aged  84  years,  4  months  and  18  days.  He 
came  to  Milan  in  1832,  and  in  1835  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  was  later  elected  a  ruling"  elder  in  the  church. 
He  married  on  December  31,  1838,  Betsey  M.  Adams,  daughter 
of  Seth  Allen  and  Rhoda  Mowry  Adams,  of  Huron,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  pioneers  on  the  Pirelands,  and  their  mar- 
ried life  continued  over  58  years  until  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Mowry,  March  12,  1897,  about  three  weeks  before  his  own 
demise.  Mr.  A.  P.  Mowry  built  several  schooners  for  lake 
traffic,  and  was  a  merchant  for  many  years,  having  been 
identified  with  the  business  of  Milan  for  65  years. 

Mowry,  Mrs/  Betsey  M.  (Adams),  (See  portrait  in  this 
volume.)  was  born  April  8,  1814,  at  Smithneld,  New  York,  the 
daughter  of  Seth  Allen  and  Rhoda  Mowry  Adams,  who  in  1817 
moved  to  the  Firelands  among  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers,  and 
settled  in  Huron  township.  She  married  Augustus  Porter 
Mowry,  of  Milan,  December  31,  1838,  their  long  and  harmo- 
nious married  life  continuing  over  58  years,  until  her  death, 
March  12,  1897.  She  passed  away  at  the  family  residence  on 
Seminary  street,  Milan,  aged  82  years,  9  months  and  4  days, 
all  her  long  life  having  been  passed  in  or  near  that  village. 

Newman,  Mrs.  Sallie  M.,  widow  of  Nelson  Newman,  of 
Norwalk7  died  at  Memorial  hospital,  December  21,  1919,  in  her 
86th  year.  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson  conducted  the  funeral;  burial 
was  in  Woodlawn. 

Norton,  W.  R,,  a  well  known  respected  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  died  very  suddenly  January  3,  1920,  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Babcock,  in  Norwalk.  Two  sons  also 
survived,  Claude  Norton,  of  Elyria,  and  Mortimer  J.  Norton, 
of  Plymouth,  N.  C.     The  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 
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Pearl,  Capt.  Addison  H.,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Huron, 
Thursday,  August  28,  1919,  at  the  advanced  age  of  89  years 
and  5  months,  was  born  on  a  pioneer  farm  in  Berlin  township, 
March  24,  1830,  the  son  of  Oliver  and  Mary  (Sexton)  Pearl, 
who  came  from  Ellington,  Conn.,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
dense  woods  of  the  Pirelands  in  the  fall  of  1819.  Addison  H. 
was  the  eighth  child  in  a  large  family  of  ten  children  and 
was  early  inured  to  all  the  hardships  incident  to  the  pioneer 
days  when  with  unremitting  toil  the  swamps  were  drained  and 
the  giant  forest  trees  were  felled.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  but  a  small  boy,  and  he  remained  at  home  with  his  mother, 
the  care  of  the  farm  for  many  years  falling  upon  him. 

In  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  3d  Ohio 
Cavalry,  but  was  soon  promoted  and  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious service  he  was  rewarded  with  a  commission  as  captain. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  that  fighting  regiment,  was 
captured  twice  but  escaped  both  times  by  his  boldness  and 
daring ;  and  was  severely  wounded,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  was  honorably  discharged  after  three  and  one-half  years  of 
active  service.  He  was  elected  in  1879  representative  from 
Erie  county  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  serving  one 
term  with  credit  and  ability.  He  married  1st,  Thirza  B.  Hyde, 
of  Townsend,  Huron  county,  September  19,  1865,  who  died 
April  30,  1892,  six  children  having  been  born  to  this  union; 
and  2d,  Mrs.  Eliza  I.  (Kirby)  Murphy,  of  Huron,  June  12, 
1894,  who  survived  him.  In  1906  Captain  and' Mrs.  Pearl  re- 
moved from  Berlin  to  Huron  where  he  passed  away  as  stated. 
He  was  an  influential  and  useful  citizen,,  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  a  Mason,  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  justice  of  the  peace.  He  died 
full  of  years,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
leaving  the  widow  and  four  children :  Allen  Pearl,  of  Chicago, 
Wm.  Pearl,  of  Indianapolis,  Mrs.  Dr.  Arndt,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  0.> 
and  Miss  Augusta  Pearl,  of  Milan.  The  funeral  was  at  Huron, 
and  the  burial  in  Riverside  cemetery,  Berlin  Heights. 

Peat,  William,  who  was  born  in  England,  May  15,  1830, 
died  at  his  home  in  Norwalk,  0.,  December  6,  1919,  within  a 
few  months  of  his  90th  birthday.     He  came  to  the  Fire! an ds 
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soon  after  the  civil  war,  settling-  in  Norwalk  about  1867.  He  was 
an  expert  shoe  maker,  learning  that  trade  in  England  when 
a  boy ;  for  more  than  forty  years  he  had  a  modest  shoe  repair- 
ing shop  on  the  corner  of  East  Main  and  Milan  streets.  His 
wife  died  in  1916  after  more  than  60  years  of  wedded  life.  He 
was  survived  by  three  sons,  Harry  E.,  William  A.,  and  Thomas 
J.  Peat.  He  was  perhaps  the  oldest  Mason  in  Norwalk,  if  not 
in  the  county.  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon  conducted  the  funeral 
services  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Peck,  Samuel  Justus,  was  born  in  Clarksfield,  Huron  Co., 
Ohio,  May  23,  1828,  and  died  in  Viola,  Illinois,  January  12, 
1917,  aged  88  years,  7  months  and  19  days.  He  was  the 
youngest  and  last  survivor  of  ten  children.  He  left  Ohio  in 
1856,  going  first  to  Indiana  and  in  1858  to  Viola,  Illinois.  He 
married  Julia  M.  Randall,  of  Ohio,  May  12,  1855;  she  died  in 
1890.  He  married,  2d,  Mrs.  Emma  Henwood,  of  Harvard,  Ne- 
braska, May  23,  1893,  who  survived  him.  Two  children  also 
survived,  Chas.  L.  Peck  and  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Kimel,  of  Viola. 

Penfield,  William  C,  who  died  at  the  age  of  80  years, 
March  31,  1919,  at  his  home  in  Norwalk  was  born  in  North 
Fairfield,  Huron  county,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Clara  A. 
(Woodworth)  Penfield.  In  1837  his  father  walked  from  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  to  North  Fairfield,  Ohio.  He  married  Agnes  A. 
Perry,  of  Norwalk  in  1869,  who  died  November  8,  1915.  In 
1861  he  enlisted  in  the  55th  O.  V.  V.  I.,  and  served  efficiently 
until  the  end  of  the  Civil  war,  participating  with  that  fighting 
regiment  in  some  of  the  great  battles  of  the  rebellion.  At 
Gettysburg  he  was  captured  by  the  rebels  and  had  a  hard 
experience  in  prison  for  several  months.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church,  and  was  one  of  the  deacons  for  several 
years.  He  was  survived  by  a  daughter,  Clara  M.,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  a  son,  Louis  P.  Penfield,  of  Norwalk. 
Funeral  services  at  the  home  were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Vernon,  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Plue,  George  W.,  of  Townsend  township,  Huron  county,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  answered  the  last  roll  call  April  11, 
1919,  at  the  age  of  78  years,  9  months  and  one  day.  He  was 
born  in  Berlin  township,  Erie  county,  July  10,  1840,  and  mar- 
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ried  Adelaide  Smith,  November  2,  1861,  who  survived  him. 
He  saw  service  in  the  Civil  war  with  Co.  C,  55th  0.  V.  V.  I., 
and  was  a  member  of  Townsend  Post,  G.  A.  R.  Besides  the 
wife  he  was  survived  by  five  children,  Mrs.  Lilian  Bartow, 
George  F.,  James  F.,  Wilson  and  Albert  Plue,  all  of  Townsend 
township. 

Preston,  Mrs.  Esther  Taylor.  There  was  no  newspaper 
published  in  Norwalk  in  1826;  the  following  notice  of  the 
death  of  a  pioneer  lady  who  came  to  Norwalk  in  1819,  appears 
in  The  Sandusky  Clarion  of  Saturday,  September  9,  1826.  Her 
almost  a  century-old  tombstone  may  be  seen  in  the  old 
Episcopal  cemetery,  Norwalk. 

Died. — At  Norwalk,  on  Sunday,  September  3,  1826,  in  the 
46th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  severe  illness  of  fifteen  days, 
Esther  Taylor,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Preston,  Esq. ;  leaving  a 
husband  and  two  children,  Lucy  B.  and  Chas.  A.,  to  lament 
her  loss;  and  such  was  the  unblemished  character  of  the  de- 
ceased, that  there  are  few  who  knew  her,  who  have  not  silently 
breathed  the  following  sentiment: 

"Grant  me  like  thee  whose  heart  knew  no  disguise, 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aimed  to  rise, 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present, 
With  modest  dignity  and  calm  content. 
When  thy  last  breath  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest 
Thy  meek  submission  to  thy  God  express  'd; 
When  thy  last  look  ere  thought  and  feeling  fled, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed  ; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triumph  o'er  the  grave." 
Richards,  Mrs.  Mary  (Lawrence),  the  only  daughter  of 
Ebenezer  and  Clarinda  (Bly)  Lawrence,  pioneers  of  the  Fire- 
lands,  was  born  in  Norwich  township,  Huron  county,  October 
25,   1847,   and  departed  this  life  in  Norwalk,   September  21, 
1919,  aged  71  years,  10  months  and  26  days.     She     married 
Edgar   Richards   at  Norwich   Center,   February   28,   1866;   in 
1900  they  moved  to  Norwalk.     She  was  survived  by  the  hus- 
band, one  daughter  and  two  sons,  Mrs.  Nellie  Cole,  of  Fitch- 
ville,  Vernie  C.  Richards,  of  Cleveland,  and  Lee  W.  Richards, 
of  St.  Paul.     The  burial  was  in  New  Haven  cemetery. 
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Roadarmel,  Mrs,  Clara  (Starkey),  who  was  born  in  Ripley 
township,  Huron  county,  January  29,  1859,  died  at  a  hospital 
in  Perrysburg,  0.,  October  1,  1919,  in  her  61st  year.  She  mar- 
ried J.  W.  Roadarmel  in  1884,  and  lived  in  Ripley  and  Nor- 
walk until  1896,  when  they  moved  to  Haskins,  0.  She  was 
survived  by  the  husband,  and  by  a  brother  James  Starkey  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Noble,  and  Mrs.  Jos.  Newton,  of  Green- 
wich ;  also  by  two  brothers  in  Kansas.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church.  The  burial  was  in  the  Waterville,  0., 
cemetery. 

Rockenbaugh,  Mrs,  Louise,  died  October  10,  1919,  after  a 
life  long  residence  in  Huron,  0.,  aged  84  years,  survived  by 
five  children. 

Rohrbacher,  Mrs.  Emma  (Havice),  was  born  in  Miflin 
county,  Pa.,  April  9,  1857,  and  died  at  her  home  near  Castalia, 
Erie  county,  September  15,  1919,  in  her  63d  year.  She  came 
to  the  Firelands  with  her  parents  in  1862 ;  she  married  Charles 
Rohrbacher,  July  29,  1874,  who  died  in  1911.  One  son,  Nelson 
J.,  survived  her.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  a 
former  friend  and  pastor,  Rev.  D.  Crites,  of  Norwalk;  burial 
in  the  Tewes  cemetery. 

Rowland,  Samuel  H.,  the  son  of  Oran  and  Betsey  (Husted) 
Rowland,  was  born  in  Clarksfield  township,  December  27,  1837, 
and  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ronk,  in  Nor- 
walk, January  15,  1919,  a  few  days  more  than  81  years  of  age. 
His  grandfather,  Capt.  Samuel  Husted,  was  one  of  the  original 
settlers  in  Clarksfield,  in  1817,  and  built  the  first  log  house  in 
that  township.  He  married  Josephine  Wiggins  of  Berlin 
township,  August  10,  1859 ;  she  died  May  4,  1894.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Clarksfield  Congregational  church. 

Rowley,  Mrs,  Mary  Etta  (Reed),  wife  of  Judge  Arthur 
E.  Rowley,  of  Norwalk,  passed  away  August  26,  1919,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks,  aged  48  years.  She  was  born  in  North 
Fairfield,  0.,  in  1871,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  David  H.  Reed,  who 
has  passed  away;  her  mother  Mrs.  Caroline  Reed,  survived 
her,  aged  85  years.  Everything  possible  was  done  in  an  effort 
to  prolong  her  life,  but  the  disease  baffled  every  effort  of 
medical  skill  and  her  eyes  were  closed  in  the  sleep  that  knows 
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no  waking  in  this  mortal  world.  She  married  Arthur  E.  Row- 
ley in  December,  1895,  and  practically  all  their  married  life  of 
24  years  was  spent  in  Norwalk,  except  a  short  time  when  they 
lived  in  Toledo.  She  early  united  with  the  Disciple  church,  of 
North  Fairfield,  and  retained  her  membership  there,  while 
entering  actively  into  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Norwalk.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  character  and  high  ideals, 
devoted  to  her  home  and  her  children,  and  she  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  family  and  friends.  She  was  survived  by  the 
husband,  and  by  three  children:  Reed  Rowley,  Annette,  and 
Mary  Frances.  Judge  Charles  Reed,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Gil- 
man  of  Cleveland  are  brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Rowley.  The 
funeral  services  at  the  home  were  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Fun- 
nell,  and  brief  services  later  at  North  Fairfield  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce  of  the  Disciple  church  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fun- 
nell.  The  remains  were  placed  in  the  Rowley  family  vault  in 
the  North  Fairfield  cemetery. 

Sawyer,  Frank,  was  born  August  23,  1856,  in  Norwalk, 
and  died  August  28,  1919,  aged  63  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
General  Franklin  Sawyer,  of  the  old  8th  0.  V.  I.  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  married  Minnie  Anthony,  of  Sandusky,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1881,  who  survived  him.  He  was  an  attorney  and 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  several  terms. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  (Wood),  daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Martha  Wood,  and  widow  of  George  Sawyer,  of  Bellevue,  died 
February  6,  1915,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Clark, 
in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  aged  79  years.  She  was  born  in 
Lyme  township,  and  lived  there  both  before  and  after  her 
marriage,  later  moving  to  Bellevue.  She  was  survived  by 
four  children,  Dr.  Walter  Sawyer,  Hillsdale,  Michigan;  Thos. 
Sawyer,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico ;  Mrs.  L.  Craft,  Grass  Lake, 
Michigan ;  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Clark,  Kalamazoo.  President  B.  B. 
Wood,  of  the  Huron  Co.  Bank,  Norwalk,  is  a  nephew. 
Funeral  services  were  held  in  Kalamazoo,  and  the  burial  was 
in  Grass  Lake  cemetery,  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

S'hoepfle,  Cnristian  F.,  a  retired  manufacturer  and 
banker,  of  Sandusky,  died  December  16,  1919,  aged  84  years. 
When  a  boy  he  came  to  the  Firelands  with  his  parents  and 
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was  prominent  in  Sandusky  business  circles  more  than  50 
years.  Some  years  ago  he  was  president  of  the  Third 
National  Exchange  bank.  He  was  survived  by  six  children, 
Fred,  Charles  W.,  George  A.,  Dr.  Henry  C,  and  Miss  Tina 
Schoepfle,  and  Mrs.  Philip  Feick. 

Shadduck,  George  W.,  the  youngest  and  the  last  survivor 
of  the  seven  children  of  Capt.  George  and  Jane  Shadduck,  was 
born  in  Vermilion,  0.,  August  1,  1857,  and  died  November  27, 
1919,  in  his  63d  year.  He  married  Marion  Isaac  in  1899,  who 
died  in  1902,  In  1906  he  married  Vera  Shreve,  who  survived 
him,  also  one  son.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Mr.  King,  of  Lakewood,  0.,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  The  burial  was  in  Maple  Grove  cemetery,  Ver- 
milion. 

Shafer,  David,  son  of  Lambert  Shafer,  Jr.,  and  Sophia 
Lamb,  was  born  March  3,  1802,  probably  in  New  York  state. 
He  came  to  Florence  township  with  his  parents  in  1815  or  '16. 
He  was  married  on  April  6,  1828,  to  Hannah  Sherarts,  of  Ver- 
milion, and  died  in  Camden,  0.,  October  18,  1853.  His  wife, 
Hannah  S.  Schafer,  was  born  August  16,  1811,  and  died  in 
1877.  Their  children  were  Henry,  born  1830,  Sarah  1832, 
Sophia  1835,  George  1838,  James  1841,  Theodore  1845,  Mary 
J  848,  Charles  1850,  Alice  1853. 

Silcox,  Henry,  died  at  his  home  in  Hartland  township, 
December  9,  1919,  aged  76.  He  was  survived  by  two  sons, 
William  and  John  Silcox,  and  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bedell,  of  Milan,  and  another  daughter  of  Toledo. 
Funeral  conducted  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Baker,  of  Milan,  and  burial 
in  Hartland  Ridge  cemetery. 

Smith,  Hiram  Jay,  was  born  in  Greenfield  township  May 
12,  1844,  the  oldest  son  of  Hiram  and  Polly  Rockwell  Smith, 
and  after  living  to  the  age  of  75  years,  7. months  and  16  days 
in  the  town  where  he  was  born,  he  passed  away  very  suddenly 
Sunday,  December  28,  1919.  He  married,  1st,  Sarah  A. 
Wheeler,  daughter  of  John  and  Melinda  Wheeler,  of  Green- 
field township,  April  6,  1870,  and  five  children  were  born  to 
them :  Mary  Edith,  of  Norwalk,  Mrs,  J.  K.  Webster,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Rollin  J.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
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Harry  D.,  of  Greenfield,  and  Grace  Irene,  of  New  York  city. 
Mrs,  Smith  died  May  29,  1886,  and  on  March  8,  1888,  he  mar- 
ried, 2d,  Laura  E.  McCammon,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  and 
Philena  McCammon,  of  Steuben.  She  passed  away  February 
25,  1916,  leaving  five  sons:  George  A.,  Roy  B.,  Theron  V., 
and  Clifford  J.,  at  home,  and  H.  Vernon,  who  lives  in  New 
Haven  township.  He  left  also  a  sister,  Mrs.  Frank  Lamkin,  of 
Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  superior  attainments 
and  very  highly  regarded  in  the  community  where  he  lived 
and  throughout  the  county.  His  grandfather,  Erastus  Smith, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  Firelands,  coming  to 
Greenfield  from  Trumbull  county  in  1811.  His  father,  Hiram 
Smith,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Greenfield  township, 
November  21,  1816. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Louise  (Wood),  who  passed  away  January 
1st,  1920,  at  her  home  in  Bellevue,  aged  78  years,  was  born 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  1841,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Wood  who  were  returning  from  England  to  their  home 
in  Bellevue.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  woman  of  rare  charm.  Her 
first  husband  was  Capt.  Richard  Wood,  of  the  3d  Ohio  V.  V. 
Cavalry,  the  son  of  Bourdette  Wood,  of  Bellevue.  Capt. 
Wood  was  killed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  two  weeks  after 
his  marriage.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  E.  Howard  Smith, 
and  two  children  survived  her,  Julia  A.  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Smith,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  for  three  terms 
treasurer  of  that  State.  President  B.  B.  Wood  of  the  Huron 
Co.  Bank,  Norwalk,  is  a  nephew. 

Snoddras,  Mrs.  Donna  (Young),  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  Norwalk,  September  21,  1919,  aged  68  years,  9  months  and 
25  days.  She  was  born  in  Steuben,  Huron  county,  and  mar- 
ried Harry  Snoddras,  who  survived  her,  March  18,  1867.  She 
was  a  gifted  woman  whose  warm  friends  were  legion. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  residence,  and  the  burial 
was  in  Woodlawn. 

Sprowl,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.,  wife  of  the  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  Huron,  died  August  13,  1919,  at  her  home 
in  that  place,  aged  72  years.  She  was  active  in  the  work  of 
Christ  Episcopal  church,  of  which  she  was  a  member.  She 
was  survived  by  the  husband  and  one  daughter,  Miss  Erma. 
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Standart,  George  Henry,  son  of  an  early  pioneer  and  mer- 
chant of  the  Firelands,  Needham  Maynard  Standart,  was  born 
in  Milan,  0.,  May  17,  1829,  and  died  in  Denver,  Colorado,  April 

17,  1899,  in  his  70th  year.  He  married  in  Toledo,  0.,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1858,  Myra  Brigham  Allen,  who  died  in  Cleveland,  0., 
August  9,  1887.  [For  extended  obituary  of  Needham  M. 
Standart,  see  Pioneer,  0.  S.,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  176-177.] 

The  daughter  of  George  Henry  Standart  is  Mrs.  Nellie 
(Standart)  Gibbs,  wife  of  Harley  B.  Gibbs,  of  Milan,  a  Cleve- 
land banker  and  a  Life  Member  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society.  Mrs.  Gibbs 's  only  brother,  Henry  Needham  Standart, 
lived  in  Cleveland,  O.,  and  died  in  Denver,  Colorado,  December 
28,  1919,  in  his  52d  year. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Helen  Irene  (Manahan),  the  wife  of  C.  F. 
Stewart,  died  at  her  home  in  Norwalk,  May  11,  1919,  aged  69 
years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Geo.  W.  Manahan,  and  was 
born  in  Ridgefield  township  in  1850.  She  was  survived  by 
the  husband,  a  sister,  Mrs.  Eva  S.  Robinson,  of  New  York 
City,  and  a  brother,  Dr.  M.  W.  Manahan,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Disciple  church,  of  which 
she  was  a  member,  conducted  by  the  pastor. 

Stiles,  Benjamin  F.,  who  was  born  in  Clarksfield,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1850,  died  at  his  home  in  Fitchville  township,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1919,  aged  68  years,  11  months  and  one  day.  He  was 
survived  by  the  wife  and  two  children,  Lewis  and  Louisa 
Stiles.  Funeral  services  were  in  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Epply, 
the  Baptist  minister  at  New  London,  and  burial  was  in  Wake- 
man. 

Stoutenburg,  Mrs.  Devera  Flora  (Griffin),  the  wife  of 
Grant  A.  Stoutenburg,  Norwalk  agent  for  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  passed  away  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Norwalk, 
November  17,  1919,  in  her  48th  year.  She  was  born  in  Green- 
wich, April  7,  1872,  the  daughter  of  O.  W.  Griffin,  who  was 
elected  county  treasurer  a  few  years  later  when  the  family 
moved  to  Norwalk.     She  married  G.  A.   Stoutenburg,  April 

18,  1894,  who  survived  her  with  four  children,  Hortense, 
Marjorie,  Josephine  and  Aubrey.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
M.  E.  church  and  was  a  woman  of  many  laudable  traits  of 
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character.     Funeral  services  were  conducted  by  her  pastor, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson,  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Strimple,  William,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Kesiah  Strimple, 
was  born  in  Richland  county,  Ohio,  September  10,  1840,  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Greenwich,  O.,  August  13,  1919,  aged  78 
yrs.,  11  months,  and  3  days.  He  married  Harriet  Eliza  Graham. 
February  23,  1865,  who  survived  him  after  over  54  years  of 
married  life.  Four  children  also  survived,  E.  H.  and  S.  H. 
Strimple  •  Mrs.  Lenna  Fancher  and  Mrs.  Fay  E.  Key.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Ninevah  church. 

Sturges,  Mrs.  Kate  (Napier),  who  was  born  in  New  York 
city  June  8,  1827,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Eliza  Napier, 
passed  away  at  the  home  of  H.  W.  Kellogg,  Greenfield  town- 
ship, November  26,  1919,  in  her  93d  year.  She  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Lord  Napier,  of  Scotland.  She  came  to  the 
Firelands  in  1851,  and  married  Henry  A.  C.  Sturges,  April 
16,  1880,  who  died  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  She  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  North  Fairfield  Baptist  church,  and  was 
"Aunt  Kate"  to  her  many  friends,  young  and  old  alike. 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chittenden,  of 
North  Fairfield,  and  burial  was  in  the  Steuben  cemetery. 

Taber,  Benjamin  C,  long  one  of  Norwalk's  foremost  and 
wealthiest  citizens,  after  a  long  illness  following  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  passed  away  Sunday  morning,  June  15,  1919,  aged 
78  years,  10  months  and  9  days.  He  was  born  in  Somerville, 
New  Jersey,  August  6,  1840,  and  came  to  the  Firelands,  April 
16,  1856,  securing  a  position  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Parker 
Brothers,  Norwalk.  His  great  abilities  as  a  merchant  and  an 
organizer  were  soon  recognized,  and  the  splendid  business  of 
the  B.  C.  Taber  Company  is  a  continuation  of  the  store  that  he 
entered  63  years  before  as  a  boy.  For  many  years  it  was 
Parker,  Manahan  &  Taber,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  owned, 
operated  and  controlled  exclusively  by  Mr.  Taber  and  his  sons, 
and  remains  a  monument  to  his  strict  integrity,  commercial 
acumen,  and  financial  success.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  Huron  County  Banking  Company,  and 
for  many  years  was  successively  vice  president  and  president 
of   that   prosperous  bank,   being  largely  responsible   for   its 
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policies  and  given  credit  for  its  progress.  Mr.  Taber's  fame  as 
a  great  merchant  and  financier  was  not  confined  to  his  home 
town,  but  he  was  widely  known  and  respected  in  the  busi- 
ness and  banking  circles  of  New  York,  Cleveland  and  other 
cities  where  he  had  investments  and  connections. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  and  men  were  called  for 
to  fight  for  their  country,   Col.   G.  H.   Safford  received  au- 


B.  C.  TABER 

thority  to  recruit  a  regiment,  and  the  name  of  B.  C.  Taber  was 
the  very  first  one  to  go  down  on  the  original  muster  roll  of 
volunteers;  it  was  the  gallant  55th  0.  V.  V.  I.,  and  Mr.  Taber 
went  out  with  it  in  1861  and  remained  in  the  active  service 
till  the  end,  coming  back  in  1865  after  four  years  of  war, 
with  a  captain's  commission.     In     1866     he     married     Mary 
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Parker,  daughter  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Parker,  his  business  partner; 
she  survived  him,  with  two  sons,  Thomas  C,  and  William  P. 
Taber. 

Mr.  Taber  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church.  In  all  the  public  and 
many  of  the  private  activities  and  benevolences  of  his  church 
and  the  community  Mr.  Taber  was  always  a  cheerful  and 
liberal  participant.  He  was  a  very  companionable  man,  widely 
read,  a  great  traveler,  and  an  interesting  conversationalist. 
The  funeral  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's  church,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Gross,  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Ella  E,,  wife  of  Wiliam  Taylor,  of  Norwalk, 
died  at  her  home  on  Maple  street,  May  11,  1919,  aged  62  years. 
She  was  born  in  Fitchville  township  and  lived  there  until  she 
came  to  Norwalk  in  1905.  The  husband  and  three  children 
survived  her,  C.  Loren  Ford,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Blackman,  of 
Norwalk,  and  Frank  P.  Ford,  of  New  London.  Funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  George  H.  Welch,  and  the 
burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Thorp,  Mrs.  Anna  McKelvey,  who  was  born  in  the  Fire- 
lands,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  McKelvey,  of  Ply- 
mouth; and  the  wife  of  C.  N.  Thorp,  of  Lakewood,  0.,  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  the  latter  city,  December  13,  1919.  For 
a  number  of  years  she  made  her  home  in  Norwalk  with  her 
sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Almira  A.  Benham.  She  was  survived 
by  the  husband  and  three  children. 

Tillotson,  Mrs.  Frances  L.  (Canfield),  formerly  of  Hart- 
land,  died  at  her  home  in  Norwalk,  October  25,  1919,  after 
a  long  illness.  Her  husband,  C.  G.  Tillotson,  died  in  1916. 
She  was  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mertie  Holland,  of 
New  London,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jordan,  of  Norwalk;  also  three 
brothers,  Clark  and  Ralph  Canfield,  of  Norwalk,  and  Charles 
Canfield,  of  Townsend  township.  The  funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  L.  A.  Ensley,  of  New  London;  the  burial 
was  in  Woodlawn  cemetery,  Norwalk. 

Truxell,  David,  of  Ripley  township,  lived  to  be  over  100 
years  old,  and  died  March  24,  1919,  on  the  farm  which  he  had 
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owned  for  75  years,  and  from  which  he  himself  cleared  tne 
original  big  timber.  He  was  born  in  Milan,  Ohio,  the  son  of 
William  C.  and  Mary  (Brubaker)  Truxell,  February  5,  1819,  so 
that  his  exact  age  at  death  was  100  years,  one  month  and  19 
days.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  a  successful  and  substantial 
farmer,  who  had  experienced  the  hardships  of  pioneer  days, 
did  not  have  the  advantages  of  good  schools,  as  he  had  only 
six  months'  school  during  his  life;  who  worked  for  his  father 
in  Greenfield  township  till  he  was  21,  and  then  with  nothing 
but  a  homespun  suit  of  clothes  set  out  to  hew  his  own  way, 
literally.  He  was  an  expert  with  an  axe,  and  began  by 
chopping  down  the  big  trees  for  $4.50  an  acre.  He  counted 
up  in  later  years  that  in  all  he  had  himself  cleared  the  timber 
from  220  acres  of  land;  and  to  one  who  knows  about  or  can 
imagine,  the  heavy  growth  of  timber  in  the  primeval  forests 
of  the  Firelands,  that  statement  stands  out  as  representing 
"some  job."  His  strong  and  rugged  constitution  he  at- 
tributed to  his  simple  life  and  to  his  never  having  used 
tobacco  or  liquor  in  any  form.  He  was  a  God-fearing, 
Christian  man,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  for  more  than 
80  years.  His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  "William 
Henry  Harrison  in  1840,  and  in  1916  he  had  voted  the  20th 
time  for  president.  He  married  Sarah  Howard,  of  New 
Haven  in  1858 ;  of  their  five  children,  two  survived  him,  L.  B. 
Truxell  and  Mrs.  Nettie  Dellavoer.  In  his  father's  family 
were  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  lived  long 
and  prosperous  lives;  one  brother,  James  Truxell,  and  one 
sister,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Eex,  survived  David  Truxell.  His  life  of 
over  a  century  adds  another  to  the  lengthening  list  of  Fire- 
lands  Centenarians,  though  it  is  our  impression  that  he  was 
the  first  person  born  on  the  Firelands  to  reach  that  great  age. 

Tubbs,  F.  H.,  who  was  a  boy  in  Milan,  when  the  first  tele- 
graph line  was  built  to  that  town  more  than  70  years  ago,  died 
in  the  Plaza  hotel,  Chicago,  October  3,  1919,  aged  85  years. 
He  began  as  a  telegraph  operator  at  Milan  and  became  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  telegraphy,  being  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for 
the  Chicago  district. 
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Van  Buskirk,  Mrs.  Mary  0.  (Southard),  was  born  Novem- 
ber 11,  1838,  in  Tuckerton,  New  Jersey,  came  to  the  Pirelands 
with  her  parents  in  1847,  and  died  November  11,  1919,  aged 
81.  She  married  Lewis  T.  Dole  in  1856,  and  after  his  death 
married  (2d)  Peter  Van  Buskirk  in  1866.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Fairfield  Christian  church;  funeral  services 
conducted  by  her  pastor  Rev.  S.  C.  Pierce,  were  held  in  the 
church,  and  the  burial  was  in  the  North  Fairfield  cemetery. 
She  was  survived  by  six  children. 

Van  Vranken,  Robert,  died  at  his  home  in  New  London, 
0.,  April  14,  1915,  aged  79  years,  10  months  and  10  days.  He 
was  born  in  Ruggles  township,  June  4,  1835,  the  son  of 
Garrett  and  Mary  Van  Vranken.  He  married  Lydia  Andrews 
in  1865,  who  survived  him,  also  one  son,  Dr.  George  W.  Van 
Vranken,  of  Ramsey,  Illinois. 

Walker,  David,  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  July  7,  1776,  and 
Hannah  Burgess,  born  March  6,  1778,  "Joyned  the  Marriage 
Covenant,  May,  1799,"  according  to  his  old  family  bible. 

In  1817  they  moved  to  Berlin  township,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  to  a  farm  on  what  is  called  the  old  li Telegraph  Road," 
his  house  long  being  known  as  the  "Walker  Tavern."  The 
wife  died  September  9,  1851,  and  Mr.  Walker  in  1859. 

Their  children  were  Benjamin  B.,  born  Nov.  25,  1800, 
died  March  21,  1840;  Elizabeth,  born  July  14,  1802;  Rhoda, 
born  Jan.  14,  1804,  died  Jan.  26,  1804  •  Almera,  born  March 
7,  1805 ;  Mary,  born  Jan.  27,  1807,  died  Oct.  17,  1808 ;  Harry, 
born  March  21,  1811,  died  Jan.  8,  1859 ;  Mary,  born  April  12, 
1815,  died  Feb.  10,  1816;  David,  Jr.,  born  Jan.  12,  1817,  died 
Feb.  18,  1842;  Julius,  born  May  13,  1819. 

Webster,  Herman  G\,  died  suddenly  at  the  Ohio  State 
Soldiers'  Home,  Sandusky,  September  .27,  1919.  He  was 
formerly  a  prominent  resident  of  Monroeville  and  North  Mon- 
roeville,  and  served  in  the  Civil  war  in  the  101st  O.  V.  I. 
The  funeral  was  in  charge  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  burial  was 
in  the  North  Monroeville  cemetery  beside  the  grave  of  his 
wife. 

Wells,  Mrs.  Lucretia  Adams  (Mallary),  was  born  in  San- 
dusky, February  12,  1839,  the  last  surviving  child  of  Daniel 
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and  Fannie  (Adams)  Mallary.  Her  mother's  father  was  Col. 
Pliny  Adams  (1767-1816)  of  Poultney,  Vermont.  Her  girl- 
hood was  spent  in  Norwalk,  where  Mr.  Mallary  was  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  and  postmaster.  The  family  then  moved  to 
Ponltney,  Vt.,  where  she  was  married  September  28,  1870,  to 
Walter  M.  Wells,  and  thenceforth  they  made  Delavan,  Wis., 
their  home.  After  a  happy  married  life  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  Mr.  Wells  died,  January  14,  1899 ;  Mrs.  Wells  followed 
him  to  the  tomb  May  15,  1916,  in  her  78th  year.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  beauty  of  person,  apt  at  repartee  and  an  accom- 
plished musician,  she  was  a  delightful  companion  and,  withal, 
serenely  modest  and  unassuming.  In  her  church  work  she 
was  pre-eminently  a  leader  not  merely  because  she  was  the  wife 
of  the  senior  warden  but  by  reason  of  her  own  activity  and 
Christian  charm.  She  was  remembered  and  admired  in  Nor- 
walk as  Lucretia  Mallary  for  many  years  after  she  left  here. 

West,  Mrs,  Sarah  (Snyder),  who  died  January  13,  1920, 
was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Snyder,  and  the 
widow  of  Alonzo  T.  West,  of  Peru.  She  was  born  March  22, 
1838,  and  married  in  March,  1858,  Mr.  West  passing  away  in 
1898.  She  was  survived  by  one  son,  William  H.  West,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  at  whose  home  she  died,  at  the  age  of  81  years, 
8  months  and  21  days.  The  aged  William  T.  Snyder,  of  Nor- 
walk, is  a  brother.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  Fred  H. 
Hay's  chapel,  Norwalk,  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon,  and 
the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Wheeler,  Mrs,  Mahala  Jane,  widow  of  Samuel  C.  Wheeler, 
a  former  well  known  attorney  of  Sandusky,  died  at  her  home 
in  that  city,  January  28,  1919,  in  her  84th  year.  She  was  born 
March  2,  1835,  and  had  lived  in  the  Firelands  practically  all 
her  life.  She  was  an  active  member  of  Grace  Episcopal 
church.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  G. 
Mapes. 

Whidden,  Simeon,  died  March  12,  1919,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  in  Fairfield  township,  aged  84  years,  He  was  born 
in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  December  21,  1834,  the  family 
moving  to  the  Firelands  and  locating  in  Milan,  0.,  many 
years  ago.     He  came  to  Norwalk  where     he     married     Ruth 
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Jane  Lewis.  He  was  survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Abbie 
Ingersoll,  of  North  Fairfield,  0.,  and  a  son,  Charles  Whidden, 
of  Troy,  Ohio.  He  was  an  expert  carpenter  and  builder,  and 
highly  respected.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Norwalk 
Baptist  church.  Rev.  H.  A.  Vernon  conducted  the  funeral. 
The  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Whitcomb,  Mrs,  Lorena  Maria  (Manvel),  daughter  of 
David  Manvel,  was  born  in  Wakeman  township,  February  14, 
1838,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Wakeman,  August  16,  1915, 
aged  78  years  and  6  months.  She  married  Richard  Teed,  of 
Townsend  township,  November  17,  1858,  who  died  in  1879. 
She  married  (2d)  Joel  D.  Whitcomb,  of  Wakeman,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1881,  who  died  in  April,  1907.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Wakeman  M.  E.  church;  funeral  services  were  conducted 
at  the  church  by  Rev.  D.  A.  Keane. 

Whitney,  Charles  H.,  died  at  his  home  in  Rocky  River, 
0.,  March  5,  1919,  aged  68.  He  was  born  in  Henrietta,  0.,  the 
son  of  Hiram  Whitney,  in  1851  and  for  many  years,  with  his 
brother,  conducted  a  widely  known  tree  nursery  in  Norwalk. 
He  married  Sarah  Tillinghast,  daughter  of  Fred  Tillinghast,  of 
Norwalk,  who  survived  him;  also  two  children,  Hiram  T. 
Whitney  and  Mrs.  Earl  Mitchell,  both  of  Rocky  River.  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cortland 
L.  Kennan,  in  Norwalk,  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Douglass; 
the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Whyler,  Charles  B.,  died  at  his  home  in  Ocean  Park, 
Calif.,  August  13,  1919,  aged  52  years  and  3  months.  He  was 
born  in  Norwalk,  O.,  May  12,  1867,  the  son  of  John  G. 
Whyler.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  George  Tillotson, 
of  Fremont.  Chas.  B.  Whyler  was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland 
fire  department  for  twenty-eight  years  and  became  in  1906 
assistant  fire  chief,  attaining  great  fame  in  Cleveland  and 
throughout  the  country  by  his  brilliant  and  efficient  work  as 
a  master  fire  fighter.  He  retired  on  a  pension  in  1914  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  poison  gas  inhaled  at  a  fire  in  Cleve- 
land. He  was  survived  by  the  widow  and  three  children. 
His  great-grandfather  "Old  John"  Whyler,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  merchants  in  Norwalk,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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Wickham,  Mrs,  Emma  (Wildman),  was  born  in  Clarks- 
field  township,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Frederick  A.  and  Mrs. 
Marietta  (Patch)  Wildman,  in  1838,  and  came  to  Norwalk  in 
1852  when  her  father  took  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Courts  to 
which  he  had  been  elected.  She  was  educated  in  the  Norwalk 
public  and  private  schools  and  attended  Oberlin  college  for  a 
time.  She  married  Col.  Charles  P.  Wickham,  President  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  society,  August  7,  1860;  but  the  next 
year  was  called  on  to  part  with  him  for  four  years  of  active 
■service  in  the  Civil  war.  After  a  long  and  useful  life  she 
passed  away  June  13,  1919,  in  her  81st  year,  survived  by  her 
husband,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  C.  P.  Wickham,  Jr., 
L.  W.  Wickham,  Major  R.  D.  Wickham  and  Miss  Mayno  G. 
Wickham,  of  Norwalk ;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Curran,  of  New  York,  and 
W.  H.  Wickham,  of  Denver.  She  was  a  lifetime  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  and  always  active  and  influential  in 
the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  home  and  the  burial  was  in  Wood- 
lawn. 

Wickham,  Miss  Sara  Louise,  was  born  in  Norwalk, 
October  9,  1846,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Frederick  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  (Preston)  Wickham  and  passed  away  October  31,  1916, 
at  the  age  of  70  years.  She  graduated  from  the  Norwalk 
high  school  and  studied  music  in  Oberlin  and  in  Boston  under 
the  best  masters,  becoming  an  accomplished  musician  and  a 
brilliant  organist.  Many  private  pupils  owed  their  musical 
skill  to  her  thorough  and  careful  instruction.  All  through  life 
she  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  serve  her  friends  and  to  do 
good  to  any  in  need  of  her  ministrations.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  accepted  as  her  rule  of  life  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto  but  to  minister.  She  was  survived  by  three 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
house  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn  in  the  family  vault. 

Widdiefield,  George,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Ruggles 
township,  died  suddenly  September  29,  1919.  He  was  sur- 
vived by  the  wife  and  two  children. 
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Wildman,  Mrs.  Ellen  E.  (Howe),  wife  of  Judge  Samuel  A. 
Wildman,  of  Norwalk,  and  daughter  of  Salem  T.  and  Cornelia 
(Warner)  Howe,  was  born  in  Peru  township,  Feb.  11,  1847, 
and  passed  away  February  17,  1919,  aged  72  years.  She  had 
lived  in  Norwalk  about  70  years,  and  graduated  from  the 
high  school  with  the  class  of  1867.  She  married  Samuel  A. 
Wildman,  July  13,  1870,  and  after  a  brief  residence  in  Salina, 
Kansas,  their  home  was  thereafter  in  Norwalk.  She  was  sur- 
vived by  the  husband  and  two  children,  Clifton  Howe  Wild- 
man,  of  Placerville,  Calif.,  and  Marion  W.  Wildman  (Mrs. 
Jesse  A.)  Fenner,  of  Cleveland.  Mrs,  Wildman  was  a  woman 
of  great  literary  ability  and  was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of 
the  Chautauqua  Scientific  and  Literary  Circle  and  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Club.  She  was  kind, 
generous  and  charitable  and  prominent  in  many  of  the  city's 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  activities.  The  funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Gross,  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Carrie  (Stevens),  wife  of  C.  A.  Wilson,  died 
at  her  home  in  Wyoming,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  after  a  brief 
illness,  October  21,  1919.  She  was  born  in  North  Fairfield,  0., 
the  daughter  of  H.  E.  Stevens,  and  lived  in  Norwalk  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  was  an  efficient 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Her  husband  was  with  the 
general  offices  of  the  W.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  when  they  were  located 
in  Norwalk,  but  transferred  his  activities  to  Cincinnati  many 
years  ago.  She  was  survived  by  the  husband,  by  two  sons, 
Chaney  and  Hamilton  Stevens ;  and  by  two  sisters  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Jackson  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Hackett,  of  Norwalk. 

Winfield,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  of  Norwalk,  died  April  20,  1919, 
in  her  84th  year.  She  was  survived  by  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Hatch  and  Mrs.  John  Oberlander.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  M.  E.  church. 

White,  Daniel  J.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  and  a  life 
long  resident  of  the  Firelands,  passed  away  January  4,  1919, 
at  the  age  of  78  years.  His  wife  died  in  1916,  and  he  lived 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Patchen,  of  Hartland  township.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  brave  and  courageous,  and  was  ready  to 
meet  his  Great  Commander. 
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Wing,  Sumner,  who  served  his  country  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently through  the  Civil  war  from  1861  to  1865,  in  the  55th 
0.  V.  V.  L,  died  at  his  home  in  Berlin  Heights,  April  7,  1919, 
aged  87  years.  He  lived  in  Clarksfield  and  in  Norwalk  for 
many  years.  He  was  married  twice  and  had  two  daughters, 
but  all  preceded  him  to  the  tomb  leaving  him  in  his  old  age 
without  immediate  family.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  genuine  Christian  character  and  was  very  popular  among 
his  associates  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Funeral  services  were  held 
in  Laible  &  Brady's  chapel,  Norwalk,  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Wilson,  and  the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 

Wonderly,  John,  who  was  born  in  Norwalk,  January  25, 
1853,  died  at  his  home  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  December  8,  1919, 
in  his  67th  year.  He  learned  the  railroad  business  in  the  Nor- 
walk shops  of  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Ry.  and  became  a  fireman  and 
in  1873  an  engineer  on  that  road.  In  1882  he  went  to  the  new 
Chicago  &  Atlantic  R.  R.  (now  part  of  the  Erie  R.  R.),  and 
helped  start  its  first  engine;  later  he  had  the  regular  run  on 
the  first  fast  passenger  trains  until  he  retired  from  the  road 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was  given  an  engine  with 
his  name  inscribed  on  the  cab  in  1911.  He  was  chief  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  division  221,  until  1916,  and  was  elected  twice 
delegate  to  its  national  convention.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  of  the  lErie  R.  R.  for  eight  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of  the  many  able 
railroad  men  who  learned  the  business  in  Norwalk.  He  mar- 
ried Kate  C.  Rarey  in  1884,  who  died  June  26,  1902.  He  was 
survived  by  five  children.  Mr.  Wonderly  was  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  funeral  was  held  at  St. 
Mary's  church  in  Huntington. 

Woodward,  Mrs.  Harriet  (Mead),  who  died  following  an 
operation  at  the  Mayo  Bros,  hospital,  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
October  25,  1919,  was  the  widow  of  D.  O.  Woodward,  who 
died  in  1915.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Joel  E.  and 
Betsey  Ann  (Lewis)  Mead,  and  was  born  on  the  Mead  farm 
on  the  Old  State  road  in  Norwalk  township.  Her  father's 
father,  Abraham  Mead,  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  Fitch- 
ville  township  in  1817,  and  cut  the  first  tree  in  Fitchville.    Her 
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mother's  father,  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  came  to  Norwalk  in  1814, 
and  was  the  second  settler  in  the  township.  Mrs.  Kate 
Woodward  was  survived  by  a  son  Charles  Woodward,  of  Nor- 
walk, and  a  daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Hanlon,  of  Wauseon; 
also  by  two  brothers,  J.  L.  Mead,  of  Norwalk,  and  Rev.  George 
Mead,  of  Bel  Air,  Md.  She  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church ;  and  president  of  the  Benefit  club,  whose 
members  attended  her  funeral  in  a  body.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  house,  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Funnell,  and 
the  burial  was  in  Woodlawn. 


"But  while  we  thus  mourn  in  the  gloom  of  our  sorrow, 
Hope  whispers   so   sweet:     There's,   a  fairer  tomorrow, 
There's  a  soon-coming  morn,  a  happy  reunion 
With  the  dear  ones  of  earth;  a  joyous  communion 
With  the  loved  and  the  lost,  when  our  life's  work  is  done, 
Through  our  risen  Redeemer,  praise  Father  and  Son." 


SANDUSKY'S     POST     OFFICE     BUILDING. 

[By  the   late   John   McKelvey.] 

The  building  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  General 
Patterson  during  the  Pierce  administration.  At  that  time  the 
postoffice  business  was  conducted  in  the  store  room  next  south 
of  the  stairway  in  the  present  Cook  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Columbus  ave.  That  was  a  democratic  administration,  1853 
to  1857. 

During  the  previous  "Whig  Taylor  and  Filmore  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Powers,  a  brother-in-law  of  President  Filmore,  was 
postmaster,  and  the  office  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  West 
building  on  the  west  side  of  Columbus  ave. — 1849  to  1853. 

Now  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  postoffice  and  we  desire  to 
have  it  assist  in  beautifying  the  city,  it  should  not  be  located 
where  the  present  one  is  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  park,  but 
on  the  south  side  of  the  park  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Colum 
bus  avenue  and  Adams  street.  The  north  side  of  the  parks 
should  be  devoted  entirely  to  business  buildings  and  the  south 
side  to  public  buildings  and  good  residences. 

The  park  squares  should  contain  only  the  court  house  on 
the  west  square   and  the  high  school  building   on  the   east 

I  feel  some  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  my  father 
having  come  here  when  there  were  but  two  log  houses  and 
many  bear,  wolves  and  rattlesnakes. 


The  Firelands  Historical  Society 

Was  organized  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  May  20th,  1857,  "to  collect 
and  preserve  in  proper  form  the  facts  constituting  the  history  of  the 
Firelands."  Piatt  Benedict,  Philip  N.  Schuyler,  Charles  A.  Preston, 
Francis  D.  Parish,  Gideon  T.  Stewart,  Wm.  Parish,  Eleutheros  Cooke, 
Zalmuna  Phillips,  Seth  C.  Parker  and  John  H.  Niles  were  the  officers 
elected  at  this  first  meeting.  The  Society  has  been  actively  at  work 
ever  since  and  has  published  40  volumes  of  authentic  historical  mat- 
ter, over  5200  pages,  much  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ir- 
retrievably lost;  it  has  most  valuable  collections  in  its  museum  and 
library,  contained  in  the  fireproof  Firelands  Memorial  Rooms,  oc- 
cupying the  lower  floor  of  the  beautiful  Public  Library  Building. 

The  storied  region  known  as  "The  Firelands"  has  a  wonder- 
fully fascinating  history  which  is  outlined  in  Mr.  Tucker's  article 
in  this  Volume,  "Source  of  Firelands  Title."  It  comprises  the  present 
territory  of  Huron  and  Erie  counties,  Ruggles  township  in  Ashland 
county  and  Danbury  township  in  Ottawa  county.  Sandusky,  Norwalk, 
Bellevue,  Willard,  Plymouth,  Huron,  Milan,  Vermilion,  New  London, 
Greenwich,  Monroeville,  North  Fairfield,  Wakeman  and  Berlin  Heights 
are  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  the  Firelands. 

This  number  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer  is  New  Series,  Vol.  XXf, 
dated  Jan.,  1920,  and  its  288  pages  are  filled  with  historical  and 
biographical  matter.  To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society  generous 
donations  from  the  living,  and  devises  or  bequests  as  items  in  the 
wills  of  friends  are  asked,  for  the  publication  fund  and  for  the 
general  uses  and  purposes  of  The  Firelands  Historical  Society. 
WHAT  TO  DONATE  TO  THE   FIRELANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  F.  H.  S.  will  gladly  receive  donations  of  articles  and  curios 
of  archaeological  and  historical  value  especially  if  connected  with 
the  people  and  places  of  the  Firelands;  as  well  as  donations  of 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  newspapers,  broadsides,  handbills;  city, 
church,  club,  committee  and  other  directories  and  lists;  personal 
and  family  memorials,  society  lists,  scrap  books  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings, manuscripts  of  all  kinds,  especially  diaries,  journals,  letters 
(personal,  political  or  business),  account  books,  records,  muster 
rolls,  commissions,  certificates,  passports,  agreements,  conveyances, 
wills,  inventories,  tax  lists,  poll  books,  bills  of  sale,  price  lists, 
invoices,  weddings  and  other  invitations,  and  birth  announcements. 

Family  Bibles,  family  records,  genealogies,  family  trees  or  charts 
(manuscript  or  printed),  state,  county,  city,  town,  village  or  com- 
munity histories;  histories  of  organizations,  military,  civic,  religious, 
business,  professional  or  social,  and  the  proceedings  of  societies  of 
all   kinds;    books   of  travels,   and   biographies,   especially   everything 
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new  or  old  pertaining  in  any  way  to  The  Firelands,  or  Pirelands  peo- 
ple, or  printed  in  the  Firelands. 

The  Society  desires  also  to  obtain  pictures  (photographs  or 
prints)  of  Firelands  people  and  places.  It  has  now  a  large  collection 
and  wishes  to  increase  it.  Particularly  is  it  anxious  to  prevent  the 
destruction  or  disposal  as  waste  of  papers,  pamphlets,  books 
and  pictures,  such  as  are  found  in  attics  or  storerooms,  or  in  closets, 
trunks,  drawers,  boxes  or  barrels,  in  many  homes,  especially  the  older 
ones.  Many  such  gifts  have  been  received  and  none  have  proven" 
to  be  without  value.  Your  treasures  even,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, would  be  absolutely  safe  in  the  fireproof  rooms  of  the  Society, 
where  they  can  be  used  not  only  by  yourself  but  your  descendants 
in  all  time  coming. 

Devises  or  bequests  are  asked  from  friends  of  the  Society.  Use  as 
an  item  in  your  will  one  of  the  legal  forms  given  below: 

General    Devise. 

I  give  and  devise  to  The  Firelands  Historical  Society,  formed  in 
(he  city  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  and  incorporated  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  to  its  successors  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  situated,  etc. 

General    Bequest. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  The  Fir-elands  Historical  Society,  formed 
in  the  city  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,   and    incorporated   in   the   year   eighteen  hundred   and   eighty, 

the  sum  of  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of 

said  society. 

An   Invitation  to  Become  a   Life  Member. 

Please  call  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  your  friends  and 
help  build  up  the  Society.  If  you  are  not  a  Life  Member  this  is  a 
good  time  to  become  one.  Both  women  and  men  are  invited,  and 
each  will  receive  future  publications  as  issued  besides  the  back 
numbers  of  the  New  Series  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  The  fee  is 
only  $10,  but  is  soon  to  be  higher  (a  Life  Membership  in  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society  at  Cleveland,  costs  $200). 

BENEFACTORS. 

Those  who  have  contributed  $500  or  more  to  the  F.  H.  S.  while 
living  or  by  will,  are: 

Catherine  Gallup  Norwalk,  O. 

*Lizzie  F.  Gallup   - Norwalk,  O. 

*Gideon  T.  Stewart •  •  •  •  Norwalk,  O. 

*Rush  R.  Sloane Sandusky,  O. 

*Caleb    H.    Gallup    Norwalk,  O. 

*Michael  Lipsett    Plymouth,  O. 

*  Andrew  Carnegie •  •  •  •    New  York 

*Deceased. 
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PAST    PRESIDENTS. 

The  following  have  served   as   President  of  The   Firelands  His- 
torical Society: 

♦Piatt  Benedict,  Norwalk,  10  years,  1857-1866. 
♦Judge  Zalmuna  Phillips,  Berlin,  8  years,  1867-1875. 
♦Philip  N.  Schuyler,  Bellevue,  10  years,  1875-1884. 
♦Capt.  Chauncey  Woodruff,  Peru,  2  years,  1884-1886. 
♦Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  Ridgefield.  4  years,  1886-1890. 
*Hon.  G.  T.  Stewart,  Norwalk,  9  years,  1890-1899. 
*Hon.  Rush  R.   Sloane,  Sandusky,  10  years,  1899-1909. 
*Hon.  Caleb  H.  Gallup,  Norwalk,  6  years,  1909-1915. 

♦Deceased. 

LIFE    MEMBERS    TO    JANUARY,    1920. 
All  names  of  Benefactors  and  of  Life  Members  will  be  published 
in  the  next  and  subsequent  volumes  of  The  Firelands  Pioneer. 
Those  who  have  deceased  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

Life  Membership  began 

Adams,  Mrs.  Sarah  Louise   (Gibbs),  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Anderson,  Hon.  C.  W.,  Norwalk,  0 1918 

Baker,  Elbert  H.,  Cleveland,  O 1919 

Baldwin,  C.  J.,  Norwalk,  O 1919 

Bateham,  Charles   S.,  Norwalk,   O 1919 

Beattie,  A.  M.,  Norwalk,  0 1918 

Beattie,  John  H.,   Norwalk,   0 1905 

Boalt,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Wooster,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Bracy,  Rex,  Norwalk,  O 1919 

Burch,  Charles  A.,  Cleveland,  0 1919 

Butler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Hubbard),  Sandusky,  0 1919 

Case,  F.  B.,  Norwalk,  0 1909 

Cathcart,  Wallace  H.,  Cleveland,  0 1918 

♦Crane,  George  E.,  Kenton,  O 1909 

♦Crawford,  Hon.  S.  E.,  Norwalk,  0 1906 

♦Cunningham,  Hon.  Joseph  O.,  Urbana,  111.  . . . 1900 

Davis,  Col.  Albert  W.,  Norwalk,  O 1919 

Donaldson,  Miss  Clara  R.,  Chilocco,  Okla 1919 

Donaldson,  Frank  D.,  Greenwich,  0 1919 

Donaldson,  Joseph  Dwight,  Roundup,  Mont 1919 

Douglass,  Hon.  Albert,  Chillicothe,  0 1905 

Doud,   L.   L.,   Norwalk,   0 1909 

Fish,  Job,  Berlin  Heights,  0 1919 

French,  James  M.,  Sandusky,  0 1919 

Flynn,  James,  Sr.,  Sandusky,  O 1919 

♦Gallup,  Hon.  Caleb  H.,  Norwalk,  O I882 

Galpin,  Wm.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1919 

Gardiner,  Edmund  G.,  Norwalk,  O 1918 

♦Gardiner,  John,  Norwalk,  0 1885 

Gardiner,  John,  Jr.,  Norwalk,  0 1918 
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Gibbs,  Carrie  L.  Wickham  (Mrs.  James  G.),  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Gibbs,   Harley   B.,   Milan,    O 1909 

Gibbs,  James   G.,   Norwalk,   O 1882 

Gill,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Goodell,  I.  W.,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Graefe,  Dr.   Charles,   Sandusky,   0 1902 

Gray,  David  S.,  Columbus,  0 1900 

*Green,  Charles  R.,  Lyndon,  Kansas   1898 

*Hakes,  Norman  S.,  Norwalk,  0 1880 

Hardy,  Wm.  F.,  Sandusky,  0 1919 

Harkness,  Guy,  Norwalk,   O 1919 

Hawley,  Dr.  E,  N.,  Norwalk,  O 1909 

*Hayes,  Hon.  Rutherford  B.,  Fremont,   0 1887 

Hester,  Finlay,  Norwalk,   O 1919 

Hogan,  Miss  Gertrude  P.,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Jackson,   C.  F.,  Norwalk,   0 1909 

Jones,  Hon.  F.  H.,  Bay  City,  Texas 1902 

Keifer,  Hon.  J.  Warren,  Springfield,  0 1905 

*Kellogg,  Martin,  Bronson,  0 1883 

Kennan,  Col.  C.  L.,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

King,  Hon.  E.  B.,  Sandusky,  0 1919 

Knapp,  Frank  A.,  Bellevue,  O.   T 1919 

Laning,  Hon.  J.  F.,  Farrell,  Pa 1882 

Latham,  Hon.  Thomas  W.,  Monroeville,  O 1918 

*Lawrence,   George,   Norwalk,    0 1909 

Laylin,  John,  Norwalk,   0 1918 

Laylin,  Hon.  L.  C,  Columbus,  O 1909 

Lehman,  F.  F.,  M.  D.,  Sandusky,  O 1919 

Little,  Mrs.  Edwin  E.,  Norwalk,  O 1919 

*Loomis,  Hon.  F.  R.,  Lodi,  0 1880 

Mack,   Egbert  H.,    Sandusky,   O 1919 

Mack,  Mrs.  John  T.,  Sandusky,  O 1919 

Marsh,  H.  H.,  Cleveland,  O 1909 

Martin,  Hon.   Edgar  G.,  Norwalk,   O . 1918 

Martin,  Francis,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 1909 

*McKelvey,    John,    Sandusky,    O 1900 

McKitrick,  Mrs.  May  Donaldson,  Kenton,  O ' 1919 

*Merritt,  Dr.  W.   H.,  Norwalk,  O 1909 

*Newman,   Charles  E.,  Norwalk,   0 1880 

*Osborn,   Major   Hartwell,    Chicago,   111 1909 

Paul,  Charles  A.;  Norwalk,  O.    . . 1918 

Paul,  Hosea,  Cleveland,  O 1918 

Peeke,  Hewson  L.,  Sandusky,  0 1919 

Peters,    Willis    H.,    Norwalk,    O 1918 

Powers,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Prentiss,  Albert   S.,  Norwalk,  0 1918 
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Prentiss,  Edwin,  Monroeville,  O 1906 

Prince,  Prof.  Benjamin  F.,  Springfield,  0 1909 

Pruner,  W.  R.,  Norwalk,   O 1919 

*Randall,  Hon.  E.  O.,  Columbus,  0 1909 

Sanders,  Aro  D.,  Norwalk,   O 1919 

Schaeffer,  Miss  Catherine,   Sandusky,   O 1919 

*Schuyler,    Philip    N.,    Bellevue,    O 1880 

Simmons,  Dr.  S.  E.,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

*Sloane,  Hon.  Rush  R.,  Sandusky,  O . .  1896 

Sloane,  Hon.  T.   M.,   Sandusky,   0 1902 

*Smith,  Hiram  R.,  Mansfield,  0 1905 

Snyder,  R.  C,  Norwalk,  O 1919 

Stellhorn,  Rev.  Theo.  J.  C,  Sandusky,  0 1919 

*Stewart,  Mrs.  Abby  N.,  Norwalk,  0 1880 

Stewart,  George  S.,  Norwalk,  0 1918 

*Stewart,  Hon.  G.  T.,  Norwalk,  O 1880 

Storer,  George  B.,  Toledo,  0 1919 

Stroud,  Dr.  Charles  Edwin,  Sandusky,  0 1919 

Strutton,  John  A.,  Norwalk,  O 1919 

Taber,  T.  C,  Norwalk,   O , 1918 

Taber,  Wm.  P.,  Norwalk,  O 1918 

Taylor,   Truman   B.,   Sandusky,   0 1899 

Thomas,  B.  B.,  Collins,  0 1919 

Titus,   George  F.,  Detroit,   Mich 1909 

Tossell,   Wm.   J.,   Norwalk,    0 1919 

Van    Dusen,    James   Wallace,    Colonel,   Medical    Corps,   United 

States   Army    1918 

^Waggoner,  Hon.  Clark,  Toledo,   O 1880 

Walker,  William  Isaac,  New  York  City   1919 

Weeks,  Dr.  F.  E.,  Kipton,  O 1915 

White,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Galpin,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 1919 

*Whitney,  Calvin,  Norwalk,  O 1882 

*Whiton,  J.  M.,  Wakeman,  O 1897 

Whiton,  W.  W.,  Wakeman,  O 1909 

Wickham,  Hon.  Charles  P.,  Norwalk,  0 1909 

Wickham,  Charles  P..  Jr.,  Norwalk,  0 1919 

Wickham,   Frank  D.,   Norwalk,   O ......  1918 

Wildman,  Hon.  Samuel  A.,  Norwalk,  0 1880 

Williams,  Capt.  James  H.,  Norwalk,  O 1918 

Williams,  Judge  Roy  H.,  Sandusky,  0 1919 

*Williams,    Theodore,    Norwalk,    0 1882 

Williams,    Theodore,   Jr.,    Norwalk,    O ,    .  1918 

Wood,  Benjamin  B.,  Norwalk,  0 1918 

Wright,  Prof.  George  F.,  Oberlin,  0 1907 

Young,  Ed.  L.,  Norwalk,  O 1905 

Zollinger,  F.  P.,  Sandusky,  0 1919 
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